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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTLN I. 


{[August—Decembe. 1839, ] 


Dawn of the Restoration—Difficulties of our Position—Pioposed With- 
diaw il of the Army—Arrival of Colonel Wade—Ais Operations 
—Lord on the Hindoo Koosh—Evils of our Policy— Defective 
Agency—Moollah Shikore—Our Political Azents—Operitions in 
the Khybur Pass—The Fall of Khelat. 


Rrstorrp to the home of his fitheis, Shah Soojah wos 
not contcnted Even during the excitement of the march 
to Cvwubul he had complained of the narrow kingdom to 
which he was about to 1ctuin, and now, as he looked out 
from the wmdovws of his palace over the fur expanse of 
country beneath him, he sighed to think that the cmpuire 
of Ahined Shah hid becn so grievously curt led 

Very differertt, indeed, was the Douranee Empire, over 
which the sceptie of Shih Soojzh was now waved, from 
that which his father had handed down to Zemaun Shah 
and his brothers, to be saciuficed by their weakness and 
disunion The kingdom, which had once extended fiom 
Balkh to Shikarpoo1, and from Herat to Cashmere, had 
now shiunk and collapsed On every side its imtegtity 
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had been invaded. Cashmere and Mooltan had fallen to 
the Sikhs , Peshawur had heen wrested from the Afghans 
by the same unscrupulous neighbour , the mdependence 
of Herat had been guaranteed to a branch of the Royal 
family , the Beloochees had asserted pretensions unkown 
in the times of Ahmed Shh , the petty Princes on the 
northern jill frontier no Jonger acknowledged then alle- 
giance to Caubul In whatsoever dnection he tumed his 
eyes, he bohald the mutilations to which the old Douranee 
Kmpne had becn subjected, and yeamed to recover some 
of the provinces which hid been severed from the domam 
of has fathers 

But the khingdoin to which he had heen restored was 
more extensive thin he could govern There were many 
dificult questions to be solycd, at this tune, the first and 
themost important of whichiclited te the continu ince of his 
copnervion with his Pounghee ales | The British Govern 
ment had now done all that it had undatiken to do 
It had escorted Shah Soojth to his palace gites, and 
seated hin upon the throne of his fathers In accord 
ance with Lord Auchliid’s manifesto, the time hid now 
anved for the withdrawal of the Butish amy But it 
was obvious that the British army could not yet be with- 
drawn The Shah had no hold upon the affections of 
his people. He might sit m the Billa Hisser, but he 
could not govern the Afghans Such, at least, was the 
conviction which by this time had foreed itself upon 
Macnaghten’> mind If the Bitish Minwter had cver 
contemplated the caly abandonment of the restored 
King, the idea had now passed away. The Shah him- 
self felt no confidence m his own strength He did not 
believe that the power of Dost Mahomed was mictries ably 
broken, but still saw him, m imagination, flittmg about 
the regions of the Hindoo-Koosh, raising the Oosbeg tribes, 
and pouring down for the recovery of Caubul. 


BRITISH OCCUPATION. 3 
There were objections, many and weighty, to the con 
tinued occupition of Afghimstan by British tioops— 
objections of one hind, which the Shih achnowledecd and 
appreciited , and objections of another, which cvcy 
statesm in and soldier im Indiymust have recozmsed with 
painful distinctness Tat the experiment of le wing Shah 
Soojah to himself was too glangeious to be hehtly tied 
The Shah would fun hwe md fimsclf of British mter 
fercnce and contiol, if he could have maint uned limsclf 
without British support, and the British Government 
would fun have withdiawn its troops fiom Afeh mist wm, 
if it could have 1ehed upon the power of the Shih to 
mauntam Jlumself But to lewe the icstored Suddozye to 
be dcthroned and expelled, after the homewaid march of | 
the tioops that hid aicstored him, would have been to 
cout an enormous failuie, which would hive ovciwhclmcd 
our government with diserice Neither was the 2esto- 
ration sufhaently popula: im itself, nor wis there suf- 
fhuent stvbility in the char wter of the King to wanant 
so hazardous an experiment = If the policy of the Afeh in 
mvasion had not becn based upon cr101, the cxperment 
would not have been a hizudous one But the very 
acknowledgment of the Shih’s invbility to mamtun bim 
self afte: the depaituic of the British army, wis 1. crush 
ing commcutary on the assertions put forth in the great 
October manifesto The tiuth wis not to be disguised 
The “adorition”™ which hid greeted the Shab on his 
icturn to his*long lost dommuons, was found to be a de 
lusion andasham The pirlice of his fathers had iccervcd 
lim again , but it was necessary still to hedge in the 
throne with a quickset of British biyoncts 
So thought Lord Auckland He had givcn his mind 
long and pamfnlly to the subject, md hid wittcn an 
clabuiate minute, reviewing all the urcumstinces of om 


position in Afghanistin after the entry of the Shah mto 
Lb 2 
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the country Macnaghten had been settled little more 
than a month m Caubul when a copy of this mmute, 
dated Simlah, August 20, was put mto his hands. There 
was nothing unintelligible in it Ably wiitten, clearly 
worded, 1t ennnuated, in ynmistakeable parag:aphs, the 
views of the Governor-General, and left Macnaghtcn, even 
had he been disposed to follay an opposite sourse, which 
he was not, no alternatife but to retun « portion of the 
troops, and himself to abide at Caubul as controller of 
the Shah Lord Auckland saw plamly the advantages 
of withdrawing the Army of the Indus India could il 
aftoid the abstraction of s0 lage a body of disciplined 
troops, and it was probable that their services might be 
required im Jess remote regions, but he could not pur- 
chase the advantages of then withdrawal at the price of 
the fale of the Afghan cvpcdition 

It was the opumon of the Governor Gener at this 
time, that althongh the Buitish amy could not with 
safety be wholly withdiawn, a force consisting of some 
five or six reguncnts of all alms would be sufhccnt to 
keep Shah Soojah upon his throne. The Bombay troops 
were to be withdiawn, 2 masse, by the Bolan Pass , and 
a portion of the Beng ud amy by the route of Jcllalabad 
and the Khybur The posts at which it was expedicnt to 
plant the 1emaning troops weiec, m the opmon of the 
Governor-General, the two cluef cities of Canbul and 
Candaha: , and the prinupal posts on the mam dvads to 
Hindostau—Ghuznee and Quettah, on thé West, and 
Jellalabad and Al-Musjid on the East The orders which 
Su John Keanc had issued, before the Governoi-General’s 
minute had reached Caubul, anticipated with much exact- 
ness the instructions of the Governo1-Geaeral A brigade 
under Colonel Sale was to remain m Afghanistan Sir 
John Keane was to take the remainder of the Bengal 
tioops back to India by the Khybur route; and General 


ENTRY OF PRINCE TIMOUR 3) 


Willshire was to lead the Bombay column down by the 
western line of the Kojuck and the Bolan. 

Such were the intentions both of the Supreme Govern- 
ment and the local authoritics, when Prince Timour 
arrived at Caubul, accompanied by Captain Wade, and 
the little foree that hag mad good his entry into Afehan- 
istan by the eastern passes. It was on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember that Cotton, Burnes, and other British officers, 
with a guard of honour, went out to receive the Prince. 
With befitting pomp, the procession made its way 
through the narrow streets of Caubul to the Balla 
Hissar ; and there were those who said that the gaiety 
of the heir-apparent and his cortége fairly shone down 
the King’s. ; 

Wade had done his duty well. The magnitude of tho 
operations to the westward has somewhat overlaid the 
more modest pretensions of the march through the eastern 
passes ; and it may be doubted whether the merit of the 
achievement has ever been fully acknowledged. Viewed os 
the contribution of the Sikh Government towards the 
conquest of Afghanistan, it is absolutcly contemptible. 
Runjeet lay dying when the troops were assembling ; and 
his death was announced before they commenced their 
march. He was the only man in the Sikh empire who 
was true at heart to his allies, and all genuine co-opera- 
tion died out with the fires of his funcral pile. To Wade 
‘this was embarrassing in the extreme. But the greater 
the inefficieney of the Sikh demonstration, the greater the 
praise that is due to the English officer who triumphed 
over the difficulties thrown in his way by the infidelity of 
ihis allies. 

Wade found himself at Peshawur with a motley assem- 
blage of Hindoos, Sikhs, and Afghans, on the good faith 
-of a considerable portion of whom it was impossible to 
‘rely. The Prince himself was soon found to be an abso- 
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lute cypher. His most remarkable characteristic was, to- 
speak paradoxically, that he had no character at all. He 
was a harmless, respectable personage, with an amount of 
apathy in his constitution which was sometimes advan- 
tageous to those in whose hands he placed himself; but 
which, at others, engenderedan amount of impracticability 
that was very embarrassing and distressing. It was plain 
that, whatever was to be acaomplished, must be accom- 
plished by the energy of the British officers. Left to 
themsclves, the Sikhs, aided by the Afghans who had 
joined the standard of the Prince, would never have 
forced the Khybur Pass. This formidable defile was sup- 
posed to be, if vigorously defended, in passable ; and the 
long halt at Peshawur had given tho Afreedis, if they 
ewere not inclined to sell the passage, abundant time to 
mature their defensive operations, and Akbar Khan, who 
was coming down from Caubul to oppose the march of 
Wade and the Sikh auxiliarics, every opportunity of per- 
feoting his plans. 

It was not until the 25th of July that Wade and 
Prince Timour found themselves before Ali-Musjid. The 
Afreedis, on that and the preceding day, had made some 
show of resistance ; and our troops—the regulars under 
Captain Farmer, and the irregulars under Licutenant 
Mackeson,*—had done good service ; whilst Coloncl Sheikh 
Bassawan, with the Sikh auxiliarics, had exhibited an 
amount of zeal which had won the confidence of the 
British officers. So closely now did Wade invest tho 
place, so determined was the attitude he had assumed, 
and so successful was the play of his guns,t that on the 


* Mackeson, after doing good service at Bahwulpore, to facilitate the 
march of the Bengal column of the Army of the Indus, had made his - 
way to Peshawur, where he had joined Colonel Wade. He was, there. 
fore, engaged both in the eastern and western operations. 

+ Under Lieutenant Barr, of the Bengal Artillery, who kas written. 
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night of the 26th the garrison evacuated the fortress ; 
ami on the following morning the allies took possession 
of Ali-Musjid in the name of the Shah. The Ameer’s 
son had not come down to its defence. 

There was little more work far Wade and his auxiliaries. 
Akbar Khan, who hadepitched his camp at Dakha—a 
place to the south of Jellalabad—had now broken it up 
and retired to join his father, wht had by this time dis- 
covered that the greater danger was to be apprehended 
from the western line of attack, and had therefore recalled 
his son to the capital. The Shah-zadah and his party, 
therefore, advanced without further opposition. Opposite 
Dakha, on the other side of the Caubul river, was the fort 
of Lalpoorah, where dwelt Sadut Khan, chief of the 
Momund tribe. His conduct had evinced strong feelings 
of hostility to the Suddozye Princes. He was now, there- 
fore, to be reduced, and his chiefship conferred on another. 
Throughout our entire connexion with Afghanistan, it 
was seldom our good fortune to select fitting objects 
whereon to lavish our bounty. It was generally, indeed, 
our lot to set up the wrong man. But the case of Torabaz 
Khan, who was appointed to the chiefship of Lalpoorah, 
was one of the few fortunate exceptions to this calamitous 
rule. In this man we found a faithful ally; and when 
misfortunes overtook us, he was not unmindful of the 
benefits he had received at our hands. 

On the ard of September, Wade and the Shah-zadah 
reached Caubul. The operations of the motley force 
which they had led through the difficult passes of Eastern 
Afghanistan have been dwarfed, as I have said, by the 
more ostentatious exploits of Sir John Keane's bulkier 
army ; but it is not to be forgotten, that it was in nosmall 


& Narrative of Colonel Wade’s Operations, to which I would refer 
the reader for authentic details, conveyed in a plensant, soldierly 
manner. 
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measure owing to the operations of Wade’s force that the 
resistance offered to Keane’s army was so slight and so 11k 
matured It was long before Dost Mahomed ceased tc 
regard the movement through the Khybu' with greatet 
anxiety than that of the main army along the western 
route Akbar Khan and his fighting mcn neve: met 
Wade in the ficld, but they were drawn away from the 
capital at a time when they might have done good 
service in the West , and it 18 in no small measure owing 
to this division of the Amcer’s military strength, that he 
was unable to offcr any effectual resistance to the march 
of the British army from Candahar Nor, when we take 
account of the circumstances which facilitated our success 
at the outsct of the war, ought 1t ever to be overlooked 
that Wade, fiom his forwaid position at Peshawur, 
was enabled to open a correspondence with parties 
at Caubul favourable to the restoration of the monarchy, 
and to win over many adherents to the Shah before he 
approached his capital Tt was m no small measure 
owing to Wade's diplomacy, carried on mamly through 
the ageney of Gholium Khan, Populzye, that the Kolus- 
tanees were induced to 1se agaimst the Amecr* These 
were important services Wade cared on the work with 
much address , and there were able men associated with 
himt But the whole affan wis a melancholy illustration 
of the lukewarmners, if not of the pusitive mfidclity, of our 
Sibh alles. It was plam that, thenceforth, we were to 
expect little from their alliance, but ul conLealed attempts 
to thwart and baffle the policy to which they were partics. 

The month of September passed pleasantly over the 


* See Shahamat Al's **Sikhs and Afghans”, also Muhun Lal’s Lafe 
of Dost Mahomed The authority of the former, who must have 
tranelated the letters into Persian, 18 all sufficient on such a point as 
this, 

+ Mackeson, Lord, and Cunnngham. 
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heads of the officers of the Army of the Indus, The fine 
climate, the fair scenery, and the delicious fruits of Caubul, 
were all thimgs to be enjoyed, after the suffermgs and 
privations of the long and toilsome march from Hindostan. 
Then there were shows, and spectacles, and amusements. 
The troops were reviewed ; atid tho officers rode races ; 

and the Shah, ever delighting in pageantry and par ade, 
established an order of kmightPood, and held a grand 
Durbar, at which the ceremony of investure was performed 
with becoming dignity and grace. And the officers, happy 
in the belief that they were soon about to tum their 
dacks on Afghamstan for ever, went about purchasing 
memorials of their visit to Caubul, or presents to carry 
dack to their friends. 

But the hopes of many were doomed to disappointment. 
On the 18th of September, the Bombay column commenced 
its march to India, by the route of the Kojuck and the 
Bolan , and it was believed that a large portion of the 
Bengal troops would soon be in motion towards the p1o- 
vinces, along the eastern country just traversed by Colonel 
Wade. A country in which wine was selling at the price 
of 300 rupees a dozen, and cigars at a rupec a piece, was 
not one in which the officers of the army were licly to 
desire to pitch their tents for a sojourn of any long con- 
tinuance. When, therefore, it began to be reported among 
them that the original intentions of withdrawing the 
troops, with the eaception of a single brigade, had been 
abandoned, there was a general feeling of disappointment 
The official order was looked for with anxicty , and on the 
2nd of October it appeared + The principal portion of 


* These were the prices fetched at the sale of the effects of Brigadier 
Arnold, who dicd at Caubul in the month of September. 

+ I may as well append the most important portion of it : 

‘GO. October 2.—The whole of the 1st (Bengal) Division of 
Infantry, the 2nd (Bengal) Cavalry, and No. 6 Light Field Battery, 
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the division was to be left in Afghanistan, under Sir 
Willoughby Cotton , and only a comparatively small 
detachment was to march to the provinces with Sir John 
Keane A week afterwards, orders were issued for the 
disposition of the troops, and the mulitary occupation of 
Afghanistan was complete # 

A change so great as this ip the military grrangements, 
consequent on the restoration of Shah Soojah, could only 
have been brought about by a belief mm the presence of 
Bone new and pressing dangcr Dost Mahomed had been 
driven across the Hindoo Koosh , but it was belicved that 
he might there be hospitably 1ecerved by some of the 
petty Oosbeg chicfs, between Bameean and Balkh, and 
that he might, united with them, gather sufhuent strength 
to encourage him to turn his face agai towards the South, 


will contunue in Afghanistan, and a detachment of 30 Sappers, under 
an Luginee: officer Major General Sir W Cotton will command the 
troops in Afghanistan, and all reports to be made to him after the 
10th instant 

‘The 2nd Troop, 2nd Bng ide Bengal Horse Artillery, her Mayesty’s 
16th Lancers, the 3rd Inght Casalry, 4th Local Horse, the remamder 
of the Sappers and Miners, a Company of 20th NI, with Captain 
Farmer’s Company 2ist NI, and the detachment now m progress to 
head quarters, under Captain Hophins, 27th NI, wall move towards 
Hindcstan on such day and order as will be hercitter issued ” 

*“ “G@ O October 9 —Her Majesty’s loth Light Infantry, three 
guns of No 6 Inght Field Battery, and the 35th NI, to remain at 
Caubul, and to be accommodated in the Balla Hissaz 

“The 45th NI, the 4th Brigade, and detachmcyt of Sappers and 
Miners and 2nd Cavaly, with a Ressalah of Shinners Horne, to be 
cantoncd at Jcllalabad 

‘¢Ghuznee to be garrisoned by the 16th NI, a Ressalah of Skin- 
ners Horse, and such details of his Majesty Shah Soojah’s as are 
available The whole to be under the command of Mayor M‘Laren 

‘‘Candahar will have for its garrison the 42nd, 43rd NI, 4th Com- 
pany 2nd Battalion Artillery, a Ressalah of the 4th Local Horse, and 
such details of his Majesty Shah Soojah’s troops as may be available, 
Major General Nott will command.” 
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and to sweep down upon the country which had heen 
wrested from him It had not, at first, been conceived 
that the prospect of the Ameci’s recovery fiom the heavy 
blow which had descended upon him, was sufhciently 
imminent to indicate the necessity of making any pie 
parations upon a laige _ dale “to ariest his return to 
Afghanistan But it was considered e\pedicnt to senda 
detachment of the Shih’s ti odps, Wath some ficld ar tiller yy 
to Bameean, the exticme frontic: station of the Shah’s 
dominions. Accordingly, on the 12th of September, a 
det chment had maiched for the Hindoo-Koosh A troop 
of Native Horse Artillury, which had just come im fiom 
Candahai, formed the most remarkable portion of this 
little force The difhcultics of the 10ad to be traversed 
were such as no LEmopcan artillery hid ceva before cn- 
countcred * But, im spite of thi, the 4th troop, Jdrd 
Brigade of Horse Artillery, under Licutcnant Munay 
Mackenzie (Icay ing its captain dead at Caubul), madc good 
“ts way to Bamcein, and the Shal’» Goorkha 1cgimcnt, 
with other uregulai details, avcwmpanied it to its dicary 
winter-quaiteis in the mountamotus 1ccesses of the gieat 
Caucasian range 

Upon the policy of this movement I cannot pause to 
speculate I believe that the system of planting small 
detachments mm isolated positions was one of the great 
erigis Which marked ou inilitary occupation of Afghan- 
istan But somcthng more was designed than thi. It 


* The Envoy said, that as Dost Mahomed had sent guns over thie 
same road to Bameean, there was no reason why our guns should not 
go The Doctor General Harlan boasted that he had crossed the 
Hindoo Koosh with artillery But Macnaghten had not considered 
that the guns which Dost Mahomed sent along these roads were 
three pounders, whilst ours were six pounders The troop came along 
the wheel track of the Ameer’s guns, and reported ‘‘ the breadth be- 
tween the wheels less than half of that ot ours ” 
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‘was in contemplation to send a larger force to explore the 
mountins of the Hindoo Koosh Dr Percival Lord, whe 
had becn one ¢f Burnes s companions on the “Commercial 
Mission ’ to Caubul, hid just returned to the Afghan 
capital with the force under Colonel Wade , and now that 
it was consdacd desimble to gesp itch a political officer 
to the Oosbeg frontia, it was but natu al ¢hat Lord, who 
had visited the neizhbourhood of Koondooz m 1637 1838, 
should hic been selected for the duty Lord went , but 
had not bcen long wbscnt from Caubul when he icturned, 
with cvigzerated stories of the success of Dost Mahomed 
amon, the petty chicts of the Hindoo Koosh, and of a 
great movement which wis about to be mide for the 1e 
establishment of the supremicy of the Amcer Upon 
this, Macnishtcn, who hid ben to doubt the cxvticme 
populuity of Shih Sooj th, md the sifcty of confiding his 
protectian und support to the hindful of British troops 
which if was onsinuly intendcd to lowe m Afghunstiuy, . 
made vicqusition to Si John Acance for a strongcr mil 
tary force, and turned Dr Lords story to weount m the 
furtherance of his own views 

It was cus to aissuc orders for the mamtcnance of 2 
large body of Butish troops in Afghunstan, but it was 
not so cuy to house the rezuncnts thus muntaned The 
winter wis before them = They could not 21cm an cncunped 
on the plan uound Ciubul — It bec ume, thercfore, matter 
of anuou considcr ition how accommod tion was to be 
provided for so luge v body of regult: troops The 
subject, indced, had pressed upon the attention of the 
political and mulituy chicfs before the bngide, which ws 
originally to hue heen left in the country, had swelled 
into a division, and the engmee: officers had been called 
into council, and had given the only advice that was hkely 
to emanate from competent military authonty Lieutenant 
Durand—a galilant soldie: and an able scientific officer— 
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saw at once the importance of posting the tioops m the 
Balla Hissar * And there, m the winter of that yea, they 
were posted, to be removed in the followmg autumn to 
the fatal cantonments which by that time were springing 
up on the plan 

The uty of Caubul w situatédd betwecn two ringes of 
lofty hills, along the uidges of which run Imes of loop- 
holed walls, with hero and tHe1e small obtiuding towers, 
or bastions, too weak and too extended to be serviceable 
for purposes of defence It 1s sud to be about three miles 
m cucumference The Balla Hissir stands on a hill, over- 
looking the aty There are, strictl spcahing, two Balla 
Hissas , the lower of which, on our first cutry mto 
Caubul, was m anichety and decayed statc, and could not 
hive stood for an hour agunst Butish atilay Both 
wore comminded by the walled Iulls above thun The 
upper Billa Hissar, 01 citadel, conumands the whole of the 
aty and the sububs The lower Balla Hissai, which 15 
* rounded by a shallow but 1athe: deep ditch, commands 
only part of one of the bazaus—thc Shore bazaai—two 
lage forts (Mahmoud Khan's and the Beenee Hissar), 
and the 10ad to Jellilabad The houses of the town are 
mostly flat roofed , the sticets for the most part narrow 
and to1tuous The most important feature of it 18 the 
great bazaar, built, o1 commenced, by Ali Murdan Khan 
—a mart for the produce of all the nations of the East.+ 


* The importance of this subject 13 so gieat, when viewed mm con- 
nexion with the melancholy lustory of our subsequent disasters, that 
I cannot do better than give, in the Appendix, an account, which on- 
ginally appeared in the Calcutta Revvew, of the difficulties thrown in 
the way ot the engineers—an account, the authenticity of which 1s not 
to be questioned 

+ The picturesque aspects of Caubul are well described by Lieutenant 
Rattray ‘‘It1s well bmlt and handsome, and 1s one mass of bazaars. 
Every street has a double row of houses of different heights, flat roofed, 
and composed of mud m wooden frames. Here and there a larch porch 
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The Bombay division of the Army of the Indus marched 
from Caubul on the 18th of September , and on the 15th 
of Octobe:, Sir John Keane, with the troops destined for 
Bengal, set out for the provinces by way of the eastern 
passes The Shah had by this time begun to think of 
escaping from the severity of ethe Caubul winter, and 
reposing in the milder climpte and more éranquil neigh- 
bourhood of Jellalabud The swects of restored dommion 
had not gratifcd him to the extent of his anticipations 
He was, indeed, 1 disappomted man He sighed as he 
dleclucd that the Caubul he had revisited was not the 
Caubul of lus youth , his kingdom seemed to have shiivelled 
and collapsed, and evcn of these shrunken dommuons, 
fettered and controlled 1s he was, he was only half a hing 
it was plain that, m the eycs of his subjects, his connexion 
with the Fermghces had ,zrcitly humiliited him = But he 
wanted the Enghsh money wd the English bayonets, and 
Was compclled to buu the burden 

Macn ighten was to accomp my the King to Jcllalabad , 


of carved wood intervenes, giving entrance to the court yard of the 
residences of the nobles, in the centie of which 1s a raised platform of 
inud, planted with fruit trees, and spreid with carpets <A fountain 
y lays nea: , and here, durmg the heat of the day, loll the chiefs at 
case, listening, as they smoke their pipes, to the sound of the ‘ sac- 
eringhi,’ or guitar, the falling water, or the wonderful tales of the 
Persian story teller The houses overhang the narrow streets, their 
windows have no glass, but consist of lattice work wooden shutters, 
which push up and down, and are often mchly carved and otherwise 
ornamented The shop windows are open to the sun, and the ummmense 
display of merchandise, fruits, game, armour, and cutlery dehes 
description These articles are arranged in prodigious piles from floor 
to ceiling , 1n the front of each sits the artificer engaged mm his calling, or 
from amidst the heaped up profusion peeps out the trader at his visitors. 
The grand bazaar (Char Chouh, or Chutta) has a substantial roof, built 
in four arcades, which are decorated with pamted panels, now nearly 
indistinct, and orginally watered by cisterns and fountains which are 
neglected and dred up ” 
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and, in the meanwhile, Burnes was to be left in political 
charge of Caubul and the neighbourhood The people 
seemed to be settling down into something hko quiescence 
If there were little enthusiasm among them, they seemed 
at first to be outwardly contented with the change 
Cupidity 1s one of the strongest feelings that finds 
entrance into the Afghan byeast The boundless wealth 
of the Enghsh had been a tiadition in Afghanistan ever 
since the golden days of Mountstuart Elphimstone’s mission 
Money had been freely scattered about at Candahar , and 
1t was believed that with an equally profuse hand it would 
now be disbursed at Caubul — It 15 true that the military 
chest and the political trewury had becn so mdented 
upon, that when the wmy reiched the capital there was 
a painful scarcity of com* But there were large supplies 
of treasure on the way The jingling of the money-bag 
was already ravishing their cus and stirrmg their hearts 
They did not love the Fermghecs , but they delighted in 
Feiinghee gold 

This was a miserable state of things , and even the 
influence of the gold was limited and short lived After 
the outbreak at Caubul, when Mohun Lal was secreted 
in the Kuzzilbash quarters, he heard the men and 
women talking among themselves, and saying that the 
English had enriched the grain selleis, the grass sellers, 
and others who dealt m provisions for man and beast, 
whilst they reduced the chiefs to poverty, and killed the 
poor by starvation The presence of the English soon 
raised the price of all the necessaries of life This was 
no new thmg If a fight of Englishmen scttle in a 


* A passage in Lord Auckland’s unpublished minute of August 20, 
1839, to which allusion has already been made, contams a summary of 
the efforts of the Supreme Government to supply Macnaghten with 
funds. It exhibits the fearful manner in which already the war was 
beginning to tell upon the finances of India. 
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French or a Belgian town, it is not long before the 
price of provisions is raised. But here was a Commis- 
sariat department, with a mighty treasury at its com- 
mand, buying up all the commodities of Caubul, and 
not only paying prepostcrous sums for everything they 
purchased, but holding ou the ptrongest inducement to 
purveyors to keep back their supplies, in order to force a 
higher range of prices. « 

Even from this carly date everything was working 
silently against us. The inherent vice of the course of 
policy which we had initiated was beginning to infect 
every branch of the administration. The double go- 
vernment which had been established was becoming a 
curse to the whole nation. The Shah and his officers 
ostensibly controlled all the departments of civil ad- 
ministration ; but everywhere our English officers were 
at their elbow, to counsel and suggest ; and when it 
was found necessary to coerce the disobedient or punish 
the rebellious, then it was British authority that drew ‘ 
the sword out of the scabbard, and hunted down offen- 
ders to the death. Bound by treaty not to interfere in 
the internal administration of the country, the British 
functionaries were compelled to permit the existence of 
much which they themselves would never have initiated 
or allowed in provinces subject to their rule ; but they 
wero often called upon to enforce measures, unpopular 
and perhaps wojust ; and so brought down upon them- 
selves the opprobrium which was not akvays their due. 
It could hardly be said that the King possessed a govern- 
ment of his own, when the control of the army and tho 
exchequer was in the hands of others. England supplied the 
money and the bayonets ; and claimed the right to employ 
them both according to her own pleasure. It would have 
been a miracle if such a system had not soon broken down 
with a desolating crash, and buried its ewthors in the ruins 
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It was said prophetically by more than one statesman, 
that our difficulties would begin where our military 
successes ended. Englishmen and Afghans alike said 
that it was easy to restore Shah Soojah to the throne, 
but difficult to maintain him upon it. It was, from the 
first, only a question of time—only a question how long 
such a system could be propped up by the strong arm 
and the long purse of the king-makers. No amount of 
wisdom in the agents of such a policy could have saved 
it from ultimate ruin. Sooner or later it must have 
fallen. If there had been nothing else indeed to bring it 
to the ground, the utter exhaustion of the Indian treasury 
must have given it its death-blow. 

To have placed Shah Soojah on the throne, and to 
have left him again to be driven back an outcast and a 
fugitive, to seek an asylum in the provinces of India, 
would have been a failure and a disgrace. It was the 
gobject. of the British Government, therefore, to hedge 
him in a little longer with our authority, and to establish 
him more firmly on the throne. But so far from these 
being synonymous terms, and co-existent states of being, 
they were utterly antagonistic and irreconcileable. The 
nore we surrounded the King with our authority, the 
less firmly he was fixed on the throne. It might have 
been sound policy to have continued the occupation of 
Afghanistan, if our continuance there had tended to secure 
the supremacy of the Shah, and to establish him in the 
affections of thé people ; but it was not in the nature of 
things that the effect of the experiment should not have 
been diametrically the reverse. 

So prodigious an anomaly was the system itself, that, 
except so far as it affected the period of its dissolution, 
retarding or expediting it by a few months or a few 
years, the agency employed in the vain attempt to up- 
hold it was a matter of little moment. But that agency 

VOL, IT. 0 
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was assuredly not of a character to enhance the chances 
even of its temporary success. Shah Soojah had brought 
from Loodhianah one Moollah Shikore*—a man who 
had shared his exile, and acted as his confidential agent. 
He was old, and enfeehled by age. His memory was 
gone; so were his ears. For some offence against his 
Majesty in former days, he had forfeited those useful 
appendages. A happy faculty of remembering the per- 
sons and personal histories of men, is one of the most 
useful ingredients in the character of a statesman, and it 
is one which, in rare exuberance, some of our greatest 
statesmen have possessed. But it was said of this Mool- 
lah Shikore, that men whom he had seen on one day he 
forgot on the next.t The King had abundant faith in 
his loyalty, and confidence in his personal attachment. 
The man had managed the stunted household of the 
royal exile with such address, that it was believed that 
he could now manage the affairs of his master’s re; 
stored dominions. So he was made minister of state. 
They called him Wuzcer. But his master did not 
acknowledge the title, and the British did not call 
him by it. ‘Bad ministers,” wrote Burnes, “ are in 
every government solid grounds for unpopularity ; and I 
doubt if ever a King had a worse set than Shah Soojah.” 
The system itself was rotten to the very core ; and the 
agency employed was, perhaps, the corruptest in the 
world. Had there been much more vitality and strength 


* Moollah Shikore came through the Khybur with Prince Timour 
and Colonel Wade, 

+ ‘*So completely is this poor man’s memory gone, that he never 
recognises a man he has once seen; that the commonest business re- 
quires half a dozen notes.” —[ Burnes to Macnaghten: August 7, 1840. 
Unpublished Correspondence.] ‘‘He had lost his memory to such an 
extent that he could not recognise a person whom he had well known 
before, if he had not seen him even for a day.”—{Mohun Lal’s Life of 
Dost Mahomed.]} 
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in the system, Moollah Shikore and his deputies would 
soon have givén it its death-blow. 

But though feeble in other respects, this Moollah 
Shikore was not feeble in his hatred of the British. The 
minister oppressed the peopl& The people appealed 
to the British functionaries. The British functionaries 
remonstrated with the minister, And the minister 
punished the people for appealing.* The Shah and the 
Moollah chafed under the interference of the British. But 
they loved the British money; and they required the sup- 
port of the British bayonets. And so bravely for a time 
worked the double government at Caubul. 

Whilst such was the state of things at the supreme 
seat of government, there was little less to creatc dis- 
satisfaction in the internal administration of Candahar. 
The principal revenue officers were two Shecahs, the 
sons of that Hussein Khan, the obnoxious ininister whom 
Shah Zemaun had put to death. . Their names were 
Mahomed Takee Khan and Wulloo Mahomed Khan. 
Cradled in intense enmity to the Douranees, they had 
grown into unscrupulous persecutors of the tribes. Se- 
lected by the Barukzye Sirdars as willing agents of 
those humiliating and enfeebling measures by which 


* “(Kyery day complaints were made to us, and we permitted our- 
selves to interfere, by giving notes to the complainants, requesting the 
Moollah to settle their cases; but this did no good, for, instead of 
having redress to their grievances, they were beaten, and sometimes 
confined, for coming and complaining to us against the Shah’s autho- 
rity. All the chiefs or heads of tribes received their allowances from 
certain villages, by obtaining an order from Moollah Shikore. If there 
was any man among them known to us, and whom we would wish to 
favour, the Moollah took care to annoy and vex him, by giving him an 
order to a distant village for such sums which he would likely 
spend during his journey ; or else to poor villages, where there was 
very little chance of gaining anything.”—{Mohun Lal’s Life of Dot 
Mahomed] 

Cc 
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they sought to extinguish the vitality of the Douranees, 
they entered upon their work mm a ruthless and uncom- 
promising spirit, and plied the instruments of their office 
with remarkable success for the persecution and degra- 
dation of their enemey The hatred with which the 
Douranees regarded these met was too deep to suffer 
them to embrace with complacency any: measures, how- 
ever conciliatory in themsclyes, of which the old Baruh- 
zye tools were the executors Such unpopular agents 
were cnough to render distasteful the most popular 
measwes The Douranees were, indeed, greatly disap- 
pomted. Do whet they would, they could not obtam a 
paramount influence m the state The door was closed 
against them by the British jamtors who hept watch 
around the pilace , and the chiefs »00n began to chafe 
unde: the foreign mtiusion which deprived them of all 
ascendancy in the councils of the restored monarch, and 
provented them from 1cgammeg the full extent of those 
financial privileges which they had enjoyed under his 
Suddozye predecvessotn.* 


* “Immediately consequent on luis Majesty’s accession, certain feel- 
mgs began to take root among the Douranees, in connexion with the 
presence of British troops, which promised ill for the future tranquillity 
of the country Several of the most influential chiefs accomp.inied the 
Court fiom Cand har to Caubul and Jellalabad , and although it must 
have becn with feelings of gratified pnde that they beheld the leader 
of ther order—theu Shah Bada, o1 Father King, as he was famiharly 
named—seated upon the throne of his ancestore, yet 1t 18 also not 
unreasonable to suppose that their mottification must have been great 
at finding that they no longer possessed a dominant voice mm the royal 
councils, or the ability, as formerly, to 1ende: the sovereign the victim 
of their intrigues, and that this conviction of their political influence 
being for ever superseded, must have led them to value the many per 
sonal adyautages they had gained by the restoration, and to regard 
with peculiar hostility the mtruders upon their fancied mghts, At 
Candaha: the progress of events had the same tendency to render the 
Douances discontented, if not actually ummmical The chefs who had 
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And so it happened thit, from the very dawn of the 
Restoration, wo} opular and unscrupulous Afghan agents 
were employed to cany out 1 monstrous system Of a 
very different character woe the Birtish agents upon 
whom now devolved the duty of watching the procecdings 
of the native executive, and, without my palpable acknow- 
ledged mterference, virtually controllmg it The political 
agents scattered about Afghhuistgn have drawn down 
upon themselves a large: measure of vituperation than 
perhaps has ever descended upon any body of British 
functionaries They were mived up with an unholy and 
a disastrous policy, and perhaps some Iittle of the evil 
thit subsequently developed itself may be attributed to 
their personal defects , but, on the whole, they were not 
unwisely chosen, and it 1s doubtful if other men would 
have done better At a] events, when Burnes, Conolly, 
Leech, Pottinger, Todd, Lord, and others, who had pre 
viously made themselves acquainted with the country and 
“he people, were sent to overlook the progress of affairs m 
different parts of Afghanistan, 1t cannot be said that no 
cuc was taken to select our agents from among the 
officers who were most qualified by previous experience to 
perform the new duties devolving upon them. Mac- 


remained with the tribes were of imconsiderable influence , but they 
still looked, under the revived Suddozye monarchy, to be admitted to 
the share of power which they deemed thar mght, and from which 
they had been jealously excluded by the Sirdars No such partia 
pation whatever wa8 extended to them The present governor of the 
province, being altogether disqualified by his youth and mexperience 
to take an active part m the administration, the executive power was 
vested almost entirely 1n the hands of Wullee Mahomed Khan, the 
revenue manager, and the direction of the government was to the 
same extent dependent upon Bntish guidance ”—[Mayor Rawlinson’ 
Report on the Assessment of the Dourance Tribes —MS. Records | 
I have met with no abler official paper than this in the whole course 
of my enquiries. 
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naghteu’s assistants were, for the most part, men of 
local experience and proved activity The Governor- 
Gencrul had imparted to the Envoy his ideas of the 
manner in which it would be most expedient to employ 
them.* And it may be doubted whether, if the system 
itself had not becu so madically defective, 1t would have 
ever bruken down under the dgency which was commus- 
sioned tu carry it into, effect 

Such, traced m dim outline, were some of the ele- 
ments of decay planted deep im the constitution of the 
political systum which we were attempting to carry out 
in Afghwnetan Always of a sanguine temperament, 


* The Supreme Government were desirous tu place Burnes at Can- 
dahar, with Leech as his asmatant , but Burnes was disinclined to 
leave Caubul, and the charge of the agency was entrusted to Leech 
In the August minute already mentioned, Lord Auckland thus sketches 
the proposed political arrangements —‘‘Mr Macnaghten will him- 
self be, of course, as much ay possible near tothe King * * * * 
I think a political agency, subordinate to the Mission it Caubul, should, 
be maintained at Candahar, and that it cannot be better entrusted 
than to the approved zeal and ability of Sir Alexander Burnes * * * 
I would not disturb Lieutenant Pottinger at Herat His name 1s 
attached to the establishment of British influence in that city He has 
had a most difficult tash to exccute, and I would suspend all opmuion 
on the instructions with which it may be determined to furnish him, 
until I have a report of the result of the mission of Major Todd I 
think, also, that Captain Bean should certainly remain in charge of the 
political functions which have been committed to him at Quettah 
* * * Under these general arrangements, Major Leech will render 
assistance at Candahar to Sir A Burnes, and perhaps Dr Login to 
Lieutenant Pottinger at Herat, and Mr Macnaghten will report in 
detail upon the number of officers whose aid will be mdispensably 
necessaly, under his own personal superintendence He will have 
with him Major Todd, Lieutenant Macgregor, and presently Messrs 
Lord, Leech, and Arthur Conoll} I am aware that the duties of his 
office will be comphcated and extensive He may have missions to 
send to Bokhara and Koondooz, and to other neighbouring states, and 
Iwould not stint him im aseistance.”—[Minute of Lord Auckland 
Sunlah, August 20,1839 MS Records } 
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and onc whose wish was ever father of his thoughts. 
Macnaghten did not see that already the seeds of a great 
and sweeping revolution were being sown broadcast across 
the whole length and breadth of the land He was pre- 
pared, and it was right that he should have been, for local 
and accidental outbreaks, Thé Afghans are a turbulent 
and lawless people, httle’ mclned to succumb to autho- 
uty, and have a rough way'of demonstrating then dis- 
likes Had he expected the authonty of the Shah to he 
universuly established in a few weeks, the British Envoy 
would have manifested a deplorable ignorance of the 
nationu characte: , but little less was the ignorance 
which he manifested, when he believed that the s; stem 
of government he was countenancing could evei esta- 
blish the country m tranquillity, and the King m the 
affections of the people There were others who saw 
clearly that such a system was doomed to set in disaster 
and disgrue, but Macnaghten, when he accompanied 
*the Court to Jellalabad, carried with him no forebodings 
of evil He believed that the country was settling down 
ito quictdde unde: the restored monarchy , and so little, 
indeed, did he think that any danger was to be apprc- 
hendcd, that he encouraged his wife to jom him in 
Afghanistan, and sent a party of uregula: horsemen 
under Edward Conolly to escort her from the provinces 
of India 
But heady wis he beginning to have some experience 
of the tubuleat elements of Afghan society, and the 
difficulty of controllmg the tiibes In the West, the 


* Keane, ummediately before his departure, remarked to an officer 
who was to accompany him = ‘‘I wished you to remain in Afghanistan 
for the good of the public service , but since circumstances have ren 
dered that impossible I cannot but congratulate you on quitting the 
country , for, mark my words, it will not be long before there is here 
some signal catastrophe ’—[Ca/cutta Review J 
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Ghilzyes had been demonstrating the unruliness of their 
nature ever since Shah Soojah re-entered Afghanistan ; 
and, shortly after his restoration to the Balla Hissar of 
Caubul, Captain Outram had been sent out against 
them, and had achieved one of those temporary successes 
which, in a country lik® Afghanistan, where blood is 
ever crying aloud for blood, can only perpetuate the dis- 
quictude of a disaffected people. And now in the East, 
the passes of the Khybur were bristling with the hostile 
tribes. The Khybur chiefs had always turned to goud 
necount the difficulties of the passage through their ter- 
riblo defiles. They opened the highway in considem- 
tion of certain money-payments from the Caubul rulers. 
The sums paid under the Suddozye Kings had been 
reduced by the Barukzye Sirdars ; but on his restoration, 
Shah Soojah, who, in a day of difficulty, had sought and 
found a refuge among the Khyburces, now promised to 
restore to the tribes the privileges which they had en- 
jeyed under his fathers. But the Shah had acted in this ‘ 
matter without the authority or the knowledge of Mac- 
naghten, and tho chiefs were little likely to receive the 
umount which the King had agreed to pay to them. In- 
censed by what they considered a breach of faith, they 
rose up against the small detached parties which Wade 
had left at different posts between Peshawur and Jel- 
lalabad.*  Ali-Musjid was attacked, but not taken. 
Ferris, who commanded the garrison, repulsed them with 
heavy, loss. But a battalion of Nujeebs¢ entrenched in 
the vicinity of the fort, was cut up by an incursion of the 
mountaineers.t The appearance of Sir John Keane, 


* Some of these parties were detachments of Sikh troops. 

+ The Khyburees fell upon them in their stockaded position before 
attacking Jellalabad. The Nujeehs were suffering severely from sick- 
ueas at the time. One half of them, it is said, were ineffective when 
the Khyburees fell upon them. 
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with the residue of the Army of the Indus, quieted for 
a time the turbulent tribes. But when the column had 
cleared the pass, they harassed the detachments sent to 
the relief of Ali-Musjid,* and a force under Colonel 
Wheeler was therefore sent out from Jellalabad to over- 
awe the refractory mountaineefz, and support the nego- 
tiations in which Mackeson was engaged. The Khy- 
burees attacked his baggage, hamstrung his camels, and 
thus contrived to sweep some booty into their hands. 
Wheeler's operations were for a time successful ; but it 
was not until Macnaghten himself appeared on the scene, 
and recognised, in view of their formidable defiles, the 
expediency of conciliating by sufficient money-payments 
these troublesome clans, that they sunk into temporary 
quiescence. 

It was at Avitabile’s hospitable table in the Goorkhutra 
of Peshawur, that Macnaghten received intelligence of the 
fall of Khelat. The health of the victors was drunk with 
* delighted enthusiasm, manifesting itself in the “three 
times three” of a good English cheer. All the circum- 
stances of the capture of the stronghold were discussed 
with deep interest to alate hour. It was told how, on 
the morning of the 13th of November, General Willshire, 
with the 2nd and 17th Queen’s Regiments, the 31st 
Bengal Native Infantry, with two howitzers, four of the 


* Two companies of the 27th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant 
Laing—a very gajlant officer, who fell honourably at Caubul in the 
winter of 1841-42, were sent by Sir John Keane to reinforce Ferris at 
Ali-Musjid. Afterwards, two companies of the 21st, with one of sap- 
pers, were despatched to throw provisions into the fort. On their 
return they were attacked by the Khyburees in great force, and worsted, 
with the loss of their cattle. Another party, sent by Sir John Keane 
to throw ammunition into Ali-Musjid, was also attacked ; two officers 
were severely wounded, and some men killed; but the convoy ulti- 
mately reached its destination. M‘Leod, with his sappers, did good 
service on this occasion. 
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Shah’s six-pounder guns, and a detachment of local horse, 
found himself before Khelat. It was plain that Mehrab 
Khan was in no mood to submit to the terms dictated to 
him. He had at first doubted the intentions of the 
British to move against his stronghold, and had been 
slow to adopt measures of* defence. But when he knew 
that our troops were advancing upon Khelat, he prepared 
himself, like a brave man, to meet his fate, and flung 
defiance at the infidel invaders. Khelat is a place of 
commanding strength. The citadel rises high above the 
buildings of the town, and frowns menacingly on its as- 
sailants. On the north-west of the fort were three heights, 
which the Khan had covered with his infantry, supported 
by five guns in position. The engincer officers reported that, 
until these heights were carried, it would be impossible 
to proceed against the fortress. Orders were then given 
for the attack. It was Willshire’s hope that the enemy 
might be driven down to the gates of the fortress, and 
that our sturmers might rush in with them. Gallantly 
the hills were carried ; gallantly the guns were captured. 
The infantry advanced under a heavy fire from the British 
artillery. The shrapnel shot from Stevenson’s batteries 
fell with too deadly an aim among the Beloochee footmen 
for them to hold their position on the hills. They fled 
towards the walls of the fortress, and our infantry pushed 
hotly after them. But not in time were they to secure 
an entrance ; the gates were closed against their advance. 
The artillery was now brought into play. ¢ The infantry, 
compelled to protect themselves against the heavy fire 
poured in from the rocks, sheltered themselves behind 
some ruined buildings, whilst our batteries, planted on 
the heights, opened upon the gate and the neighbouring 
defences. Two of Cooper's guns were brought within a 
distance of 200 yards ; and whilst the gunners fell under 
the matchlock fire of the enemy, played full upon the 
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gate. At last it gave way. Pointmg hw» hand towards 
the gate, Willsmre rode down to show the infantry that 
an entrance was ready for them. Rusing at once fiom 
their cover, they rushed in with a loud hurrah. Penny- 
cuick and his men were the first to enter. The other 
companies soon followed, untilethe whole of the storming 
column were within théwalls of Khelat. Onward they 
struggled manfully towards the citadel. Every inch of 
ground was obstimately disputed. But at last the citadel 
was won There was a desperate resistance. Sword in 
hand, Mehrab Khan and some of his principal chiefs 
stood there to give us battle The Khan himself fell 
dead with a musket-ball through hi breast. Enght of 
his printipal ministers and Sirdars fell beside him. Fiom 
some inner ipartments, of difficult approach, a fire wus 
stl poured im upon our people , and it was not until 
Lieutenant Loveday, an assistant of the British agent, 
went up to them alone, that they were mduced to sur- 
render” Loveday received them as prisoners , and then 


* The private letters of Lieutenant Loveday (quoted in the Asratic 
Journal) throw some light upon the incidents of the capture. ‘‘In 
one court yard I saw a heap of their dead, some forty or fifty—some 
very fine handsome fellows—their shields shot thiough, and broken 
swords and matchlocks lying about in every direction, telling of the 
fierce fight There was still, however, a small party who obstinately 
held out in an inner apartment , there was no gomg at them except by 
a narrow passage, which admitted but of one at a time, three or four 
attempted it, and were instantly shot dead. We offered them quarter, 
but they would not trust us. At last ] was sent up alone, when they 
surrendered * * * * J then went to the mother of Shah Newaz, 
who is the new Khan, and who made his escape from prison seven 
years ago This poor creature, with a few old women, had been shut 
up in a distant apartment ever since the flight of her son, miserably 
fed and miserably clothed. I explained in a few words what had taken 
place , our capture of the fort, the death of Mehrab Khan, and the 
near approach of her son, whom our government had placed on the 
Musnud. You may readily fancy the scene what with surpiise and 
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proceeded to rescue from captivity the aged mother and 
other ferrale dependents of an old rival, whose claims 
were to be no Jonger denied 

Nussur Khan, the chief’s son, had fled A considerable 
amount of prize property was collected , an old pretender 
to the throne, hnown as Shah Newaz, who had for some 
*yme been hanging on to the skirts of Shah Soojah and 
his allies, was sect up im his place, and the provinces of 
Shawl, Moostung, and Cutchee, which had long been sen- 
tenced to spoliation, were stripped from the old dominions 
of the Khan of Khelat, and mnexed to the territories of 
Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk The Shah had been hankering 
after an entcnsion of empire , and 1t was determined that 
the much-covetcd aggiandisement should be conceded to 
him im the direction of Upper Sindh 

It 18 possible that, whilst all these circumstances were 
bung nimated and discussed at Avitabile’s dinner table, 
there may hue been present one or two officers much 
troubled with self questionmgs regarding the justice of 
these proccedings But the generu opimon, all through- 
out Afghanistan and India, was that this Mehrab Khan 
had been nghtly punished for his offences Few hncw 
thstinctly what these offences were There was a gencial 
impression tht he had been guilty of acts of indescnbable 


j ), she turst into tears, said she was my slave, and would have thrown 
herself at. my feet if I had not prevented her On the following day a 
itw of Mehrab khan’s servants brought the body of their master for 
burial—a fine loohing man There was one hitle hole in his breast, 
which told cf a musket ball having passed throu,h He had no clothes 
on, ercept lis nik pyammahs One of his slaves whispered me for 
ashawl, alas! I hid nothing of the kind, but luckily remembered 2 
brocade bed ¢ ver, which I had bought im my days of folly and extra 
vagance at Delh: I called ton 1t smmediately, and gave it tothe Khan’s 
servants, who weic deli,hted with tl is last mark of respect, and wrap 
yipz u) the body n at, pliced their deccased master on a char poy, and 
carried him to the mive ” 
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treachery , and that duimg the passage of the British 
aimy through Beloochistan, he was continually molcstinz 
our advanemg columns It was the fwhion to ittributc 
to the wickedness of Meln vb Khan all the suffermes 
which afflicted the Aimy of the Indus on its march to 
Candahar, the scaraty which pressed so heavily upon 
man and beast, and the depredations of the mar wding 
Beloochees The very barrenncss of the country, indeed, 
was by some lud at his door It was not very clearly 
seen, it this time, that the Army of the Indus was at 
least as much the causc, ws it was the victim of the 
scarcity in Beloochistan When ow troops passed through 
the dominions of the Khun of Khelit, there was already, 
as has been shown by Burncs’s admissions, a scarcuty m 
the land , and oui vast movingcamp increased it The safe 
pssage of the Bolan Pass w ts effected through the fnendly 
agency of the Brahoo chicf And we have it emphatically, 
upon the authority of Macnightcn, that the progress of the 
Army of the Indus through the country of Mehrab Khan 
was attended by much devastation—that a great injury 
w ws inflicted upon the people—and that nothing would 
live been easier than for the Khan to have destroyed our 
entne force Such was the language of our diplomatists up 
to the end of March , but m April, Burnes recommended 
the castigation of the Khan of Khelat , and Mehrab Khan 
was doomed to be stripped, on the first convenient oppor 
tunity, of his terzitory, and depiived either of his liberty 
ov hi life he evidence of Mehrab Khan’s treachery 
not sufficiently strong to satisfy me that the British 
1.ghteously confiscated his principality and sacrificed his 
life He was surroundcd by traitois When his strong- 
hold was entered, it was scen that the servants he had 
trusted had the means of betraying then master and it 
was clear, to all who imvestigated the charges agaist 
him with judicial impartiality, that he had been betrayed, 
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It was clear that many of the offences imputed to him 
were to be ascribed rather to the machinations of his 
secret enemies than to his own enmity and bad faith. 
But he had been early doomed to destruction. The 
recommendations of the British diplomatists in Afghan- 
istan had been adopted by the Governor-General ; and 
the deposition of Mebrab Khan, and the amesetion 
of Shawl, Moostung, and Cutchee, had been decreed in 
the Simlah Council Chamber.* It was true that Shah 
Soojah had, in the hour of need, been succoured by 
Mchrab Khan. A statesman in whom the kindly in- 
stincts of humanity were so strong as in Lord Auckland, 
was not likely to forget the obligations which so essential 
a& service at such a time imposed upon the restored 
monarch.t But the graceful suggestion of the Governor- 
General was lost ; and the Khan lived just long enough 
to curse himself for his folly in having opened his arms 


* In his minute of August 20, Lord Auckland wrote on this subject - 
—‘*Mr. Macnaghten has authority, as respects the Khelat territories, 
to declare the annexation of the provinces of Shawl, Moostung, and 
Cutch Gundava to the Afghan dominions ; and I have but to add, that 
it is my strong opinion that no power should be left in the hands of 
Mehrab Khan, who has shown himself our bitter and deceitful enemy, 
wholly unworthy of our confidence. For this object, it will, I conceive, 
be sufficient to occupy Khelat itself, and to hold it and the districts 
adjacent, in addition to Moostung and Shawl, under our provisional 
management or superintendence, for the very short period that will 
elapse, until it may be seen what final arrangements can be made re- 
specting it, either by bringing it also under the direct rule of the Shah, 
or placing the claimant, Shan Newaz Khan (or any other Beloochee 
chief), in possession of it.”—[MS. Records.]} 

+ ‘‘As to Mehrab Khan himself, he may have claims upon Shah 
Soojah-ool-Moolk, arising out of the important succour given to his 
Majesty in his expedition in 1834, and Mr. Macnaghten will naturally 
not fail to second any proposition of a liberal personal support to the 
chief which the Shah may be disposed to make, in generous acknow- 
ledgment of those services." —[Lord Auckland’s Minute: August 20, 
1839. MS, Records.) 
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to recerve the Suddozye pretender, when he fled, baffled 
and beaten, from the battle-field of Candahar Fo: that 
act of hospitality he paid, five years afterwards, with his 
hfe. 

Whether any thoughts of this kind arose to dash the 
pleasure of those who toasted the victors of Khelat at 
Avitabile’s dinner table, can only be conjectmed, but 
all present acknowledged that the captwe of Mehrab 
Khan’s stronghold was a great military exploit The 
native soldiery are said to have esteemed 1t more highly 
than the capture of Ghuznee, for they had been wiscly 
allowed to participate in the honour of the exploit 
Su John Keane had been much censured for composing 
his stormmg column entnely of European companies 
The exclusiveness of the act seemed to imply mis 
trust in his Scpoy regiments, and did not raise the 
General m the estimation of their officers It was 1 
, subject, thcreforc, of general congratulation throughort 
the Comp wy’s umy, that a Native regiment had shared 
with two of the Ghuznee storming corps the glory of 
the assault upon Khelat, and had proved themselves well 
woithy of the confidence that had been placed in them 

And sv Sr John Keane and General Willshne 2cturned 
to India. The “Army of the Indus” was broken up , 
and soon there came from England the welcome announce 
ment that the successes of the campaign had been duly 
appreciated by the Sovereign, and the chief actors duly 
rewarded Lord Auckland was created an Earl, Sir 
John Keane rose up as Baron Keane of Ghuznee , Mr 
Macnaghten took his place in history as Sur William 
Macnaghten, Baronet , Colonel Wade became thenceforth 
Sir Claude Wade, Kmght, and a shower of lesser dis 
tinctions, of brevets and Bath-honours, descended upou 
the workmg officers, whose gallantry had contnbutea so 
largely to the success of this memorable campaign. 


CHAPTER II. 
{January—September : 1840. ] 


The Great Game in Central Asia—The Russian Expedition to Khiva 
— Apprebensions of Burnes—Colonel Stoddart— Affairs on the 
Hindoo-Koosh—Failure of the Russian Expedition—Conduct of 
the Sikhs—Herat and Yar Mahomed—Mission of Abbott and 
Shakespear—Disturbances in the Ghilzye Country—Fall of Khelat 
— Arthur Conolly. 


Tax King and the Envoy spent the winter at Jellalabad. 
Thore was something like a lull in Afghanistan. When 
the snow is on the ground the turbulence of the Afghans 
is wont to subside.” The time was favourable for the' 
consideration of revenue matters, and Macnaghten began 
to inquire into the expenditure and the resources of the 
kingdom. The inquiry was not a satisfactory one. It 
was obvious that the government could be carried on 
only by the extraction of large sums from the treasury 


* The winter, however, was not wholly unproductive of military 
events. A detachment was sent out under Colonel Orchard to reduce 
the fort of Pushoot, which lies some fifty miles to the north-east of 
Jellalabad, and to expel the ‘‘refraetory chief” é¢ the surrounding 
district. The affair was a successful failure. Repeated attempts were 
made by the Engineer, Pigou, to blow in the gate, after the Ghumee 
fashion ; but the heavy rains had damaged the powder, which was 
naturally bad; and every effort was unsuccessful. As there was no 
hope of effecting an entrance in this manner; as Abbott and his artil- 
Jery had vainly exhausted their ammunition, and a considerable number 
of our men had fallen under the fire of the fort, Orchard drew off the 
assailants, Soon after their withdrawal, however, the enemy evacuated 
the place. 
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of India; and Macnaghten was continually urging the 
Supreme Government to authorise the expenditure of 
these large sums of money, and continually exhorting the 
authorities in the north-western provinces to send him 
all the treasure they could spare. | 

But there was much in the state of our foreign rela- 
tions at this time to distract the thoughts of the minister 
from the affairs of the home department. The Russian 
question was now forcing itself again upon our Indian 
statesmen. Even before the Court turned its back upon 
Caubul, tidings had been received, in the first instance 
from Pottinger at Herat, which left little room to doubt 
that a Russian force was about to set out from Oren- 
burgh on an expedition into Central Asia. The imme- 
diate object of this movement was to threaten tle state 
of Khiva, which had long been throwing obstacles in the 
way of Russian commerce, and carrying off Russian sub- 
jects into hopeless captivity. Russia had been prose- 
cuting an extensive trade with the countries of Central 
Asia; but the state of Khiva which borders on the 
country occupied by the Kerghiz Cossacks, was now 
dgglared by the Russian Government to be “daily harass- 
iny the wandering tribes that encamp on our frontiers, 
interrupting the intercourse the other states of Asia keep 
up with us, detaining the caravans of Bokhara on their 
way to and from Russia, obliging them to pay extrava- 
gant duties, and compelling them by main force to pass 
through its terrfory, and there seizing a considerable 
portion of their merchandise.” “These insults to 
foreigners, holding commercial intercourse with Russia, 
are, however,’ continues the Russian state-paper—the 
manifesto of the Government of the Ozar, declaring the 
grounds of their expedition into Central Asia—“of less 
importance than the attacks which have been made on 
Russian caravans. Not one of these can now cross the 
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desert without danger It was in this manner that a 
Russian caravan from Orenburgh, with goods belonging 
to our merchants, was pillaged by the armed bands of 
Khiva. No Russian merchant can now venture mto 
that country without running the nsk of losing his hfe 
vor bemg made a prisoner ‘The mhabitants of Khiva 
ue constantly making mcursions into that part of the 
country of the Kerghiz which 15 at a distance from our 
lines, and to crown all these msults, they are 
detamimg several thousand Russian subjects in slavery 
The number of these unfortunate wretches icreases 
daily, for the peaceful fishermen on the banks of the 
C‘agpian are continually attacked and carned off 1s slaves 
to Khiva.” 

Here were plainly and intelliynbly set forth the myuries 
committed by the state of Khivi igamst the subjects of 
the Russian Government, ind the grounds on which the 
Jatter called for redress Every ittempt, 1t was stated, to 
obtam satisfaction for these wrongs, by 1eason and pe- 
suasion, had failed It wis necessary, therefore, to 1esort 
to more decisive mceisures “Every means of persua- 
sion,” continued the manifc sto, “lias now been exhausted 
The nights of Russi, the security of her trade, the tran- 
quulhty of her subjects, and the dignity of the state, call 
for decisrve measures , and the Emperor has judged it to 
be time to send a body of troops to Khiva, to put an end 
to robbery and exaction, to deliver those Russians who 
ire detained in slavery, to make the mhabitants of Khiva 
esteom and respect the Russian name, and finally to 
strengthen in that part of Asia the lawful mfluence to 
which Russia has a nght, and which alone can insme the 
maimtenance of peace This is the purpose of the present 
expedition , and as soon as 1t shall be attamed, and an 
orde: of things conformable to the interests of Russia 
and the neighbouring Asiatic states shall be established 
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on a permanent footing, the body of troops which has 
received orders to maich on Khriva will return to the 
frontiers of the empire” 

The casus bellz was here laid down with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, and the facts stated in the manifesto were not 
to be demed But 1t wav believed that Russia had other 
objects in view than the hberition of her slaves and the 
safety of her commeice , and that if the Bnitish army had 
not occupied Afghanistan, this manifesto would not have 
been issued by the Cza. It wos regarded, indeed, as a 
counter movement called forth by our own advance, and 
candid men could allege nothmg agamst 1t on the score 
of justice 01 expediency There was something suspicious 
m the time and manner of 1t5 cnunciation But there 
Wis Iess of wenession and usurpation m it than in our 
own manifesto The movement was justified by the law 
of nitions There wis outwardly something, mdeed, of 
positive mghteousness in it, appealing to the best instincts 
of our nature And, if there were behind 11 this out 
side show of humanity a pohtic desire to keep in check 
1 11val power, that was now intruding in countries fir 
beyond its own line of frontier, it can only be sud that 
our own movement into Afghonistan ws directed against 
a danger of the same kind, but of much less substantial 
proportions 

But the expedition of Russia into Central Asia excited 
the alarm of ouy statesmen in Afghanistan, though it did 
not rouse their indignation Theie was, at all events, 
in it much food for anxious consideration It was the 
one great subject of thought and topic of discussion in the 
winter of 18391840 Burnes, who was left in control 
at Caubul, whilst Macnaghtcn was with the Shah at 
Jellalabad, now, with the snow around him, found him 
self in the enjoyment of 2 season of comparative leisure, 


able both to think «and to write ‘“ What a year has 
d 2 
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been the past,” he wrote to a friend at Bombay, on the 
19th of November—‘“ not to me, I mean, but to our 
affairs in the East Further submission to what was 
going on, and our days of supremacy in the East, were 
numbered. As it is, we have brought upon ourselves 
seme ndditional half-milhon of*annual expenditure, and, 
cre 1840 ends, I predjct that our frontiers and those of 
Russia will touch—that is, the states dependent upon 
either of us will—and that is the same thing. ; 

Every week brings fresh business ; and all the world mM 
now have it that Russia has advanced on Khiva. What 
of that? She has the right tu relieve her enslaved 
countrymen , and if she have the power, why should she 
hive sv long hesitated? But the time she ha» chosen 
for this blow 1s an awkward one. I hold, however, that 
the man who recommends the cantunment of a British 
or an Indian soldier west of the Indus is an enemy to his 
country.” * ° 

After the lapse of «a month, Burnes wrote again to 
wnother correspondent, more emphatically, on the same 
pubject : 

But everything past and present has been cast into the shade 
by the expedition which the Russians have now pushed into 
Central Asia. I have known of it for eight weeks past, and had 
numerous and authentic reports concerning their waggons, their 
matériel, &c., &c., all of which are on a grand scale, giving rise to 
serious apprehensions that their plans are not confined to the 
chastisement of the petty Khan of Khiva; indeed, our policy at 
Herat is already out of joint, and we have reason to know that 
Russia from Khiva looks to that city. Her attack on Khiva 1s 
justified by all the laws of nations; and in a country lke England, 
where slave-dealing is so odiously detested, ought to find favow 
in men’s eyes rather than blame. Yet the time chosen weals a 
bad appearance, if it at once does not lead to the inference that 
Russia has put forth her forces merely to counteract our policy. 


* MS. Correspondence. 
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This latter 13 my opmion, and by our advance on Caubul we 
have thus hastened the great crnsis England and Russia will 
divide Asia between them, and the two empires will enlarge lke 
the circles 10 the water till they are lost in nothing, and future 
generations will search for both of usm these regions, as we now 
seek for the remains of Alexander and his Grecks 

While external affairs stand thus, interna) matters are not free 
from anxiety. Dost Mahomed’s power 1s nominally dissolved , but 
he has just been mvited to Bokhara at, the imstigation of Russia, 
and he hopes to receive Balkh as a gift from the King theie, but 
in May next we shall occupy Balkh, and if Russia advances beyond 
Khiva, be prepared to meet he: Troops are, indeed, warned , but 
as we cannot act till May, we shall have vbundance ot time As 
for withdrawing our army, it 1s out of the question, foi though I 
manta that man to be an enemy to his country who recommends 
a soldier to be stationed west of the Indus, what 1s to be done? 
Shah Soojah s contingent has been hitherto so mismanaged that it 
is fit for nothing, and till fit (Gupposimg Russia not to have 
uppeaied), the Shah cannot rely on Afghans So he says_ but :f 
he will but place British officers over them, pay them regularly‘ 
and not interfere with then republican ideas, they would alone 

“keep this country in orde: Now, there is a dose of politics for 

you, 28 veibose a» I used to give you when we dined 1t the house 
in Waterloo place, or when over a lobster, after some of those 
biilliant society meetings in London My present position 1s 15 
follows I drive the coach m Caubul while Macmaghten 13 with the 
King On our arrival here, the envoy made a bold pish to get 
away, he being tired of his place, but the Governor General 
beseeched him to stay a while longer, and appointed your humble 
servant resident at Candahar, but this I declined, and 1 now get 
2v00 rupees for staying here, though I hope to receive my re»! 
dents salary The atrocious crime of being a young man 1s what 
I imagine keeps ene en second so long but 1 get on well with 
Macnaghten, and only want responsibility to be a happy man 

In the Punjab, all 18,1 am glad to say, wrong The son has 
usurped all real power, and Kuruk Singh is a cypher I hope 
then stmfe will lead to the evacuation of Peshawur Events bid 
far for ou takmg Herat, and then, and not till then, shall we 
have restored the Afghan monarchy y 


Less heavily on VMacnaghten’s mind sate the thought 
* MS Correspondence, 
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of this Russian invasion. Other and nearer sources of 
inqwetude troubled him at this time In whatsvever 
direction he turned his eyes, he was glared at by some 
great trouble Everything ww going wrong At Hor it 
Ya. Mahomed was pluy ing 1 gamc of uneaampled ticachery 
In the remote regions of Centril*Asia, a British envoy wis 
groaning under the tyranny of the unscrupulous Ameci 
of Bokhara Nearu home, the measuies of the double 
government in Afghanistan were begining to bear their 
own bitter fruits At Candahar, the Douranees were 
chafing under the cxactions of unpopulir revenue ofhcers 
In the Kohistan, alreidy were thosc, who had revolted, in 
a ciitical hour, agunst Dost Mahomed, and contributed 
largely to his eapulsion from Afghanistan, sighing for his 
return And further down towards the South, the country 
which we had midc the burial place of Mehrab Khan, was 
breaking out mto ichelhon agamst the vuthority which 
we had attempted to establish , while the Sikhs, to whom, 
we had conceded 5v much, our associates in the Tripartite 
Treaty, were unsciupulously intriguing agamst us 

All these things were igamst him = It was plam that 
he was among a people of a very different stamp from 
those with whom hc hid been connccted throughout the 
earlier years of his audmimuistrative career There was 
much to disquiet his mind, to engage his thoughts, and to 
occupy his time One after another he passed in review 
before him all the difhculties which beset his path , but 
there ws nothing that pressed more heavily on his mind, 
or which seemed to rouse him mto intenser action, than 
the outrages to which Colonel Stoddart had been sub- 
jected at Bokhaza. 

Stoddut hid been ot Bohhara ever since the close of 
the year 1835 He had been desprtched by Mr M‘Neill 
to that Court, with mstructions to obtam the hberation 
of all the Russiins pming there in captivity, and tc con 
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clude a friendly treaty with the Ameer. Has 1cception, 
though marked by some caprice, was not altogether un- 
courteous. He was very ignorant of the customs of the 
country, and was inclined to resent as insults the exaction 
of formalities in accordance with the ordinary usages of 
Bokhara. He seems to gjiave made no effort to win the 
favour of the barbarous monarch by the adoption of a con 
ciliatory demeanour ; but somehow*or other he scrambled 
through the firat ceremonials without giving the Com- 
mander of the Faithful any mortal offence. 

But 1t would appear that he soon excited the litter 
enmity of the Reiss, or minister His letters had been 
addressed to the predecessor of this man. The old mmister 
had been disgraced whilst Stoddart was on his way to 
Bokhara, and the new man was little inclined to regaid 
with favour the Feringhee who had sought the protcction 
of the old. Ina very short time, Stoddart, having been 
invited to the residence of the Reis, was suddenly seized, 
thrown to the ground, bound with cords, and threatened 
with death by the mmuster himself, who stood over lim 
with a long knife. He was then cariied out, on a dark 
runy night, ito the streets, hurricd fiom place to place, 
by torchlight, and at last lowered down by ropes into a 
dark well, swarming with the most nauseous vermin, to 
be the companion of murderers and thieves. In fhis 
wretched dungeon, weakened both in body and in mind 
by long-continued suffering, he consented outwardly to 
conform to the*ceremonials of the Mahomedan faith. 

After two months of extreme suffering, Stoddart was 
released from this dreadful dungeon. The chief officer of 
police then received him into his house; and from this 
time, throughout the year 1839, though subject to the 
caprices of a tyrannous monarch and an unscrupulous 
minister, and the insults of barbarians of less note, his 
condition on the whole was bettered. The success of the 
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Bntish in Afghanistan seemed for a time to awaken the 
Ameer to a just sense of the power of the British nation, 
and Stoddart rose into importance at the Bokhara Court, 
as the agent of a powerful state, capable of exercising a 
mighty mfluence over the destimes of Central Asa But 
the caprices of this barbarous petentate were great The 
smules of to-day were followed by the cruelties of the 
moniow Stoddart contmued a pnsoner at Bokhara , wd 
Macnaghten, sympathismg with the suffermgs of a brave 
officer, and eager to chastise the msolent barbarity of 
the petty Central Asian tyrant, again contemplated the 
despatch of a brigade across the mountains of the Hindov- 
Koosh 

It was necessary, however, to tread cautiously on this 
ground There were more 1easons than one why Mac 
naghten, at this time, turned his thoughts towards Bok 
hara Dost Mahomed had sought an asylum at the 
Ameer’s Court * The “Commander of the Faithful, 4 
this 1ude Mussulman potentate ostentatiously termed him 
self, received the fugitive with open irms For a httle 
while he lavished upon the fallen Pimce all the benignities 
of oniental hospitality , ud then laid his heavy hand upcn 
him, and made him a prisoner 

“Tt seems certam that the Dost has got into bad odour 
at Bokhara,’ wrote Macnaghten to Burncs, on the 20th 
of Februiry, “and it 1s very improbable that the two 


* Finding that he had little hope of so estat hing his influence 
among the petty Oosbeg states, as to enable him, with their assistance, 
to make an effort to regam his lost dominions, the Ameer had con 
templated 1 fhght into the Persian terntones But the Governor ut 
Balhkh intercepted the fugitive, and invited him to that place. Jubbar 
Khan went on the part of the Amee1, and was detaimed until the arnval 
of Dost Mahomed himself Then the Ameer was informed that the 
Khan of Bokhara desired the presence at his capital of the ex ruler of 
Caubul Sorely perplexed, and almost helpless, but not without some 
misgivings, Dost Mahomed then went to Bokhara 
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Ameers 001 Moomuneen will ever act cordially together ” 
It was the policy of om Bntish diplomatists, at this time, 
to heep the two Ameers in a state of disumon and anta 

gonism But the very course which Macnaghten was 
disposed to pursue towards Bokhara, was that of all otheis 
which was most surely galculated to cement an alliance 
between them A mulitary expedition agamst Bokhai i 
would, in all probability, have ind@ced the Khan to1elease 
Dost Mahomed, and to supply him with the means of 
crossing the fiontie: at the head of an imposing body ot 
fighting men, and, uded by the Wullee of Khooloom and 
other chiefs of the Oosbeg hill states, making in cffort to 
1egain his lost dommions Theie was something, too, m 
the alleged ciuse of Dost Mahomed’s confmemcnt at 
Bokhara, which made Macnaghten waver still more in his 
determimation to send an amy acioss the Hindvv Koosh, 
and sugested to him the cxpedicncy of devoting himoeclf 
_to the furtherance of objects of another kind = It was sud 
that the Ameen of Bokhar. was greatly mecnscd by Dost 
Mahomed’s practical 1efusal to summon his family to thit 
uty They had remauned under the charge of Jubbu 
Khan, m the hospitable termtory of the Wullce of 
Khooloom, and 1t was reported that the Khan of Bokhara 
had declared, that 1f they sought the protection of the 
British Government, hu would destroy Dost Mishomed 

But Jubbar Khan was well disposed it this timc to seck 
from the British i honourable asylum for his brother s 
family , and the question of their 1eccption was eirnestly 
pondered by Macnighten, and discussed with the Shih 

In the middle of February, he wrote to Burnes, fiom 
Jellalabad, that although common hospit ity requicd 
that an asylum should not be refused to prisons “im sv 
distressed a plight as the Dost s family , but thit, at the 
same time, common prudence required that in the evercise 
of this office of humanity, we should not expose ourselves 
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to the machinations of perfidious enemies. He suggested 
therefore, that Dr. Lord, in reply to any request on the 
subject, should say that a safe und honourable asylum 
would be granted to the Amecr’s family on condition of 
their residing wherever our government might think 
proper to locate them. 7 

But stolid, selfish, and remorseless towards his enemies, 
Shah Soojah was not easily to be persuaded that either 
humanity or policy demanded that he should grant an 
asylum or a maintenance to Dost Mahomed’s family, and 
declared that nothing short of absolute force would induce 
him to contribute a rupec towards their support. The 
vicissitudes of his past life had only hardened the King’s 
heart, and often as he had sought an “asylum” himself, 
he had now, in the day of prosperity, no bowels of compas- 
sion for the fugitive and the suppliant. On the English 
envoy, however, the obduracy of Shah Soojah had little 
effect, and he still declared that the family of Dost 
Mahomed were entitled to kind and honourable treatment 
at our hands. This justice and humanity required, whilst 
it seemed also to Macnaghten to be sound policy to hold 
out every inducement to the Ameer to commit his family 
to our charge. In that case, he wrote to Burnes, the Shah 
of Bokhara could make no use of Dost Mahomed, and the 
objection to the movement into Toorkistan would be 
obviated. ‘Let us examine,” he added, “ what we are to 
gain by such a movement, and upon what principles it 
should be conducted. The first thing to bf gained is the 
punishment of the Shah of Bokhara, for his frequent and 
outrageous violation of the law of nations, and the release 
of our agent, Colonel Stoddart, who, without some exertion 
on our part, will, it is likely, be doomed to incarceration 
for life. I suppose the expedition to be conveniently 
feasible, if entered upon at the proper season of the year. 
What Timour Shah effected, we can do; and with proper 
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arrangement we may cither enlist on our side, or keep 
neutral, the chiefy between us and Bohhaa If wo 
compelled the Shah of Bokhara to release Stoddart, to 
evacuate all the countries on this side of the Oxus, ind 
to pay the expenses of the expedition, we should have 
achieved all that 1s desirable ” * 

The Court remained at Jcllalabad up to the third week 
of April , and the excursive mindeof the Envoy wis still 
wandering out in the wild regions beyond the Hindoo 
Koosh It was certain that a Russian army was advancing 
upon Khiva In the country about Khooloom the adhe 
rents of Dost Mahomed were excitmg agunst us the 
hostility of the Oosbegs Jubbu Khan, with the Ameer s 
family ind a large party of 1etamers, were there The 
petty chiefs beyond the mountams were m2 stite of 
doubtful vassaluge, scarcely knowing whethc they were 
subject to Herat or to Caubul, whether they woull 

1ccogmise the Khin of Bokhari or the Khan of Khiva 13 
e 
their suzerain , or whether they would be, in effect, inde 
pendent of allt It was desu ble to annex these Cis Oxus 
puncipalities to the territory of the Shah, to strengthen ow 
frontier, and keep them out of the hands of the Bokhar. 
ruler Already ww there a weak detachment wintciin, 
amid the mhospitable snows of Bamecin The despitch 
of a strong brigade to the country beyond was still among 


* Jelalabad, February 23,1840 MS Correspondence 

ft Mehrab Khap, the Wullee of Maimouna, said to Arthur Conaily, 
in the autumn of 1840, ‘‘ My ancestors were content to serve the King 
of Caubul, and when members of that house fell into misfortune, the 7 
found hospitality here Shah Soojah 1s again upon his throne at 
Caubul, but now another Suddozye King calls upon me to submit only 
to Herat, and your Enghsh agent advises me to send my son there On 
the other hand, the Commander of the Faithful claims allegiance for 
Bokhara The Khan Huzzrut desires me to put myself under him , and 
you know how I was forced to act when the Persian Asoph ood dowlah 
crossed the Moorghaub ” 
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the cherished projects of the Envoy. Writing from Jellala- 
bad, he turned his back upon the southern passes, ana 
looking out across the northern Caucasian mountains, 
declared that it was casicr to march on Bokhara than to 
subjugate the tribes of the Khybur. To the Governor of 
Agra he thus addressed himsclf on the Ist of April, “ A 
brigade of ours, with a due proportion of artillery, would, 
I think, from all I have heard, be fully competent to over- 
come any opposition that could be offered to us between 
this and Bokhara. J do not think that we should incur 
the risk of the movement solely for the purpose of reannex- 
ing the Cis-Oxus provinces to the dominions of his Majesty 
Shah Soojah ; though if they are not so reannexed, Bokhara, 
at the instigation of Russia, will certainly assert a real 
supremacy. At present she has only Balkh and its 
dependencies, and her sway over that even is but nominal. 
But we cannot allow Dost Mahomed’s family to occupy so 
commanding a position as Khooloom, close to the Afghan 
frontier. And may not the contingency upon which the 
home authorities direct an advance, be said to have arisen 
should the Russians establish themselves in force at 
Bokhara ?””* 

It was, indeed, a great vame ou which Macnaghten was 
then intent—a game so vast that the subjugation of the 
Punjab and Nepaul was regarded as a petty contribution 
to its success. These grand schemes dazzled him, and he 
could not see the dangers which yrew at his feet. 

“‘T intend,” he wrote in the letter above Quoted, ‘“ send- 
ing Arthur Conolly, who has joined me here, and Rawlinson 
ona mission to Kokan, with a view, if possible, to frustrate 
the knavish tricks of the Ausse log in that quarter. 
Though there are doubtless many of the elements of mis- 
chief in this country, yet 1 should not apprehend any 
internal explosion, even if the greater portion of our troops 


* Sir W. Macnaghten to Mr. Roberteon, April 1, 1840. 
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were withdrawn Depend upon it we shall never be at 
our ease in Ind until we have subjugated the Pung ib 
and Nepaul , and the sooncr we can come to 1 reckonm,2 
with our faithful allies the Singhs, the better They uc 
domg all they can to mjme us m this quarter, wd tc 
comforting all the rebels and purties disaffected to his 
Majesty Shah Soojith We should here have no difhculty 
m dealng with them in this quartef, and I will venture to 
vy there would not be a disciple of Nanuk on this side 
the Indus a week vfte: the declu ation of hostilitics 

As the month adv uccd, the imtelligence from the 
North was more wd morc calculated to rivet the opmion 
entertuned by Burnes and others of the success of the 
Russian expedition and Mirmghten begin to think 


* On the 21st of Wurch, Mienighten had written to the Agia 
Governor ‘Lord Auckland tells me th vt the Russian fo1ce consists only 
of 3000 cavalry Cossacks, 800 mounted artillerymen, and twelve light 

*field pieces , but Burnes tells me that he knows, from good informa 
tion, that the turce is much]uge Let us hope the armada may be 
dispersed before 1t reaches Bokhain, whatever may be the strength of 
it If the Rusnans are likely to establish themselves there, we had 
better be up and duing "—(MS Co iespondence ) 

But on the 15th of April he wi t fiom Jellalabad ‘‘ You will see 
from Captain Abbotts report how contemptible 1s the enemy with 
which the Russians have to contend nd I fea they will experience no 
obstacle to ther progress all the w1y + Bolhara Had we not been 
here, they would by this time nest year have cstablished themselves 
without the slightest opposition o: difficulty in Afghamstan They 
ippear to have completely gained ove: (whether 1 promuses or threats) 
the King of Bokhara, who tuins a dcif eai to all our advances — 
(MS Correspondence 5 

On the 23rd, the Court having then commenced 1ts progiess to 
Caubul, the Envoy wrote in a still less ccnfident strain ‘‘ All accounts 
concur in stating that the Russians have reached Khiva, and I anta 
cipate anything but a bed of roses unless something be Jone to distract 
people s attention from the intrigues a head, by putting a stop to those 
in our rear We are now on the field of battle on which Shah Soojah 
cst his throne in 1810 What must his Majesty’s feelings be now ?” 
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that the danger was greater than he had once believed. 
“ Unless,” he wrote at the end of Apnl, “ Lord Auckland 
act with vigour and promptitude to secure and open our 
rear, we shall soon be between two fires—if not under 
them France and Russia are advancing with only the 
remote contingency of profit to 8txmulate them We are 
supine, whilst our inactivity will probably be the cause 
of our rum. France gratuitously supphes Persia with 
30,000 muskets, at a time when Persia may be said to be 
at war with us J cannot, though I have repeatedly and 
earmestly pressed my 1cqucst, obtain a smgle musket ” 

A fortnight after this letter was written, the Envoy 
proposed to Burnes that he should proceed on @ mission 
to the Russian camp “He sud, he would willingly go if 
ordered—but that,” added Macnaghten, “1s not the spuit 
which should animate our Elchee ,” and the design was 
abandoned It must hive been very soon after this * 
that the glad tidimgs of the break down of the Russian‘ 
expedition 1eached the Court of Shah Soojah The Envoy 
hid spoken despondingly of the contemptible encmy 
which the Russian army had to encounter But there was 
an enemy of which no account was taken—an encmy that 
hid destioyed one of Napoleon’s finest armics, and which 
wits doomed to overthrow utterly our own policy in Cen- 
tril Asia—spreading its toils around Peroffski’s advancing 
columns The Snow was domg .ts work 

On the 13th of March, the failure of the expedition 
Wis Announced im the public journals of St Petersburgh, 
and Lord Clanucarde, on the same day, sent the intelh 
gence to Lurd Palmerston The journals announced that 
the mtense cold, the decp snow, and the maccessibihty of 
the countiy, had destroyed the camels, and compelled the 
aimy to retrace its steps But the actual truth was worse 


* May 10, 1842, 
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than the newspaper history ; for Peroffski’s ill-fated army 
had been attacked by pestilence and famine. 

As the year wore on, Macnaghten’s difficulties seemed 
to thicken around him. The failure of the Russian expe- 
dition removed one source of inquietude; but it was a 
remote one. And nearer home, many great dangers were 
bristling up in his path. Still immersed, however, in 
foreign politics, the Envoy gave little heed to the domestic 
troubles which were environing him. His thoughts were 
continually ranging beyond the limits of Shah Soojah’s 
dominions ; and whilst the edifice he had reared was fall- 
ing to pieces by the force of its own innate corruptness, 
he was devising measures of external defence. 

During the spring and the early summer months two 
subjects pressed urgently on his attention, and became 
the burdens of his discourse. The one was the conduct 
of the Sikhs; the other, the state of affairs at Herat. 
Ever since the death of Runjeet Singh, the temper of the 
Lahore Durbar had been such as to impress the Envoy 
strongly with the conviction that nothing but decisive 
measures would ever bring our allies to regard the terms 
of the Tripartite Treaty. The real ruler of the Punjab 
was the young and impetuous Prince, Nao Nehal Singh, 
who had almost set aside the authority of his imbecile 
father, and was longing for the day when he might take 
more openly and undisguisedly the sceptre into his hands. 
In every possible way our allies had evaded the stipu- 
lations of the*treaty. They had rendered no effectual aid 
to Prince Timour in the operations which, conjointly 
with Wade, he had undertaken for the recovery of his 
father’s throne. They were making light of the obliga- 
tion to support a contingent force of Sikh troops on the 
frontier, in return for the subsidy granted by the treaty ; 
and proof had been afforded that they were engaged in 
treasonable correspondence with our enemies in Afghan: 
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wtan. It 1s certain, at least, that they were harbouring at 
ther frontier stations the rebel Ghilzye chiefs, who had 
been driven out of Shah Soojah’s territory, and suffering, 
if not aiding, them to return again to foment new dis- 
turbances Sultan Mahomed Khan and his brothers at 
Peshawur were servants of the Maharajah, but they were 
Barukzyes still, and 1t was not strange that they regarded 
with undisguised satisfaction the clouds which were gather- 
ing over the restored Suddozye monarchy 

But more important still than these considerations, was 
the question which had now amscn regarding the free 
passage of our troops and convoys through the dominions 
of Lahore It was obvious that we could not mamtam 
our position in Afghanistan so long as the Punjab stood 
impassable between that country and Hindostan But 
Nao Nehal Singb ind the Kilsa viewed with msurmount 
able jealousy the passage of ow arm iments through the 
Punjab They declared, that when Mr Clark negotiated 
for a passage for the troops returning from the expedition 
into Afghanistan, the accorded permission ws limited to 
that especial case, and was by no mews mtended to 
convey a general license for the repeated crossings and 
1ecrossings which now seemed to be in contemplation 
But Macnaghten declared that 1t was absolutely necessary 
to “macadamise” the road through the Punjab, and 
the authorities at Calcutta began to think that a war with 
the Sikhs was no improbable event 

Parallel with these mquietudes arising ofit of the con- 
duct of the Lahore Durbar and its agents, ran the troubles 
which weighed upon Macnaghten’s mind in connexion 
with the ill-omened aspect of affaurs at Herat The mso 
lent ingratitude of Yar Mahomed had reached a pitch of 
sublime danng The British Government were lavishing 
their treasures upon Herat, and the chief mmuster of 
Herat, in return for this support, was msulting the British 
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officers, and intriguing with the Persian Court. It has 
been stated that in the month of June, 1839, Major 
D’Arcy Todd had been despatched on a special mission tc 
Herat. He was instructed to conclude a treaty of friend- 
ship with Shah Kamran; to ascertain the causes of the 
dissatisfaction of the Heratee Court with the British 
Government; to conciliate the good will of Yar Mahomed, 
and to wean him from his Persian intrigues, by assuring 
him of our friendly disposition towards him, and of our 
desire to support his administration; to determine, if 
possible, the boundaries between Shah Kamran’s and 
Shah Soojah’s dominions; to aid the Heratee Government 
with money, and to strengthen the fortifications of the 
place. This accomplished, he was to have joined the Court 
of Shah Soojah, leaving Pottinger, whose authority he was 
not to have superseded, to carry on the ordinary duties of 
the Agency. But the young Bombay Artilleryman had 
availed himself of the occasion of Todd’s presence at Herat 
t8 obtain leave of absence, and visit the British provinces ; 
and the latter had consented to remain in his place. 

The task which had been entrusted to Major Todd he 
had performed, as far as such a task was one of possible 
performance, with no common address; and being a man 
of enlarged humanity, with a high sense of his duty as a 
Christian officer, he had exerted himself to render the 
presence of the British Mission at Herat a blessing to tho 
oppressed and suffermg people. But it was not possible to 
change the nature of Yar Mahomed ; to make him either 
grateful or true. In the history of human infamy there is 
nothing more infamous than the conduct of this man. The 
treaty between the British Government and the state of 
Herat, by which the latter bound itself not to enter into 
negotiations with other states without the knowledge and 
consent of the British Resident, had only been signed a 
few weeks, when Yar Mahomed was detected in carrying 
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on a correspondence with the Persian Asoof ood-Dowlah at 
Meshed, offermg to place himself and his country under 
the protection of the Persian Government, and inviting 
him to enter into a league for the expulsion of the mfidel 
English from Afghanistan 

Up to this time eight lakhs of rupees had been ad- 
vanced to the Heratec Government When the new year 
dawned upon Herat, twelve lakhs had been so ad- 
vanced The tftmost benefits had been conferred upon 
the state The measures of our Bntish officers had rescued 
“ King, chiefs, and people from starvation”* But at this 
very time a lIctter was addressed to Mahomed Shah of 
Persia, in the name of Shih Kimran, declaring the 
Heratee ruler to be the fathful servant of the Shah in- 
Shah , and setting forth that he only tolerated the pie- 
sence of the English because they were useful to him— 
that, mm truth, they were not nigyardly with their money , 
butthat the hopes of his Majesty were in the asylum of Islam 

In explanation of this black hearted treachery it 1 
sud that the apprehensions of Yar Mahomed had been 
excited by the imposing attitude of Great Bntam m 
\fghanistan—that he looked 1pon the danger to be 
apprehended from the contiguity of the British army as 
-omething less remote and more alarming than the return 
of Mahomed Shah, and that it was his policy at this 
time to play off one state aguinst another, and to secure 
the good ofhces of Peru. whilst openly recerving the 


* “The price of flow. in the Herat bazaar was, About this timc, one 
Company’s rupee for less than four Hindostanee seers , and the whole 
supply from Toorkistan, the markets of which had been opened by our 
negotiations with Khiva On our armval at Herat, although the har- 
vest had been reaped, five maunds of flour were with difficulty pro 
cured in the bazaar , and to meet the demand which the arrival of 
the Mission (conmsting of about 120 persons) occasioned, we had imme 
<uately to send for supplies to Senstan ”—[Facts relating to Herat, by 


Dr J. 8. Logm.] 
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bounties of Great Britain This 1s, doubtless, the view 
in which the matter 1s to be regarded with reference to 
the case of Yar Mahomed, the statesman He was not 
meapable of taking a statesmanhke view of the position 
of his prmcipahty He understood the mterests of Herat 
But better still did he understand the imterests of Yar 
Miuhomed The presence of the English officers at Herat 
was a burden and a reproach to the Wuzeer He hated 
their interference , he had no sympathy with ther high 
toned notions of humanity—with their honor of slavery 
— vith their compassion for the werk and oppressed He 
had thnven best in bad times, he had found the sufter- 
mss of the people sexvicerble to him = The surverllance 
of the British Mission impeded the cxeruse of his ubi 
t uy desire to eniich himsclf it the expense of his poorer 
c untrymen Svhe hated Pottmnge: , he hited Todd, he 
hited every high minded Enghshman — But he bore with 
them for then money Todd’s mesures were especially 
distasteful to him ‘The effort which he was moiking to 
break down the accursed slave tr ide of Central Asia, was 
more obnoxious than everything beside 

Associated with Todd—an Artillery ofhcer—ware two 
othe: subalterns of Artillery—Junes Abbott and Rich 
mond Shakespear They were men of ability, of enthu 
siism, and of high courige Abbott’s m nd was of a moie 
lniginative and romantic cast than tht of his associate, 
vho had qualities of a more serviccable kind, more prac 
tical, and more judicious Both were men sure to carry 
out any duty, however hazardous, entrusted to them, in a 
conscientious and mtiepid manner They were well inclined 
for any kind of personal adventure , and, ardent in the 
pursuit of knowledge, were eager to explore new coun 
tries, to mix with an unfamiliar people, and to visit un 
civilised courts When, therefore, Todd, acquamted with 
the menacing attitude which Russia had assumed towards 

E2 
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the Court of Khiva, and the declared grounds of her 
Central-Asian expedition, recognised the expediency of 
despatching a British officer to the capital of the Khan 
Huzzrut, to mediate for the liberation of the Russian 
slaves in captivity there, he was fortunate in having at 
his elbow two men, to either of whom he might securely 
entrust the charge of a mission at once hazardous and 
delicate. In December, 1840, Abbott, who was the 
senior of the two, was hastily despatched to the Court 
of Khiva* The Khivan ruler, then awaiting in alarm 
the approach of the Muscovite battalions, yet not alto- 
gether unsuspicious of the forward movements of the 
British, was well-inclined to receive the Mission; but 
Yar Mahomed had set at work the same dark intrigues 


* **When Major Todd, in June, 1839, arrived as ayer at Herat, 
he selected Moollah Hussan, 1 Mahomedan priest’of great respect- 
ability, as bearer of a letter of friendship to the Khan Huzzrut 
(Supreme Lord) of Khiva, called also Khaurism Shah, or King of 
Khaurism. Moollah Hussan, arrived at Khiva when the state was 
threatened with a Russian invasion, was well received; and on his 
return was accompanied by an QOosbeg Lord, Shookkurroola Bre by 
name, as ambassador from the Khan Huzzrut to the Indian Govern- 
ment. The letter borne by this ambassador accepted of the tender of 
British friendship, and made several demands which could not Le com- 
plied with on the responsibility of Major Todd. It was in answer to 
this mission that the Envoy deputed me to visit the Court of Khiva.” 
—{Captain Abbott's Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva: 
Preliminary Remarks.] For an account of Captain Abbott’s personal 
adventures, with a glimmering here and there of, his political nego- 
tiations, I would refer the reader to his interesting volumes. Abbott 
Bays, at the commencement of his narrative: ‘‘We (Todd and Abbott) 
separate under circumstances sufficiently gloomy. I leave him in the 
very stronghold of robbers. I go myself as agent of the British 
Government to a Court, of the language and manners of which I am 
utterly ignorant, and to accomplish that of which the most san- 
guine have no hope. It is simply a matter of duty, and as such 
entered upon cheerfully, and with full determination to carry my efforta 
to the utmost,” 
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which had caused Colonel Stoddart to be cast into capti- 
vity at Bokhara, and was doing his best to thwart the 
humane efforts of the British artilleryman. He seems 
to have had an instinctive hatred of men who were exert- 
ing themselves to sweep away the foul slave-marts of 
Central Asia. . 

With deep and painful interest Macnaghten watched 
the progress of events at Herat. * The perfidy of Yar 
Mahomed was so glaring—so unblushing—that the Envoy 
had not hesitated to recommend offensive proceedings 
against the state of Herat, to be followed by its re-annexa- 
tion to the dominions of Shah Soojah. But Lord Auck- 
land when the proposal first came before him, was dis- 
inclined to embrace it. He thought it better to forgive 
Yar Mahomed ; and make a further experiment upon the 
gratitude of the Wuzccr. So, instead of an army, as 
Macnaghten eagerly recommended, a further supply of 
enoney was sent to Herat ; and Yar Mahomed continued 
to intrigue with the Persian Government.* 

It seemed to the Envoy, at this time, that there was 
no middle course to be pursued. All through our Cen- 
tral-Asian policy, indeed, there ran two substantive ideas. 
It was either the bayonet or the money-bag that was to 
settle everything for us.) When Macnaghten found that 


* Ghorian, the frontier post of Herat, had been taken by the Per- 
sians in 1888. When, in the spring of 1840, the perfidy of Yar 
Mahomed was dis@overed, the Wuzeer expressed some contrition, and 
an anxiety to prove his sincerity, by fitting out an expedition for the 
recovery of Herat. All that he wanted was money. If the British 
agent would advance him two lakhs of rupees, he would speedily 
recover Ghorian. The money was advanced ; and of courseGhorian was 
not recovered. It was believed by the Mission that, whilst pretending 
to make his preparations for the expedition, the Wuzeer was sending 
messages to the Persian commandant at Ghorian, telling him not to be 
under any apprehensions, for that although the British desired him to 
recover the place, he had no intention of making the attempt. 
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the rulers of Herat were not to be dragooned into pro- 
priety, he declared that there was nothing left for us now 
but to bribe them. He proposed that a subsidy of two 
or three lakhs per annum should be granted to Herat ; 
that guns, muskets, and ordnance stvres in abundance 
should be furnished to the state; and in the meanwhile 
he continued to send up more treasure, with a profusion 
which startled the Calcutta Government, to be expended 
on the strengthening of its defences and the sustentation 
of the people. 

But as tho treachery of Yar Mahomed became more 
fully developed, the Governor-General began to mistrust 
the efficacy of the course of forbearance and conciliation 
which he had in the first instance recommended. He had 
authorised Major Todd to declare his forgiveness of all 
past offences, and was willing to enter upon a new cove- 
nant of friendship, ras@ tabula, with the offending state. 
But he was not then acquainted with the fact of the letter 
to Mahomed Shah, in which, with almost unexampled 
shamelessness, the writer boasted of the cajolery practised 
upon the English, who lavished their money freely upon 
Herat, whilst its rulers were flinging themselves into the 
arms of Persia; for although that letter had been written 
in January, and came, therefore, within the margin of 
those offences for which forgiveness had been declared, it 
was not until some time afterwards that this crowning act 
of perfidy was discovered and laid bare before the Governor- 
General. Then it would seem that Lord Auckland began 
to waver in his resolution to maintain the independence of 
Herat. But he was at this time resident at Calcutta. 
Sir Jasper Nicolls,* who had held the chief command at 


* In Council, the Commander-in-Chief was consistently opposed to 
the project of an advance on Herat or the countries beyond the Hindoo- 
Koosh. On the 25th of May he wrote in his journal: ‘‘In a quiet 
way, without any formality, I placed in the Governor-General’s hands 
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Madras, an old and distinguished officer, who had done 
good service in the Nepaul war, and was possessed of an 
amount of Indian experience almost unexampled iu an 
Indian Commander-in-Chief, was at the Presidency. The 
war in Afghanistan had been extremely distasteful to him 
from the beginning, and he now viewed with suspicion 
and alarm all the projects which were passing before him 
for the despatch of more troops and the diversion of more 
treasure from their legitimate purposes in Hindostan. No 
warlike promptings, therefore, from the military side of 
the Council Chamber, ever stimulated Lord Auckland to 
bury his legions in the inhospitable defiles of Afghanistan, 
or to waste the finances of India in insane attempts to 
change the nature of the chicfs and people of Central 
Asia, and to bribe them into quiescence and peace. 
But ever was it the burden of Macnaghten’s lettcts, 
that he could do nothing with Afghanistan until Yar 
Mahomed and the Sikhs had been chastised ; and Herat 
on the one side, and Peshawur on the other, re-annexed to 
the Douranee Empire. How strongly he felt on these 
points may be gathered both from the public and private 
letters which, in the summer of 1840, he despatched from 
Caubul to his correspondents in different parts of India 


to-day in Council a paper detailing the numbers of regiments and 
troops or companies of artillery now beyond our frontier. It is very 
great: 1 troop and 5 companies of Artillery ; 1 regiment of Native 
Cavalry ; 9 reginsents of European and 153 of Native Infantry; 24 
companies of Golundauze, and 2 companies of Sappers. I remarked 
at the foot that this aggregate exceeded, except in horse artillery and 
cavalry, the two armies which, in 1803, beat down the great army of 
Scindiah, under Lake and Wellesley. I did this in the hope of inducing 
Lord Auckland to pause before he sanctioned any advance upon Balkh 
or to Herat, for we can ill afford any such extension of our force. In 
truth, we are much weaker now than in 1838, when the first augmen- 
tation was ordered in view to our later campaign.”—[JfS. Journal of 
Sir Jasper Nicolls.} 
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and Afghanistan. “This,” he wrote to the Governor- 
General on the 20th of July, “if the means are available, 
appears to me the time for accomphshmg the great work 
which your Lordship has commenced, and of effectually 
frustrating the designs of Russia. Herat should now be 
taken possession of in the nameof Shah Soojah To leave 
it in the hands of its present possessors, after the fresh 
proofs of treachery 4nd enmity towards us which they 
have displayed, would, m my humble opinion, be most 
dangerous. Herat may be said to be the pivot of all 
operations affecting the safety of our possessions and our 
interests in the East, and thence Balkh and Bokhara would 
be at all times accessible The Sikhs should no longer be 
suffered to throw unreasonable obstacles in the way of our 
just and necessary objects, and if they really feel (as they 
aie bound by treaty to do) an mterest in the success of 
our operations, they should not object to the passage of 
our troops, or even to then location in the Punjab, should 
such a measure be deemed conducive to the welfare of us 
both Your Loidship will, I feel assured, forgive the 
freedom of these remarks I am convinced that one grand 
effort will place the safety of our imterests on a firm and 
sohd basis I shall only add, that should 
offensive operations agaist Herat be undertaken, I should 
not ontertain the smallest doubt of their complete and 
speedy success, especially as we should have many frrends 
in the country” * “We have a beautiful game on our 
hands,” he wrote m another letter, “ if we have the 
means and inclination to play it properly Our advance 
upon Herat would go far to induce the Russian govern- 
ment to attend to any reasonable overtures on the part of 
the Khan of Khiva.” 

And so still was Macnaghten’s cry ever for more money 


* MS. Correspondence See also letters to Mr Robertson, Mayor 
Todd, and Sir J. R. Carnac ,—quoted 1n first edition. 
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and more bayonets, that he might play the “beautiful 
game” of knocking down and setting up kingdoms and 
principalities, with which it became us not to interfere, to 
the waste of the resources, and the sacrifice of the interests 
of those whom Providence had especially committed to 
our care. : 

In the meanwhile, in the domipions of Shah Soojah 
everything was going wrong. Macnaghten still professed 
his belief in the popularity of the King, and was unwilling 
to acknowledge that the people were not in a state of 
repose. But every now and then, both in Afghanistan 
itself, and in the country that had been wrested from 
Mehrab Khan, awkward evidences of the unsettled state 
of the country rose up to proclaim fur and wide the fact, 
that there was little loyalty in men’s minds towards the 
Shah, and little affection for his foreign supporters. The 
Ghilzyes, whom in the preceding autumn Captain Outram 
*had attacked, and, it was said, reduced, were now again 
rebelling in Western Afghanistan. The chiefs had fled to 
Peshawur, had been harboured there during the winter, 
and now, on the return of the spring, had been slipped 
from their retreat, strengthened, it was believed, by Sikh 
gold. At all events, in the month of April they were 
actively employed raising the tribes and cutting off our 
communications between Candahar and Caubul. General 
Nott had by this time assumed the command of the troops 
at the formereplace—a place with which his name has 
since become imperishably associated. Under-rating the 
strength of the “rebels,” as all were then called who did 
not appreciate the new order of things which the British 
had established in Afghanistan, he sent out a party of 
200 horsemen, under Captains Walker and Tayler, to 
clear the road. But the detachment was not strong 
enough for the purpose. It was necessary to reinforce 
them. Nott bad some good officers about him, but he 
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had not one better than Captain William Anderson, of 
the Bengal Artillery, commandant of the Shah’s Horse 
Artillery at Candahar. So, on the 6th of May, the General 
sent for Anderson, and asked him whether he could pre- 
pare himself to march on the following morning, with a 
regiment of foot, four guns, and 300 horsemen. Anderson 
answered promptly that the artillery were always ready, 
and that he would do his best. By seven o'clock on the 
following morning the detachment was under arms and 
ready for the march. On the 14th they came up with 
Tayler and Walker, in the neighbourhood of the Turnuk 
river. The Ghilzyes were about eight miles distant, 
variously reported at from 600 to 3000 men. Anderson’s 
cattle were exhausted ; so he halted, and to gain time, 
opened negotiations with the enemy. The answer sent 
back by the chiefs was a gallunt one. They said, that 
they had 12,000 men—a firm faith in God and in the 
justice of their cause—and that they would fight. So 
Anderson prepared to attack them. Detaching his cavalry 
to the right and left, he moved down, on the 16th, with 
his infantry and his guns, and, after a march of some five 
miles, found the enemy about 2000 strong, occupying 
some hills in his front. The action was a gallant one on 
both sides. Twice the enemy charged. The first charge 
was repulsed by a heavy fire from Turner's guns—the 
second was met at the point of the bayonet by Spence’s 
infantry. Anderson, after the first march from Candahar, 
beguiled by some accounts of the retirement of the enemy, 
had sent back the greater part of the cavalry with which 
he had started; so that he was weak in that arm. But 
for this, he would have cut up the enemy with heavy 
slaughter. As it was, the victory was complete. The 
enemy fled and betook themselves to their mountain fast- 
nesses, whilst Anderson re-formed column and marched 
on to take up a good position above Olan Robat. The 
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country around was quieted for a time by this victory ; 
but disaffection was not rooted out. Indeed, evory action 
of this kind only increased the bitter animosity of the 
Ghilzyes, and established unappeasable blood-feuds between 
our people and the tribes. 

But the money-bag was now brought in to complete 
what the bayonet had commenced. It was expedient to 
conciliate the Ghilzyes, who had at ‘any time the power of 
cutting off our communications between Candahar and 
Caubul; and Macnaghten, therefore, recommended the 
payment of an annual stipend to the chiefs,* on condition 
that they would restrain their followers from infesting 
the highways. But neither the bayonet nor the money- 
bag could keep these turbulent tribes in a continued state 
of repose. tT 

At the same time, the state of the southern provinces 


* 30,000 rupees (or 3000/7.) per annum. 

* + In connection with the Ghilzye affairs at tLis time, comes in the 
unpleasant story of the surrender of Wulloo Khan. I believe that the 
following account of the transaction, which appeared in a Calcutta 
journal, is substantially correct: ‘‘ Wulloo Khan, after his beating, 
wished to make terms. Anderson allowed him to go into Candahar 
todo so. He was successful, and received a dress of honour from 
Major Leech, and one from the Shah-zadah ruling Candahar. He 
declared he had been instigated to resistance by men in Candahar, and 
that he would show their letters. He returned to Anderson, and then 
to his home; when hearing that Lieutenant Nicolson and Shah-zadah 
Timour were near, relying on the pledged words of our political agent, 
Major Leech, and¢the Shah-zadah Futteh Jung, Wulloo Khan went to 
make his obedience, and was immediately seized and made prisoner. 
His letters and dress of honour, together with a strong protest agaiaet 
such proceedings from Anderson, may have saved his head, but he is 
sent prisoner to Caubul.” The writcr adds, that ‘‘ three of the pri- 
soners made over to Lieutenant Nicolson and the Shah-zadah Timour 
had their heads struck off ;” but I have before me a specific declara- 
tion, made by the Envoy in a letter to Lord Auckland, dated November 
24, 1840, that ‘‘not a single political execution has taken place since 
his Majesty’s accession to power.” 
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was such as to excite painful disquietude in Macnaghten’s 
mind. The tract of country which, after the capture of 
Khelat. had been annexed, by the fiat of the Indian 
Government, to the territory of Shah Soojah, was per- 
petually breaking out into ficrce spasms of unrest. It 
had been almost entirely denudtd of British troops ; and 
small detachments were sent here and there, or solitary 
political agents sate themselves down, with only a hand- 
ful of fighting men at command, as though all their paths 
were pleasantness and peace, and all their homes bowers 
of repose. But the Beloochces neither liked their new 
chief nor his European supporters. The blood of Mehrab 
Khan was continually crying out against the usurpa- 
tion. Ever and anon opportunity offered, and it was not 
neglected. One officer,* on his way from the fort of 
Kahun with a convoy of camels, was overwhelmed and 
destroyed by the Beloochees. Kahun was invested by 
the Murrees. Quettah was besieged by the Khaukurs.t 
]t was soon apparent that the whole country was in revolt. 
The youthful son of Mehrab Khan was in the field. The 
tribes were flocking around him. The chief who had 
been set up in his place was at Khelat. Lieutenant 
Loveday was with him. The defences of the place were 
miserably out of repair. The garrison mainly consisted of 
the chicf’s own people. There were scarcely any means 
of resistance at their command, when the wild tribes, 
headed by the family of Nussur Khan, came crowding 
around the walls of Khelat. The new chief was staunch 


* Lieutenant Walpole Clerk—a young officer of conspicuous gallantry 
and zeal. 

+ The defence of the former place by Captain Lewis Brown, and of 
the latter by Captain Bean, are among the most noticeable incidents of 
the war, and deserve more extended notice than I can give them in 
this place. I am compelled to leave it to others to chronicle more 
minutely the progress of events in Upper Sindh. 
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and true But there were traitors and evil counsellors in 
the fort, and Loveday hstened to bad advice No suc 
cours could be sent to bis relief, for our other positions in 
Upper Sindh were threatened by the hostile tnbes. And 
so it happened that, afte: some days of beleaguerment, 
Khelat fell to the Brahop chiefs.* Newaz Khan abd 
cated in favour of the youthful son of the prince who had 
fallen in the defence of his stronghold, Loveday was 
made a prisoner, and when some months afterwards, a 
detachment of British tioops advanced to the relief of 
Dadur, which had been atticked by the enemy, the un 
fortunate young ofhce: wa» found in the deserted camp of 
the Brahoos, chamed to a cimel pannier, half naked, 


* Commenting on the neglect of all ordinary precautions, by which 
the insurrection had been suffered to make so much head in Upper 
Sindh, Burnes, on the 7th of August, wrote to Macnaghten —‘‘In 
Apnil, 1889, when called upon by you to state officially what should 
be done to chastise the treachery of the chief of Khelat, I recommended, 
In common with yourself and Lord Keane, his deposition , but I as 
plainly stated in my letter of the 10th of that month, ‘that while ou 
troops continued at Shawl, this may be an unnecessary arrangement 
(to raise national troops), but both at Moostung and Cutchee very 
energetic measures will be required to these countnes , ard happily 
their resources are such, that this will amply repay the labour and 
expense’ Was this vigour displayed by his Majesty’s Government on 
the spot, or by our own authorities ? One of his Majesty s governors 
has joined the msurgents, and the political agent was taken by surprise 
on an occasion which the slightest foresight might have anticipated 
What right have we to expect that any chief placed in power shall 
flourish by us, umiess his government 1s better than that which we 
have overthrown? Did Shah Newaz muster or even organise his 
troops? Did he point out the necessity for payment, or the means of 
making them superior to his adversanes? We advanced him a lakh of 
rupees, and allowed him to continue most at Caubul, while we with- 
drew all our troops Khelat 1s the capital of Beloochistan—a poor but 
vast country, stretching from the mountams im sight of the Indus to 
the confines of Perma Through this wide tract our discomfiture 
affects our reputation, the only solace mm it will be found in our chief, 
not our troops being vanquished "—{ Papers privately printed } 
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emaciated, and dead. His throat had just been cut by 
the sabre of a Beloochee horseman.* 

But in spite of all these indications of unrest—these 
signs of the desperate unpopularity of the restored 
monarchy—— Macnaghten clung to the belief that the 
country was settling down undeg the rule of Shah Soojah, 
and never ceased to represent to Lord Auckland and his 
secretaries that thcre ‘were no grounds for uneasiness or 
alarm. He was, indeed, most anxious to remove any 
impressions of an opposite character which may have 
forced themselves upon the minds of the Governor-Gene- 
ral and his advisers. On the 8th of July he wrote to 
Mr. Colvin, saying ; ‘‘You tell me that my letter has 
left. a very painful impression upon you, as manifesting 
my sense of the weakness of the royal cause. I fear I 
must have written my mind to very little purpose regard- 
ing the state of this country. You rightly conjecture 
that the Barukzyes have most ‘inflammable material to, 
work upon.” Of all moral qualities, avarice, credulity, 
and bigotry, arc the most inflammable, and the Afghans 
have all these three in perfection. They will take Sikh 
gold, they will belicve that Shah Soojah is nobody, and 
they will esteem it a merit to fight against us. When, 
in addition to these inducements, there has been positively 
no government in the country for the last thirty years, 
it will cease to be wondered at that commotion can easily 
be rained by intriguers possessing a long contiguity of 
fronticr, and having, besides, all the means ‘and appliances 
to ensure success. Though our presence here, doubtless, 
strengthens Shah Soojah, it must be remembered that in 
some sense it weakens him. There is no denying that 
he has been supported by infidels ; and were we not here, 
he would adopt Afghan means of suppressing dist urbances 


* This, however, was not until the beginning of November. Loveday 
had then been for some months in captivity. 
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such as we could not be a partyto. To break faith with 
a rebel is not deemed a sin by the most moral Afghan ; 
and assassination was an every day occurrence. By the 
encouragement of blood-feuds, it is notorious that Dost 
Mahomed propped up the little power he had beyond the 
gates of Caubul.”* 

It vexed Macnaghten’s spirit to think that he could 
not infuse into other British officers, in Afghanistan some 
of his own overflowing faith in the popularity of the Shah, 
or his own respect for the royal person. From the very 
outset of the campaign the popular feeling throughout 
the army had been strong against Shah Soojah, and the 
conduct of his Majesty himself had not tended to lessen 
it.t And the worst of it was, that all kinds of stories 


* Unpublished Correspondence of Sir W. H. Macnaghten. 

+ About this time Macnaghten had been much vexed by the conduct 
of General Nott, who, from first to last, treated the royal family cf 
Caubul with the supremest contempt. Nothing could induce him to 

have towards any one of them with ordinary respect. At Just 
Macnaghten was compelled to lay his complaints before the Supreme 
Government. ‘‘ It was with much regret,” he wrote to Lord Auckland, 
‘‘that I felt compelled to refer to government a difference of ovinio 
between myself and Sir Willoughby, but if such an outrage as that 
committed by General Nott is to be tolerated and justified, there must 
be an end of uur efforts to make it be believed that Shah Svojah is 
king of this country. I know how embarrassing these references are, 
and I should have been happy to have saved government the trouble of 
passing orders on the question, had Sir Willoughby so far supported 
me as to have conveyed a censure to General Nott for the deliberate 
and gratuitous violence which he had committed. The animus by 
which he has been actuated is apparent throughout—he refused to pay 
the Prince the common compliment of calling upon him, although told 
that such a civility was expected. There is, I regret to say, a feeling 
too prevalent amongst the officers of the force against his Majesty, who 
is considered the sole cause of their detention here—and I hope that 
though they may not be compelled to treat the royal family with 
becoming respect, yet that they will not be permitted to offer them a 
direct insult with impunity.” 
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about the haughty exclusveness of the Shah, and 
the low estimation in which he was held both by the 
British officers and by his own subjects, were perpetually 
making their way to Government House, and there 
finding ready acceptance. It uritated Macnaghten to 
receive letters from Colvin, commenting on failure, and 
hinting at mismanagement in Afghamstan. At last lus 
patience gave way, and on the 4th of August he wrote to 
the Private Secretary, bitterly complaining of the attention 
pad by Government to the stories of persons afflicted with 
the “imposthume of too much lewure,”’ who, he said, 
were daily fabricating the grossest falsehoods against his 
Majesty and the authorities, as the supposed cause of 
their detention in a land “not overflowing with beer and 
cheroots.” “The Shah,” he added, “is concilatory in the 
extreme to all his chiefs. He hstens with the greatest 
patience to all their requests and representations, however 
unreasonable, and he cannot bear tu give any of them a 
direct refusal on uny occasion You have been told that 
he 1s a ruler who seeks to get on ‘without trusting, 
rewarding, or punishing’ any of his own people = It 1» 
nonsense upon the fuce of it, and 1s contradicted by every 
hour's capenence I have nothmg more to say about his 
Majesty's character than I have already said 1 belicve 
him to be the best and ablest man in his kingdom = The 
history of the revenues of this poor country may be given 
in w few words. The whole 1s consumed in the pay of the 
priesthood, the soldiery, and the support oF his M.yesty’s 
household You shall have the particulars of these as 
svon as I can get half an hour’s le»sure. You know we 
are solemnly bound to refrain from interference in the 
internal administration , and, in my advice, I have been 
cautious to urge no innovations which could, at this early 
stage of our connection with them, shock the prejudices of 


the people.” 
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“ And now, my dear Colvin,” continued the vexed envoy, 
“you must allow me to disburden my mind to you I 
have perceived, or fancied I perceived, on several occasions 
lately, a want of confidence sn my procecdings, and a 
disposition to listen to every unfavourable report regarding 
affairs mm this quarter ; whilst I do not recene that sup- 
port to era the overwhelming difficulties of my position 
entitle me” He then adverted twa controversy which, 
he said, had been “ thrust upon him” by Brivadier Roberts, 
who commanded the Shah’s force There had been from 
the first a jealousy, almost amounting to a conflict of 
authority, between the envoy and the brigadier It was 
often dithcult to observe the just fiontier-line between the 
military and the political, and cach had chafed under the 
psuppostd interference of the othe: The soldicr, whose 
mmagimation did not colom affairs im Afghanistan with the 
ruscate hues which flushed everywhere the futwe of the 
aivihan, was 1egaided as an intrusive alarmist , whulst to 
Roberts 1t appeared, on the other hand, that the sanguine 
temperamcnt of the cnyoy, was likely to be the parent of 
a host of evils which might culmmate im some fnghtful 
disaster = =The controversy had been biought to the notice 
of the Governoi-Crencral, rather mm the shape of private or 
demi-ofhaal concspondcnce than in a formal appeal to the 
higher authority, and Lord Auckland, who still looked 
forwaid to the eutue withdrawal of the regular troops 
from Afghanistan, and was, therefore, anxious to support 
the functionarpy on whom would then devolve the chief 
military command, ordered an official letter to be written 
containimg some passages which stung the envoy to the 
quick * Believmg, then, that the Governor-Gencral had 


* Fis Lordship in Council has a strong desire, in which he looks 
for your concurrence, to uphold the military position of Brigadier 
Roberts Whenever the regular troops shall be withdrawn from 
Afghamstan, he vill be your first military authority , and every British 

VOL. II. v 
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withdrawn his confidence from him, he talked of resigning 
his appointment. “If no important operations,” he wrote 
to the Private Secretary, “should be contemplated for 
next year in this quarter, for the conduct of which it may 
be thought desirable that I should remain, some of the 
public money will be saved by the appointment of a lese- 
paid though equally qualified agent. I never yet have 
served in an office where I had not the confidence of my 
superiors, and my inclination to do so is by no means 
strengthened after a laborious public life of thirty-one 
years,” 

He was sore in spirit at this time because, as he said, 
his actions were watched and his measures criticised, and 
letters written to Calcutta, ,etting forth that things were 
not going on well in Afghanistan. He complained that 
the Governor-General was too willing to listen to all the 
stories which reached him from uncertam sources of in- 
formation, and he looked upon Lord Auckland's reasonable 
ercdulity as unreasonable want of confidence in him. “1 
am much obliged to you,” he wrote to a friend in August, 
“for the kind hint contained in your last. I should never 
for a moment think of resigning my post from any differ- 
ence of opinion between myself and my superiors, as to 
the measures which should be adopted for the security of 
our interests in this quarter; but when a want of con- 
fidence is shown in myself personally, I would rather not 
wait till I get a less equivocal hint to move. Of late, I 
find that there has been kept up a system of espionage 
on my proceedings, and that the most ready credence has 
been afforded to the malevolent tales of every idle fellow 


officer employed in that country, should be led to look to him. His 
Lordship can only express his approbation of the care which is exhi- 
bited by the Brigadier for the force committed to his charge, and he 
will be glad when circumstances will permit him to carry into effect his 
views for its discipline and comfort.” 
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about camp, to say nothing of newspaper fabrications, 
which are taken for gospel. I cannot well help myself as 
to my correspondents, for Colvin evidently writcs to me 
with the sanction of the Governor-General.” 

But above all these petty cares and distractions rose 
‘tthe one dominant thought in Macnaghten’s mind, of the 
great and beautiful game that was to be played by the 
annexation of Herat and the coercion of the Sikhs; and 
still he continued to write to Lord Auckland that there 
was nothing else to be done. One letter of many will 
suffice to show how this leading idea still overbore cvery- 
thing in his mind :— 


‘We are now arrived at a crisis which calls for the most serious 
consideration. If such a course should suit the convenience of 
government, I should say that a vigorous policy now is that which 
ought to be pursued. It is, indeed, in my opinion, by such a course 
alone that our interests can be secured, and your Lordship’s past 
policy justified. By annexing Herat to the crown of Caubul, and 

y insisting upon the concession of our rights from the ruler of the 

unjab, your Lordship will at once provide for the consolidation 
-of Shah Soojah’s power, and show to the world that the attainment 
of all the advantages contemplated from the movement across the 
Indus, has been hitherto opposed only by the perfidious intrigues 
of the two powers professing to be our friends and allies. In addi- 
tion to the demands already made upon the Sikhs, they should be 
required, I think, to admit unequivocally our right of way across 
the Punjab, and in the event of their denying this right, they 
should be convinced that we can take it. I confess myself utterly 
ignorant of what political objections may exist to this course of 
proceeding, or of the military means that may be available; and I 
am much staggered at a paper which I have just seen from Captain 
Sanders, who talks of its being expedient to take 12,000 men against 
Herat. I believe, however, that military authorities seldom under- 
rate the difficulties to be encountered. This paper will, I believe, 
be sent to your Lordship by Sir W. Cotton. I have a proposition 
from Captain Bean to recognise the right of Mehrab Khan's son to 
the musnud of Khelat. This I think might be done, if he would come 
and pay homage in person to Shah Soojah, as Shah Narwaz can never 
be re-instated. But I shall tell Captain Bean to keep the question 
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open if possible, until I know your Lordships views regarding. 
Herat If st be intended to send a lirge force into the country 
with a view of reducing Herat, the Khelat affan will afford an excel 
lent screen to our mtentaons I must beg your Lordsiup most 
earnestly, 1f possible to relieve the two European and five Native 
regiments now in this neighbourhood They are inefficient and 
worn out, and both officers and men are grumbling and d scon 
tented In the present state of affairs 1t would be yery hazardous 
to adimt of their returm, unleas their places were filled by fresh 
troops, and a relief would enable us to settle with promptitude the 
Bayor affairs, and to place our relations with the Khyburces on a 
firmer basis ‘Lhen, should Dost Mahomed come 1, he will have 
to be be sent to India, and in the present state of Sikh feeling, I 
doubt if it would be prudent to send him across the Punjab with 
only a regiment for his escort We have a rumou very ,enerilly 
credited, that Colonel Stoddart has been poisoned by the Ameer of 
Bokhara, but I yet hope that 1t will prove incorrect. On the Ghilzye 
affairs alluded to in your Lordship’s letter of the 16th, I have this 
day wntten to Mr Colvin In a day or two it 18 my intention to 
acnd up officially, with my comments a pape: h nded to me by Sir 
A Burnes, on the present state and future pt o»pects of thus country. 
I hope to show that all things considered, we are in as prosperors 
a condition as could have been expected Sir A of course wishes 
to prove the contrary since by doing so when he succeeds me, 
his failures would thus find excuse and his success additional 
credit This ia all natura! enough I have been exposed to a thou- 
sand interruptions whilst wniting this, and beg pirdon if [ have used 
too much frecdom * 


Tn 2 Jetter despatched uv few days afterw uds to Lord 
Auchland, Macnightcn wrote‘ 1 trust the Russi ms may 
not come to Ahivi this yeu, for we have quite enough on 
ow hands without them  Ciptun Cowolly stirts in a 
few days. I trust your Lordship will hwe the goodness 
to direct that both he and Captun Abbott be gizctted as 
heutenant colonels whilst serving in Toorkistan.” There 
had gone forth a mission—and wm ill omened one, to 
Bokhara—therc had gone forth two missions to Khiva— 


* MS Correspondence of Su WH Vacnaghter Caubul Aug. 
12, 1840 
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and now one was to be despatched to the intervening state 
of Kokund. 

Eagerly did Arthur Conolly grasp the idea of this 
Kokund mission. He was a man of an earnest, impulsive 
nature, running over with the purest feelings of benevo- 
lence, and glowing with the most intense longings after 
the civilisation and evangelisation of the human race. He 
believed that the great Central-Asian movement was 
designed by Providence to break down the huge walls of 
Mahomedanism which begirt the shining East, and to 
substitute civilisation, liberty, and peace, for barbarism, 
slavery, and strife. He was a visionary, but one of the 
noblest order ; snd when he looked out beyond the great 
barrier of the Hindoo-Koosh, traversed in imagination the 
deserts of Merv e, and visited the barbarous Courts of 
the Khans of Khiva, Kokund, and Bokhara, he never 
doubted for & moment that the mission which he was 
about to undertake was one of the highest and holiest 
with which a Christian officer could be entrusted. “I 
feel very confident,” he wrote to a friend, “about all our 
policy in Central Asia ; for I think that the designs of our 
government there are honest, and that they will work 
with a blessing from God, who seems now to be breaking 
up all the barriers of the long-closed East, for the imtro- 
duction of Christian knowledge and peace. It is deeply 
interesting to watch the effects that are being produced 
‘by the exertions of the European powers, some selfish and 
contrary ; others’ still selfish, but qualified with peace and 
generosity ; all made instrumental to good. See the French 
in Africa ; the English, Austrians, and Russians on the Bos- 
phorus, forcing the Turks to be European under a shadow 
of Mahomedanism, and providing for the peaceful settlement 
of the fairest and most sacred countries in the world.” * 

Ever delighting in adventure, and prone to romance, 


* MS. Correspondence of Arthur Conolly. Caubul: May 16, 1840. 
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he was at this time in a frame of mind which rendered 
him peculiarly greedy of excitement. A great sorrow was 
weighing heavily upon his heart. He sought relicf in 
stirring occupation—in active adventure upon new scenes 
of enterprise ; and when, for a time, it seemed that the 
unwillingness of the Supreme Government to sanction the 
mission was not to, be overcome, he gave vent to the 
livelicst feclings of disappointment: ‘I was greatly dis- 
appointed,” he wrote to 1 dear friend on the 30th of May, 
“when Lord Auckland’s prohibitory letter arrived : for I 
had set my heart upon this nobly stirring employment ; 
and when the chance of it seemed removed, I felt the 
blank that 2 man must feel who has a heavy grief as the 
first thing to fall back upon.” 

Conolly and Rawlinson were to have proceeded together 
to the camp of General Peroffski. But the Muscovite 
expedition to Khiva was brought by cold and want to 
a mournful end at Ak-boulak, and there was soon no 
Russian camp in Central Asia to which these enter- 
prising officers could be despatched, if the permission 
of Government had been obtained. But Conolly, be- 
lieving in his inmost heart that there was a much 
graudcr game to be played in those remote regions than 
one suggested by the mere accidental circumstance of 
the Russian advance, still clung to his conviction of the 
policy of the contemplated Mission, and earnestly enforced 
his opinions upon his political chief. Macnaghten listened 
—yielded—nnd indulging rather the wishes of his friend 
than conforming to the dictates of his own judgment, 
recommended the enterprise to the favourable considera- 
tion of the Supreme Government ; and acting upon certain 
passages in a letter from the Chief Sceretary, which might 
be construed into an implied permission, of a general 
rather than a specific character, ordered Conolly to pro- 
ceed to Khiva and Kokund. 
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It was with feelings of irrepressible dehght, that now, 
at the beginning of August, Arthur Conolly found himself’ 
“fairly gong” on his enterprising journey to the Courts 
of the Trans-Oxian Khans His heart was in the cause. 
He was full of impetuous enthusiasm He was eager that 
the British Government should play “the grand game” 
in Central Asia, and declared that a mission so nghteous 
in its objects must prosper in his hands, His spints rose, 
as he looked mto the future, and, full of generous 
enthusiasm, he began to make preparations for his journey. 
“We are just on the wing,” he wrote to Rawlinson on the 
22nd of August, “and I shall make the best of my way 
to the two capitals for which I carry credentials It 1s a 
work which must prosper , and I only wish again that you 
were to be of the party to accomplish it, but, as I said 
before, you occupy a high and useful station, and can’t be 
at two places at once If the British Government would 
pnly play the grand game ,—help Russia cordially to all 
that she has a 11ght to expect—shake hands with Persia 
—get her all possible amends from the Oosbegs, and 
secure her such a frontier as would both keep these man- 
stealers and savages in wholesome check, and take away 
her pretext for pushing herself and letting herself be 
pushed on to the Oxus—force the Bokhara Ameer to be 
just to us, the Afghans, and the other Oosbegs states, and 
his own kmgdom—but why go on, you know my, at any 
rate in one sense, enlarged views Inshaliah! The expe- 
pediency—nay, the necessity of them will be seen, and we 
shall play the noble part that the first Christian nation of 
the world ought to fill” 

There were still, however, causes of delay An ambas- 
sador from Shah Soojah was to accompany the British 
officer. But it was long before the King could select 
from the people about his Court one to whom he could 
entrust so responsible a duty. At last, after much hesi- 
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tation, his choice fell upon Allahdal Khan Populzye— 
a little, scrubby-looking, sallow-faced man, with a busy 
look and a restless eye, believed to be skilful in political 
intrigue, and as little likely to betray his trust as any 
man about the Court. He left his family and his money 
behind him, and these, as the Shah significantly said, were 
the best guarantees for his good conduct. 

Everything now wag ready. Conolly, carly in September, 
turned his face towards the Hindoo-Koosh. There was a 
mission of another kind then setting towards those dreary 
regions. Jt was not a Mission of Peace. Cvlunel Dennie, 
who had distinguished himsclf at the head of the Ghuzee 
stormers, was about to march, with the 35th Sepoy Regi- 
ment, to reinforce the Bamecan detachment, and to take 
the command of all the the troops on the northern frontier. 


tS 


CHAPTER III. 
{[June—November 1840 ] 


The last Straggles of Dost Mahomed—-The British in the Hindoo Koceh 
—The Ameer’s Family—Occupation of Baygah—Disaster of Ka 
murd—Escape of Dost Mahomed—Feverish State of Caubul— 
Dennie’s Brigade—Defcat of the Ameer—Sale in the Kohistan— 
The Battle of Purwandurrah—Sunender of Dost Mvhomed 


It 18 time that to these 1cgions of the Hindoo Koosh 
attention should now agun be directed = The httle force 
which had been despatched thither in the autumn of 1839, 
and had wintercd among the cavcs of Bameean, was by the 
coming in of spring released fiom its inactivity It was 
not Lord’s policy to be quct There was Jubbar Khan 
with the family of Dost Mahomed at Khooloom  Alicady 
it has been seen that the reception of these people hid 
been the subject of correspondence between Loid and 
Macnaghten But Jubbu Khan halted between two 
opinions The winter passed away The sprung passcd 
away And still he remained with his brother's family at 
Khooloom The Wullee, or chicf, of that place was still 
true to the cafise of the Amec: , and he purmrttcd the 
Newab to maintain this numerous party by levying the 
transit duties of the place 

This was a state of things which, in the opinion of Lord 
and Macnaghten, had already lasted long enough They 
were eager to bring the Newab toa decision So, at the 
end of May, or the beginning of June, a pirty ww sent 
out under Captain Garbett, ostensibly for the purpose of 
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reconnoitring the pnases to the north of our position at 
Bamecan. But there was, doubtless, another object in 
view. It was believed that such a demonstration would 
have the effect of quickening the movements of Jubbar 
Khan, who had more than once been on the point of starting 
for the British post, but, overcome by irresolution, had 
struck his tents and returned. Already had some of the 
party of refugees left their asylum at Khooloom, and sought 
the hospitality of the British, Azim Khan, one of the 
Amecr’s sons, had “come in;” and some of the women 
and children, too, had passed on towardsCaubul. But the 
Newab himself still vacillated; and it was believed that 
a furward movement of our troops would stimulate him to 
come to a decision. 

The movement had the desired effect. At all events, 
Jubbar Khan set out for Bameean. Nor was this the 
only noticeable result of the reconnaissance. Beyond the 
valley or glen of Kamurd, which stretches northward 
from Syghan across the great mountam-range, lay the 
isolated fortress of Bajgah. When our reconnoitring party 
came upon this place, to their surprise they found it 
deserted. It belonged to one Syud Mahomed, who now 
appeared, and declared that he had vacated it for the ex- 
press purpose of making a tender of the fort to the British, 
as an outpost that might be of great service to them. A 
small party of infantry were accordingly placed in the fort, 
and the circumstance was immediately reported to Dr. 
Lord. Lord grasped at the offer; and in the strongest 
terms recommended both to Cotton and Macnaghten the 
permanent occupation of the post. His arguments pre- 
vailed; and on the 29th of June the Shah’s 4th Regiment, 
under Captain Hay, was sent to garrison this isolated fort. 
On the 3rd of July, Jubbar Khan arrived at Bameean with 
the remaining membcrs of the Ameer’s family, and a large 
party of retainers. 


AFFAIRS AT BAJGAH, 1S 


It soon became obvious that the occupation of Bajgah 
was a mistake. Sturt, the engineer, who had been sent 
up to survey the passes, pronounced upon its unfitness as 
a military post. It was plain, too, that the temper of the 
surrounding tribes was very different from that of the 
population about Bameaan. At tho latter place the 
soldiery and the peasantry were on the best possible terms. 
About Bajgah the people looked upoh the new comers with 
a jealous eye. All the efforts of Captain Hay to establish 
a friendly intercourse between himself and the inhabitants 
failed. They would not bring in grain; they would not 
bring in forage. Soon their hostility began to evince itself 
ina more alarming manner. “On the extreme summits 
of the northern hills overlooking Bajgah, were frequently 
seen groups of horsemen, apparently watching the move- 
ments of the people in the deep glen below.”* 

Unfortunately, at this time Hay, the only officer at 

eBajgah, was incapacitated by sickness. So he sent to 
Syghan for Lieutenant Golding; and onthe 2nd of August 
sent out a party of two companies, wider Sergeant Douglas, 
to escort that officer to Bajgah. They performed their 
march without interruption, and at night bivouacked under 
the walls of a fort held by one Sula Beg. The chief 
received them with an outside show of friendliness; and 
then despatched a message to another chief, Baba Beg, of 
Ajur, saying, “Sec! I have the Feringhees in a dieg 
(caldron). They are ready to your hand. If you are not 
here by noontide to-morrow, I will yicld up my fort to 
them.” 

Morning came. There was no appearance of the party 

whom they had been sent to mect; so Douglas was pre- 


* See ‘“The British on the Hindoo-Koosh,” an admirable series of 
papers published in more than one Indian periodical, and in Stocqueler’s 
Memorials of Afghanistan. In referring to these papers, I acknow- 
ledge, with pride, my obligations to a brother's pen. 
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paring to return to Bajgah, when a heavy matchloch fire 
was opcned on his mcn, from the fort and the surrounding 
orchaids, and presently a party of Oosbey horsemen 
appeucd m sight, and charged down upon the httle band, 
who met and repulsed the attack It was a fine thing 
then to sce the bold fiont which Douglas and his men 
showcd fo the encmy, as they made their way, exposed to 
a hewy mitchlock fxe, through the dense orchards and 
wildcncss of gardens But miny fell on the 1ctiert, and 
many more would have fallen, for thar ammunition was 
well mgh gone, hid not Sturt suddenly appearcd with two 
more Ganpames of the same sturdy Goorkha Regiment,* 
and rescucd them fiom mevit ible dcstiuction The enemy 
turned and fiud, and Sturt wmd Douglas returned to 
Bajgah 

The evil tidings of this disaster soon reached Caubul. 
It was a time of decp ansicty As this month of August 
advanced, the perpleaitics which distr wtcd the mind of 
the envoy, gathered around him moic closely and more 
tormentingly <A series of smul but mortifying fulures, 
of which this Rajgah affun was one, not without a sig- 
nificance of then own, kept him in 1 constant state of 
exutalilty, and left him neither rest of body nor serenity 
of mind On the 12th of August he wrote to Major 
Rawlinson, saying, “There has been an awkward busmess 
nem Bajgah, owing to the meapacity of the ofhcer m 
command of the 4th o: Ghoorka Regiment He has 
allowed a company to lose thirty or forty men, killed and 
wounded, I thmk but httle of this affur Lord has 
gone off to put things to rights. Macgrego: has fuled 
also m hus efforts to set matters to rights in Baore 
His mnvineibles have been vanquished, and he has lost a 
gun. All these little accidents happening at once are 


* He arrive! at Baygah on his way from Kooloom, and volunteered 
has services to Hay. 
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enough to disgust onc; but, Jnehallah / the Company's. 
Nusseeb will prove superior to them all.” 

A week later, and it had become still more apparent 
that, even in the very neighbourhood of the capital, se- 
dition was weaving plots for the subversion of the autho- 
rity of the Shah; and that the Sikhs were intriguing 
from a distance for the restoration of Dost Mahomed. 
On the 19th of August, the envoy} wrote to the same 
correspondent, that he had “intercepted a letter which, if 
genuine (as he had every reason to belicve it to be), im- 
plicated many chiefs in meditated insurrection in favour 
of Dost Mahomed.” It distinctly stated too, that Nao- 
Nahal Singh had promised pecuniary aid in furtherance 
of the design. “Ll wn now just going to his Majesty,” 
he added, “to consult as to what should be done.” It 
was time, indeed, that the King and the envoy should 
take counsel together. Dost Mahomed had escaped from: 
Bokhara. 

For a while the fugitive Amecr had tasted the bitter- 
ness of close confinement in the city of Bokhara. His 
sons, Afzul Khan and Akbar Khan, shared his captivity 
We know how the Khan of this inhospitable place is 
wont to treat his Christian guests. His Mahomedan 
visitors, whom he at first reccived with an outside show 
of kindness, were dealt with somewhat more leniently. 
But the natural ferocity of the man was not to be kept 
down. Dost Mahomed nearly becaine the victim of a 
treachcrous murder. Baffled in this attempt on the life 
of his prisoners, and not daring openly to slay them, the 
Bokhara Amecr kept them for a time under strict sur- 
veillance, forbidding them even to repair to worship in 
the mosques. This inhospitable treatment seems to have 
called forth a remonstrance from the Shah of Persia, in 
consequence of which greater liberty was allowed to the 
unfortunate Princes. They made the most of the relaxa- 
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tion, and effected their escape, Many romantic incidents 
are told about this flight from Bokhara. The horse, on 
which the Ameer fled, fell exhausted by the way-side. So 
he transferred himself to a caravan, which he chanced to 
overtake, and escaped detection only by dyeing his beard 
with ink. The Wullee of Khogloom, with unshaken fide- 
lity, opened his arms to receive his old ally, and placed 
all his resources at his command. 

It was not long befure the Ameer again found himself 
at the head of a considerable force. His family, with the 
exception of the two sons who had shared his captivity 
in Bokhara, were in the hands of the British, He knew 
the danger of his determined course, and when reminded 
that his wives and children were in our power, sorrow- 
fully replied, “I have no family ; I have buried my wives 
and children.” As the Oosbeg fighting men flocked to 
the standards of Dost Mahomed and the Wullee of Khoo- 
loom, the hopes of the former seemed to rise ; and his 
determination to strike a vigorous blow for the recovery 
ef his lost empire, gathered strength and consistency. 
To have cut up the Bameean detachment, and emerging 
from the Hindoo-Koosh, to have appeared on the plains 
below flushed with victory, raising the old war-cry in the 
name of the Prophet, and profiting by the unpopularity 
of Shah Soojah and his supporters, in that part of the 
country, would have been a noble achivement—one which 
would have rendered easy his triumphant progress to the 
very walls of the capital. He determinéd to make the 
effort ; and early in September advanced upon Bameean, 
with a force of six or eight thousand men. 

The month of September brought with it no mitigation 
of the anxicties of the envoy. From the country beyond 
the Hindoo-Koosh came exaggerated tidings of the suc- 
cessful progress of Dost Mahomed. “It is reported to- 
day,” wrote Macnaghten on the 3rd, “that all Toorkistan 
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is in arms against the Feringhees and the .loofsids (rebels) 
here are very hard at work. It is certain that Hybuk 
has fallen to the Dost, and it is probable that Codrington 
will have to retire on Syghan. I put the best face on 
matters, and a slight success which our troops had at 
Bajgah over a party of the enemy, furnishes me with the 
foundation of a good story.” 

But this good story soon became*a bad one. On the 
30th of August the Oosbegs had attacked Bajgah ; and the 
Goorkhas under Codrington, aided by Rattray with some 
Afghan horse, had driven back the assailants. But it was 
plain that this isolated post, in the midst of a hostile 
population, was no longer tenable. It was expedient, 
therefore, to fall back upon Syghan. So Bajgah was 
evacuated. The Goorkhas commenced their retreat ; and 
then it was pronounced that Syghan could not bo held 
against a large body of hostile troops. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, that they would fall back upon Ba- 
theean. They lost everything upon the retreat. We had 
pushed on our outposts to those remote points, only to 
abandon them disastrously on the first appearance of the 
eneny. 

But there was something far worse than this. A regi- 
ment of Afghan infantry had been raised, and Captain 
Hopkins commanded it. It was the commencement of 
an attempt to establish a national army for the support 
of the throne. Its loyalty was now to be put to the 
proof, by placing it within the reach of all those sinister 
influences which were most likely to undermine it. The 
result may be readily anticipated. The atmosphcre of 
the Hindoo-Koosh, and the contiguity of Dost Mahomed, 
were fatal to the fidelity of the corps. The Afghan 
soldiers, headed by their commandant, Saleh Mahomed," 


* Saleh Mahomed, of whom mention will be made in a subsequent 
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deserted their colours ; and a number of them joined ike 
enemy. 

Duy after day, the tidings brought to Macnaghten were 
more and more distressing. All Afghanistan seemed ripe 
for revolt. “We are in a stew here,” he wrote to Raw- 
Jinson on the 6th of September, “perhaps greater than 
the occasion warrants; but our situation is far from 
comfortable. It is ‘reported that the whole country on 
this side the Oxus, is up in favour of the Dost, who, with 
the Wullee, is certainly advancing in great strength ; so 
much so that our troops have been obliged to fall back 
upon Bameenn, whilst we have a formidable band of con- 
spirators in the city, and the Kohistan is ripe for revolt. 
These matters of course engross my serious attention, and 
J have about fifty chits to answer every half-hour... . . 
We are wretchedly weak, having only three infantry 
regiments, including one of the Shah’s. We have been 
compelled to send off the 35th to reinforce the garrison at 
Bameoan, but still we are strong enough, I hope, in a fair 
field, to hick all the }/oofseds that could be brought against 
us.” 

Macnaghten’s worst fears were confirmed. Canbul now 
seemed to be on the eve of an insurrection. On the 9th, 
the Envoy, in preturbation of mind, wrote again to Raw- 
linson at Candahar : “ The town is in a very feverish state. 
Some people are shutting up their shops ; others, sending 
their familics away ; and some active measures must be 
taken for stopping the panic. We have taken possession of 
tho gate of the Balla Hissar by a guard from Craigie’s regi- 
ment, and brought the mountain train inside the citadel. 
The apparently insignificant fact of Mesdames Trevor and 
Marsh having come up to the Balla Hissar from the town, 


part of this narrative, told Captain Johnson that the conduct of the 
European non-commissioned officers had disgusted him and his men, 
and moved them to desert, 
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has created a great sensation. We are sending out a 
party to watch the Charekar Pass, and Sanders goes with 
them ; so that between force and conciliation and intriguo 
(in which art, I am sorry to tell you, I have now taken 
my degree), I hope we shall be more than a match for 
the Dost. But I have an anxious time of it, as you may 
imagine.” : 

But in the midst of all these perplexities he thought 
still of the “great game ”—of the annexation of Herat 
and the subjugation of the Punjab—and chafed under the 
restraints which Lord Auckland had imposed upon him. 
“T had a letter,” he wrote, “from Lord Auckland yes- 
terday, and from that I gather that his Lordship’s inten- 
tions are essentially pacific, both as regards Herat and 
the Punjab. Oh! for a Wellesley or a Hastings at this 
juncture. By a most ingenious process, he has substituted 
the cause for the effect, or rather the effect for the cause. 
He says, so long as we are continually agitating the quer- 
tien of taking possession of Peshawur and Herat, we 
cannot expect honest co-operation from the powers owning 
those places ; thus overlooking, or affecting to overlouk, 
the fact, that but for the dishonesty of those powers the 
question would never have been contemplated by us. 
This drivelling is beneath contempt. I shall now send 
up the proofs I have obtained (and they are tolerably 
strong) of the perfidy of the Sikhs without note or 
comment, and leave the rest to Providence. I shall 
adopt the same course with regard to the intrigues of Yar 
Mahomed.” 

Day after day, the clouds gathering over Caubul grew 
denser and darker. An open enemy was in the field, and 
a false friend—our ally of the famous Tripartite treaty— 
was insidiously pushing his intrigues up to the very 
gates of the Balla Hissar. On the 12th of September, 
Macnaghten, weary and dispirited, wrote to the Governor- 
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General, saying :-—“I am much fatigued, having been 
severely worked the whole day; but I write these few 
lines just to apprise your Lordship that affairs in this 
quarter have the worst possible appearance. The whole 
Kohistan is reported to be ripe for revolt, though possibly 
in this there may be some exaggeration ; and we hear of 
resolutions to rise in other parts of the country. But the 
worst news of all is that received from Dr. Lord this 
morning, to the effect that an entire company of Captain 
Hopkins’s corpe has gone off with its arms and accoutre- 
ments to join Dost Mahomed Khan, and it is fully ex- 
pected that their example will be followed by the whole 
regiment, Dost Mahomed Khan is said to be advancing 
with his entire force ; but Dr. Lord’s intelligence seems 
very defective. I have just had a note from Sir W. 
Cotton, in which he observes: ‘I really think the time 
has now arrived for you and I to tell Lord Auckland, totidem 
verbis, that circumstances have proved incontestably that 
there is no Afghan army, and that unless the Bengal 
troops are instantly strengthened, we cannot hold the 
country.’ I have long since, and strongly and repeatedly, 
urged my opinion that another brigade should be sent to 
us. I have also pointed out that there is no such thing 
as an Afghan army, and I have incessantly urged my 
carnest opinion to the effect that our position here would 
be most perilous unless a stop were put to Sikh intrigues. 
They have now been allowed to go on till the country is 
thoroughly convulsed by them. Up ¢o this moment 
Syud Mahomed Khan, one of the Barukzye triumvirate, 
is carrying into effect his iniquitous designs against his 
Majesty’s Government. Caubul is full of Sikh emissaries, 
and letters were yesterday intercepted from the Sikh 
agent to the address, amongst others, of Nao Nehal Singh, 
which clearly shows the animus by which the Sikhs are 
actuated towards their allies of the Tripartite treaty. 
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The Sikh agent acknowledged the Ictters were his own 
He did not know they had been opened ” 

The 18th of September was a memorable day It was 
the turning-point of our fortunes im Afghanistan On 
that day the anxieties of the Bntish mimister were at 
their height Never was the aspect of affairs more 
threatenmmg—never was there so little to cheer and en- 
courage the perplexed political chxef The pale cast of 
despondency was oven all his thoughts. His physical and 
mental energies were alike beginning to fal “At no 
period of my life,” he wiote on that 18th of September, 
“do Iremembe: having been so much harassed in body and 
mind as durmy the past month Nox 1s my uneasiness 
yet much Icssened The Afghans are gunpowder, and the 
Dust is a hghted match Of his whereabouts we are 
wonderfully ignorant I have no hope that he will attack 
Bameean, and I have gieat fear that he will throw himself 
into the Kcohistan, where, it 18 said, the whole country will 

*rise im his favour But Iam weary of conjecture, and we 
must make the best preparation we cin agamst every 
possible contingency Not the lcast of my vexatious 
aiises from our inalnhty to depute Shah zadah Timour at 
the present moment But his prcsence m the Kohistan us 
indispensably necessary He sets out this evening attended 
by all the chivalry of Ciwubul” 

But upon that very 18th of September— perhaps whilst 
the British minister, in peitibition und despondency of 
mind, was tr&cing these very 'incs, md looking, with 
pamful furebodings of cvil, for mtclligence from the 
Hindoo Koush, the detachment of troops, long shut up in 
those dieary miountam fistnesses, now reinforced from 
Caubul, were achicvin, i gicat and deusive victor) over 
the forces of Dost Mahomed and the Wullce of Khooloom, 
and changing the entue aspcct of “ffans m those 1emote 
Caucasian regiors. 

a 2 
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On the 14th, the reinforcuments under Brigadier Denme 
had reached Bamecean It was currently reported that, 
on that day, Dost Mahomed would ittack ow position 
Nothing, however, was secn of his army, ind contradictory 
reports of Ins movements contmucd to pour mtv cump 
From the storics wlich were circulated at Bamecan, and 
the contents of the Ictters divulged by the neighbouring 
Chics, it appeared that the Aincer hud not yet fully deter 
muncd whethar to make a descent upon ow detachimncnt, 
or to avoid the contest Fiom AKamurd he wiote to onc 
clnef “ For God’s suhc, tell me the vews' Will the 
Vornnghees run on fight! To the Sirdars of the Afghan 
corps that has just before descited, he wiotc that al 
Toorkistan had yomced Inm, and that he had 40,000 mcn 
at his call Jn all ns Icttershe declued that he had taken 
up arms for the honow of Jus ach.ion, md called upon all 
true behevers to flock to the holy standud of the Prophet 

Brigadier Donnic 5 first measure, upon reaching Bamecan, 
was to dinuum the apost ite Afzhin corps — He then beg uw 
to bethink hunself of inuchmg upon Syghan to meet the 
advancing troops of the Amear But the enemy werc then 
neucr than he wntiupited = On the cevenmg of the 17th, 
he obtained intelligence to the eftect that some adv uiced 
bodies of cy ury were “enterme the vallcy from the gicat 
dchle in our front,” sr miles from Bamecan, and on the 
following morning it was reported thit they had attacked 
a friendly village which hid clums to the protection of our 
troops The Bugidier resolved, therefore, to expel them 
It was believed that they constituted the adv ced guuid 
of the Ameu s irmy under his son Afzul Ahan On the 
mommng of the 18th, a detidiment was ordercd out to 
drive the enemy from the valley Soon after exght o clock, 
two horse-artillery guns unde: Lieutenant Murray Mic 
henzic, two companics of the 35th Native Infantry two 
companies of the Goorkha corps, anl about 400 Afghan 
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horse, marched out to mect the enemy. About half an 
hour afterwards, Dennic, with two more companies of the 
Native Infantry regiment, and two also of the Goorkha 
corps, followed in support of the advanced detachment. 
Instead of coming merely upon the advance of the enemy, 
the Brigadier found an army in his front. 

But in spite of the slender force eat, his command, and 
the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, Dennie did not 
hesitate fora moment. His men were eager to advance ; 
and he himself was full of confidence and courage. The 
enemy had got possession of a chain of forts reaching to 
the mouth of the defile, and were collected in bodies round 
the several forts, and upon the hills on either side of the 
valley. Mackenzie's guns began to play upon them. A 
little while the Ooshegs stood the fire ; but the vuns were 
nobly served, and the shrapnel practice told with terrific 
cfiect on dense bodies of men who had nothing to give back 
{nm return. The Oosbegs fell back, and, as they retreated, 
the yuns were pushed forward ; and first from one distance, 
then from another, opened a destructive fire upon the 
wavering disconcerted enemy. The Oosheg force was soon 
broken to pieces; and our cavalry were then Jet slip im 
pursuit. Following the disordered masses for some miles 
along the defile, they cut down Jarge numbers of the 
cnemy, and dispersed them in all directions. Dost Ma- 
homed and his son are said to have owed their lives to the 
flectness of them horses. 

Intelligence of this victory soon reached Caubul, and 
was received with the liveliest. emotions of joy by the 
British Resident. His spirits rose at once. Again he 
began to look at the present without alarm, and intu the 
future without despondency. Never was a. victory 50 1ntich 
wanted as in that month of September, and never did one 
promise so many yood results, 

“The Dost had only one weapon,” wrote Macuaghten on 
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the 21st, to Major Riwlinson, “thit wis religion, and he 
certamly wielded it most skilfully I think the Oovbegs 
will now abander fim == Load lis offired handsome terms 
to the Wullec, and should ths ful, [ um not without hope 
that Meat Mahone | Beg will seize the present opportumty 
of revengmg hinself on bis old cnemy ’ 

The attempt to detich the Wullcec of Khooloom from 
his alliance with Dost Mirhomed wis crowned with com 
plete success = Donbtiess Machcnzic’s guns were the great 
suasive power The battle of Baimecin must have shown 
the Oosbeg chicf the hopelessness of further resistance , 
and as Donnie wis moving on to Sy shan, it wis prudent 
to come at once t> terms = Lieutcnint Rattray was sent 
forward to arrange 1 mecting between the Wullec and 
Th Lord, and or the 28th of September, on the summit 
of the Dundun 1 Shikun, the British politic d agent and the 
Oosbeg chief cntcaied into engrgcments, by which the 
latter bound hinself not to harbour or assis¢ Dost Mv 
homed, or any meamber of his fimily = The country to the 
south of Syghan was ccded to Shih Sogjah , that to the 
noth of it to the Wullec and a telescope, which he sud 
had been promised, ind which he wis hwet at not having 
received before, wits given to the latte: m completion of the 
bargaun 

But these favourble icsults ware but loeal and ma 
dental “Fo am Ithe + weoden spo,” sud Dost Maho 
mad, “you may throw me Inthe: and thitha, but T shall 
not be hut” Deferted on the Hindoo Kvuoush, he 1¢- 
appearsd in the Kohistin  Disiflection wie fe through 
out that part of the Dour mee Empne The chefs had 
begun to feel the evils of the new revenue system, or 
rather the manne: of its administration, which 1enderea 
the tax-gathuier somethmg more than a name Sup 
ported by British power, the executive ofhcers of the 
Shah no longer stood im awe of the petty chieftains, who 
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soon began to murmu: against the change of government, 
and to lay all their grievances at the dow: of the Puan 
ghees, Thus umitated ind exasperited, they we m a 
temper to welcome bach the Baukzye Sndu More 
than one fortress was in the hand of 4 recusant chief, and 
it was wpprehended that the presence of Dost Mahomed 
would set the whole country im 1 blaze * 

In such a conjuncture it became “necessary to d> some 
thing in the Kohistin But it was not easy to determine 
what <A blow was to be struch, wd the chapter of acu 
dents was to determine how wd m whit dicction it 
should fall Accordingly, in the last weeh of Septcmba, 
a force under Sir Robert Sule wis ordered to trike the 
field Sir Alexander Burnes ucompuned it, and dnected 
its movements At the entrance of the Ghorebund Pass 
wis i fortified village, and vchun of dctiched forts, Ie 
longing to 1 hostile chicf, who ww hnown to be im Icague 
yith the fugitive Amcor The nime of this plice was 
Tootundurrah On the 29th of Septembe:, Sile mvested 
the cnemy’s position The resistince wis very slight 
The fire of our guns wid the advance of the infantry 
column seon compelled its cv wurtion, and the plice wis 
specdily m possession of the British trvops The success 
wits complete, and would hive been che ily purch wed , 
but one fell there, who, mourned in anguish of sprit dy 
the Fnvoy, wis lamented by the whole force Edwud 
Conolly, v heutgnant of cv ury, onc of thrice accomplished 
and enterprising brothers, who had followed the fortunes 
of theu distinguished relitive, Sir Wilham Macn ightcn, 
ind obt uned employment unde: the British Mission, hid 
on that very morning joined Sale’s force as a voluntec 


* Major Pottinger, who was subsequently employed as Political 
Agent in this part of the country, has left on record an account of the 
causes of this general disaffection, a part of whuch will be found in the 
Appendix. 
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He was acting as mde-de-camp to the General , when, as 
the column advanced, he wap struck down by 4 shot from 
the cnemy’s position The bullet cntcred his heart “My 
mind wis in too disturbed a state all day yesterday,” 
wiote the Envyy on the Ist of October, “to admit of my 
writing to you Poor Edward Conolly (Arthur's next 
Inother) has been killed by a dubious hand at a petty 
fortress im Kolhistan Never did a nobler or a kinder 
yspuit mhabit a human frame Poor fellow! he was shot 
through the heart, and J believe he was the only mdi- 
vidual on out side killed during the operations of the 
29th, when thee forts belonging to the chief rebel in the 
country were taken The whole of the chefs of the 
Kohistan have now taken to fight This 1s a result I by 
no mcans anticipated , my wish was to punish some, and 
to conuhate others As it as, | fear that Dost Mahomed 
Khan will now be reccived by them with open arms 
There never wis such rect of villuns They came im neve, 
and bound themselves to serve the Shah under the most 
solemn oaths conceivable, und yet they had not retuned 
to then homes hiulf an bour before they 1eopened their 
comrespondence with Dost Mihomed = Then pumshment 
bec me indispensable, for they would shortly have had 
Dost Mahomed unongst them, and now there 1s a pos- 
sibility of then hiving mnbiwed so wholesome 2 terron of 
ou ums ag to prevent their ever gam assuming an 


offensive attitude ” * : 


* Writing on the Ist of October, the Envoy thus sketched the aspect 
of affaus ‘‘ The result of the victory at Bameean has not been by any 
means such as I could have wished Dost Mahomed will not come m, 
and the Wullee of Khooloom will nut give him up The latter has 
omitted to reply to Dr Lord’s last overture, so I imagine we must 
retreit from Syghan, rc enfect? Two of the Dost’s aons have escaped 
from Ghim, and they will no doubt endeavour, and probably with 
success, t0 raise a disturbance sn the Ghilzye country. In chort, the 
aspect of affairs 1s by no means agreeable, and we shal] have abundance 
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Having destroyed the defences of Tootunaurrah, Sale 
advanced on the 3rd of October to the attack of Joolgah 
—another fortified position held by the Kohistanee rebels 
The walls of this place were too thick to be easily breached, 
and too high to be easily escaladed The guns were hght , 
the scaling ladders were short, and the enemy on the crest 
of the breach offered the most determined resistance The 
stcrmung party, led by Colonel Tronson, of the 13th Light 
Infantry, advanced to the attack with a desperate gallantry 
worthy of a more distinguished success Many of the 
Jeadimg men were shot dead in the breach , the struggle 
to cffect 1 lodgment wis incflectual , and the clhumn was 
eventually withdrawn = Repulsed, but not disheartencd by 
fulure, the British troops were prcpumg to rencw the 
uttack, when the enemy, dreading the recommencc ment 
of hostilities, left the fort m the hands of the besicgcrs. 
The works were destroyed ind so fu the movemcnt was 
successful—but the fulure of the wsault decply mortiticd 
the Envoy “IT have bid news to send you,” he wrote on 
the 4th of October, “our umy have met with a reverse 
it Joolgah in the Kolustan* (1 storin and escalade wis 
attempted, but it would not do The encmy cvacuatcd 
the place in the evening, but J feu that the whole of the 
Moofsids (rebels) have escaped Burnes represcuts 
the country as being in 1 very unsettled state , and I fear 
that it will be necessary for his Majesty to remam in 
Caubul this,wimta J mtend to wite and tell Lor] 


of work on our hands for next season. Bayore, Khovloom, ind divers 
other places 1t will be requisite to visit with our arms befure the 
country can be called settled Amongst a bigoted people accustume | 
to anaichy, it never can be difficult to scatter the seeds of rebellion — 
[MS Cormespondence of Sir W H. Macnaghten | 

* MS Corespondence of Sir W H Macnaghiin The Envoy 
took a very gloomy view of this affair In another letter, he says, 
“‘ You will have heard of the disaster at Joolgah, which I think was a 
worse affau: than that of Pushoot.” 
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Auckland that he must send us remforcements @ the 
Punjab The Dost was last heard of at Kanjau, but I 
have no doubt of his soon entering Nyrow Would it be 
justifiable to set a price on this fellows head? We have 
intercepted several letters from him, from all of which it 
appears that he medit ites fighting with us so long as the 
breath 18 in his body’ 

During that month of October, to the annoyance and 
embarrassment of the political officers and the discomfort 
of the troops, Dost Mahomed was flitting about from place 
to place, with no intelligible plan of action to give it 
any shape and consistency to oul counter operations. 
Various were the reports which reached the British camp , 
various the accounts of the niture of his movements and 
the number of his adherents Many of these were of the 
most conflicting ch wacter ,— und the best informed officers 
wm the British camp were besct with doubt and perplexity. 
On the 11th of October it wis known that the Ameer ws 
in the valley of Ghorebund. “I believe thit there cin be 
little or no doubt,” wrote Macnaghten to Lord Auckland, 
en the following day, “of Dost Mahomed» having entercd 
(thorebund, and of Ins bum, it this moment within forty 
or fifty miles distance from Ciubul — It 1s rmpossible to 
sity what may be the effect of his coming into this neigh 
bourhood But I apprehend very serious consequences, 
for both the town of Ciubul and the country ire mpc for 
revolt D1 Lord writes thit, vw soon as Dost Mahomcd 
heard of Mi Rattray » approach, he said he would not 
remain to be sold tu the Fermghees, and immedi ttely took 
the road to Ghorebund = [ cannot agcertam how many 
men he has with him—some accounts $1; ten thousand, 
others, three hundred The last , I dare say, neue 
the mark—but what I dread 1s, the effect of his incessint 
mntiigues (whilst he 1» so neat us) upon the minds of the 
population.” 
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Such, indeed, at this time, were the gloomy forebodings 
which overshadowed the minds of the political chiefs, that 
they predicted the necessity of concentrating the troops in 
the Balla Hissar of Ciubul, and actudly began to talk of 
making preparations for a siege Guns were mounted on 
*he citadel to overwwe the town The guaids were every 
where increased The Bameean detichment was ordeied 
to return to the capital with all possible despatch And 
Mnienaghten begin to tuk about “submittmg to the 
disgrace of being shut up in Caubul for 1 time” It was, 
indeed, a critical moment It his been seen that the 
Envoy had begun to contempl ite the expediency of setting 
a price on the Amcers hei It 1s 1 proof alike of the 
dangers thit beset our position in Afzhanstin, and the 
distin bing effects they hid wrought upon the minds of ou 
politic i] ministers, that such ws the ex wperation produced 
by the apparent success of Dost M thomed, even upon the 
dundly nature of the Envoy, that he talked wbout “showing 
no meicy to the man who was the withor of ull the cv 
now distracting the country ” Shih Soo) th had long been 
erzer to “hing the dog — and now, in conversation with 
Micnighten, he trwunted him with his mist chen Iemency 
““T suppose you would, cven now, sud the King, “if J 
were to citch the doz, prevent me from hangmg him” 
“Tt will be time enough, said the Envoy, “to talk about 
thit when yow Majesty has cuught him” The British 
muster was about to takc his lewe, when the Shah 
aricsted him, and sud ‘You know [ have fiom the fist 
e\pressed to you & mein opinion of my own countrymen 
If you want further proofs, look «at ““at fiom my own 
Inothe:”” He then placed in the Envoy’s hands an inter 
cepted letter to the address of the Burukzye chief, Sultan 
Mahomed, proposing that, with his aid, and that of the 
Sihhs, Shah Zemaun should be placed on the throne, aa 
Shah Soojah had made over the country to the dominion 
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of infidels. The letter bore the seal of the old blind king 
himecif. It was on the following day that the Envoy wrote 
to the Governor-General that no mercy should be shown to 
the Ameer; but he added, “should he be so fortunate as 
to secure the person of Dost Mahomed, I shall request his 
Majesty not to execute him till ] can ascertain your Lord- 
ship’s sentiments.” * 

In the mean while,‘the force under Sir Robert Sale had 
moved, in pursuit of the Amecr, into the Nijrow country. 
On the 1&th they were encamped near Kardurrah; and on 
the 20th were meditating an attack on the place. The 
Envoy, who watched their proceedings with extreme 
anxiety, was impatient of the sceming dilatoriness of their 
movements ; and wrote to one of his colleagues: “ Burnes 
and Sale, with nearly 2000 good infantry, are sitting down 
before a fortified position about twenty miles distant, and 
are afraid to attack it. The enerny made an attack upon 
them the night before Jast—killed and wounded some of, 
our people, and got off unscathed. All this is very bad.” 
But it was not in reality so bad as it seemed to the per- 
plexed and anxious minister at Caubul. Whilst he was 
writing, preparations were in progress for an attack, on 
the following day. On the morning of the 21st the force 
was ready and eager for action. But as the troops 
nudvanced, fresh and m good spirits, upon Kardurrah, a 
purty of villagers met them with tidings to the effect that 
the enemy had abandoned their position, and that the 
place was without an inhabitant. — If any feelings of 
mortification welled up on the discovery that the garrison 
had escaped our toils, they very quickly subsided. It was 
plain that the enemy had made a great mistake, and that 
the British force had providentially been delivered from a 
great danger. The position that the “rebels” had aban- 


* Sir W. H. Macnaghtcen to Lord Auckland: October 31, 1840, 
Unpublished Correspondence. 
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doned was one of uncommon strength, and, had it been 
defended with any sprit, could only have been carned, if 
at all, after a large expenditure of life. 

Dost Mahomed was now m the Nyrow country His 
cause seemed to gather strength. Even some of Shah 
Soojth’s soldiers deserted their British officers and flocked 
to the Ameer’s standad On the 27th of October he 
broke ground, and moved down towards the capital On 
the 29th, intelligence of his movements having reached 
the British camp at Bhig alum, the force marched out 
tu intercept the euciny The two followmg days were 
employed by the enginee: ofhcers im reconnoitring and 
surveying the suroundmg country, and on the Ist of 
November the force encamped before Meer-Musjedee’s fort. 
Here it was ascertamed thit they were in the neighbow- 
hood of the enemy, and preparations were made to give 
battle to the Ameer and In, adherents. 

On the 2nd of November —a day which has obtained 
a melancholy celebrity in the annals of the English im 
Afghanistan—the British force came at last in sight of 
the enemy The army of the Ameer was posted im the 
valley of Purwandurrah = The Nyrow lulls were bristling 
with the armed population ofa hostile country. Uupre- 
pircd for the conflict, Dost Mahomed had no design, on 
that November morning, of giving battle to the Feringhees. 
An uneapected movement precipitated the collision. On 
the first appearance of the British troops the Ameer 
evacuated the viflage of Pui wandurrah and the neighhour- 
ing forts, and was moving off to a position on some elev ated 
ground commanded by v steep hill to the rearward, when, 
at the suggestion of Di Lord, the British cavalry were 
moved forward to outflank the Afghan horse. 

It was a clear Inight mornmg. The yellow foltuge of 
autumn glittered like gold m the broad sunlight. The 
Spposite hills were alive with the enemy. The crisp fresh 
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air, so bracing and invigorating to the human frame, seemed 
to breathe confidence and courage Dost Mahomed, who, 
since his defeat at Bumeean, had been often licard of, but 
ucver seen, by the British troops, and who seemed to elude 
the grasp of the Army of Occupation hke an ignis fatuus, 
was now «tually within then reach It ought to have 
been an how of tnumph It was one of humiliation 
The Afghans were 6n the Inlls skirting one side of the 
pass, the British troops ware on the opposite declivity 
Dost Mahomcd saw ou cavalry adv.neamng, and from that 
moment cast behind him all thought of retreat At the 
head of 2 small band of horsemen, strong, study Afghans, 
but badly mounted, he prepared to mect Ins assailants. 
Beside him rode the bearer of the blue standard which 
mathed his place m the battle He pomted to it remed 
mn dus home, then snatchmg the wiite dunghi fiom huis 
head, stood up im his sturups uncovercd before his followers, 
md called upon them, in the mune ot God and the Prophet, 
to drive the curscd A ufns from the country ci the futhful 
“Follow ae,” he aicd udeud, or Tam i lost man” 
Slowly, but steadily, the Afshin harsemen ulvanced 
The English ofhcas, who Jed our au diy to the attach, 
covered themsclves with glory Tle nitive troopers fied 
like sheep = Eimbuldencd by the craven conduct of the 
Butish cwalry, the (fh horsemen rude forward, dius ing 
then enany before them, and chugmg mght up to the 
position of the Biuitish, until umost withm reach of ow 
guns? The Afghan sibres told, with cruel effect, upon 
eur mounted men Lieutenants Bioadfoot and Crispin 
were cut to picces A treacherous shot from a neighbom 
ing bastion brought Di Lord to the ground, and tle 
dagger of the assarsm completed the work of death 


* Some of the troopers were pursued for a considerable distance 
‘¢T learn,” wrote the Envoy, on November 6, ‘‘that tuo squadruns of 
them were pursued for a mie or two by twenty Douranees,”’ 
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Captains Fraser: and Ponsonby, whose gallantry has never 
been surpassed even m the annals of old Roman heroism, 
still live to show their honourable scars, and to tell, 
with mimgled pride and humiliation, the story of that 
melancholy day 

In front of our columns, flaunting the national standard, 
the Afghans stood for some time masters of the held, and 
then quietly, withdrew from theesccence of battle Su 
Alexander Burnes, awed by this disaster, wrote to Sn Wil- 
lim Macnaghten that there ws nothing left for the force 
but to fall bach upon Caubul, and inplored the Envoy 
there to concentrate all our troops Su Wilham received 
the letter on the 3rd of November, as he was taking his 
evening ride in +) outskirts of the uty His worst fore 
hodings sccmed to be confimned — Little did he hnow what 
thoughts wore sturrmg in the breast of the {mea — Dost 
Mahomed, in the very hour of victory, felt that it was 
hopeless to contend against the powu of the British 

*Government He had too much sagauty not to know that 

ns success at Purwindunah must crentually tend, by 
moving the British to redouble then cacrtions, 1 tha to 
histen than to retard the mevitable day cf his final 
destruction He quitted the field in no mood of exulta 
tion , with no bnight visions of the future before him He 
had won the Iist throw, but the final issue hid ceased to 
be a mitter of speculation The how im which, with 
digmty md grace he might thiow himself upon the pro- 
tection of his tncmies, now seemed to have arrived He 
had met the British troops in the field, and, at the head 
of a little bind of horsemen, hid driven back the cavalry 
of the Feringhees His last charge had been a noble one, 
he might now retire from the contest without a blot upon 
his name 

So thought the (mec: , as was his wont, takimg counsel 
of his saddle one knew in the Bntish cainp the direc- 
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tion he had taken, none guessed the character of his 
thoughts On the day after the victory of Purwandurrah 
he was under the walls of Caubul He had been four and- 
twenty hours in the saddle , but betrayed little symptoms 
of fatigue A single horseman attended him _ As they 
approached the residence of the British Envoy, they siw 
an English gentlemia returning trom his evenmg tide 
The attendant galloped forward to satisfy himself of the 
identity of the nder, and being assured that thc Envoy was 
before him, said that the Ameer was at hand “ What 
Amecr ?” asked Macnaghten “Dost Mahomed Khan,” 
ww the answer , and presently the chief himself rode up 
to the British minister Throwing himself from his horse, 
Dost Mahomed saluted the Envoy, said he was come to 
cluim his protection, and placed his sword in Macnaghten’s 
hand But the Envoy returning it to him, desned the 
Ameer to remount They then 1ode together into the 
Mission compound—Dost Mahomed asking many eager 
questions about his family as they went A tent having 
been pitched for his accommodation, he mote lettes to 
his sons, exhorting them to follow his example and scech 
the protection of the British Government 

He seemed to have become reconciled to his fite He 
had no wish, he said, to escipe = Forc, indeed, would not 
diiv¢ him to abandon the refuge he had voluntaiily sought 
With Macnaghten he conversed freely of his past history , 
and raised, by the recital ihhe of lis doing» and his suffer 
ings, the strongest feelings of admuation amd compassion 
im the Envoy s breast Every effort was made to soothe 
the Ameer’s teelings, and he soon became serene and 
cheerful A report that it was the design of ou govern 
ment to banish him to London, disturbed his equanimity 
for atime, but he was soon reassured by the promwmes of 
the Envoy, and began to look forward with hopefulness to 
a life of repose and security in the Company’s dominions 
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A few days after his surrende1, his eldest son, Afzul Khan, 
came into the British camp 

A prisoner, but an honoured one, Dost Mahomed 
remained some ten days at Caubul, dung which time all 
the leading officers of the gaiiuson paid him the most 
maked attention Men, who kept aloof from Shah Soojah, 
as one to be religiously avoided, were cager to present 
themselves before the unfortunate “Ameu , and to show 
that they respected him im his fallen fortunes He received 
his visitors with courtesy, and conversed with them with 
freedom  Seited on the ground, he desncd them to be 
seated , and sccmced to take pleasure m the soaety of the 
brave men who did him honom = Captam Nicolson, an 
ofhcur of distinguished guluntry and gicat intelligence, 
whose carly death on the binks of the Sutley 1s to be 
deeply dcplored, having been sclected by S11 Wo Macnaghtcn 
to fill the difhcult and delicate ofhec of custodian to the 
fallen prince, acted, on these occasions, as mtu pictu 
It may be dovbted whether 1 smgle ofhce: quitted his 
presence without drawing v comparison between the 
Ameer and the Shah, very much to the disadvantage of 
the latter The King 1cfused to see his prisoncr, alleging 
that he would not be able to bring himself to show common 
uvility to such a villun “This 1s well,” 5 ud the Envoy, 
wiiting to the Private Scuretary of the Governor General, 
“as the Dost must have suficred much humihation mn bemg 
subjected to such w ordeu” All the natural kindhncss of 
the Envoy now ect in towards the fallen prmec, and all the 
cow tesics of the English gentleman were ficcly bestowed 
upon him 

On the 12th of November, 1840, Dost Mahomed khan, 
unda a stions cscort, comimenecd his journcy towards 


* A detachment of our troops was then returning toIndia The 
Company’s Fur sean regiment, and Captain Garbett s tro } of Horse 
Artillery, marched from Caubul, and the 48th Native Infantry Jomed 
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the provinces of India ; and two months afterwards Mac- 
naghten wrote : 


“T trust that the Dost will be treated with liberality. His case 
has been compared to that of Shah Soojah; and I have seen it 
argued that he should not be treated more handsomely than 
his Majesty was; but surely tho cases are not parallel. The 
Shah had no claim upon us. We had no hand in depriving him 
of his kingdom, whereas,we ejected the Dost, who never offended 
us, in support of our policy, of which he was the victim.” * 


And so Macnaghten, in a few lines of irrepressible truth 
and candour, denounced the injustice of the policy of which 
he himself had been one of the originators. It is possible, 
too, that Lord Auckland may have felt that Dost Ma- 
homed “never offended us,” but that we had victimised 
him; for he received the Prince he had deposed with be- 
coming hospitality and respect, aud burdened the revenues 
of India with a pension in his favour of two lakhs of rupees. 


the escort at Jellalabad. At the same time, Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
who had commanded the troops in Afghanistan, set his face towards 
India : and the command temporarily devolved on Sir R. Sale. 

* Sir W. . Macnaghten to Mr. Robertson : Jam. 12, 1841. MS. 


Correspondence. 


CHAPTER IV. 
[November : 1840—September : 1841.] 


Yar Mahomed and the Douranees—Season of Peace—Position of the 
Douranees—The Zemindawer Outbreak—Conduct of Yar Mahomed 
—Departure of Major Todd—Risings of the Douranees and Ghil- 
zyes—Engagements with Aktur Khan and the Gooroo—Dispersion 
of the Insurgents. 


Tur remainder of the month of November passed away 
in peace and tranquillity. The Envoy began now for the 
first time to taste the blessings of repose, and to enjoy the 
‘advantages of leisure. But his active mind was soon again 
busily at work. Dost: Mahomed had surrendered ; but the 
Sikhs had not been coerced. The time for the “macadami- 
sation” of the Punjab seemed now to have arrived. To 
the Licutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
of India, he wrote on the 24th of November, of the “piping 
times of peace, so unfavourable to the exercise of the 
epistolary art,” and of the “cards which played su beauti- 
fully into his hands.” “This is the time,” he added, “ for a 
subsidiary force in the Punjab, and for the cession of the 
districts to the west of the Indus. We are clearly not 
bound any longer by the Tripartite treaty, and so ] have 
told Lord Auckland ; but I don’t think his Lordship’s 
ambition will aim at more than keeping matters on their 
present footing. We start for Jellalabad in three or four 
days ; and it is high time we should do so, as the weather 
is becoming bitterly cold here. We shall now have a little 


time to devote to the affairs of the country, and I trust its 
H2 
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condition will be soon as flourishing as its poor resources 
will adinit ”* 

Before the end of November, the Court were on their 
way to their winter quarters at Jellalabad = On tie morn- 
ing of the 13th they 1cached that place The Envoy 
found Su Willoughby Cotton still there, but “amaous to 
wet away ,” and Captain Macgregor, the political agent in 
charge of the distiuict, surounded bya motlcy caiew of the 
chiefs of the country, who seemed to look up to him as 
then common father In the enjoyment of a little 1¢st 
from pressing anxictics, the Envoy began to turn his 
thoughts to the domestic administiation of the country 
“We have hitherto,” he wrote to the Private Scactary of 
the Govamor General, “becn struggling for crxustence, 
without any lusme to tum to the mprovcment of the 
admunstration “fF And very little of this lasuic was even 
now vouchsifed to him = Though Dost Mahomed was on 
his way to the provinces of India, and the wintcr snoys 
had now set m, the struggle for Custence was still gomg 
on, and more fiarccly than ever The Ghilzyes and Kohi- 
stunecs had alicuds risen up agamst the government of the 


* MS Cormespondence. 

~ Writing to the same correspondent shortly afterw rds, he cau 
tioned him not to expect iny very speedy or extensive icfurins , and, 
above all, not to look for any fivourable financial results ‘‘ By and 
by his Majesty,” said the Lnvoy. ‘‘ will, I hope, be able to make both 
ends meet At present, pecuniry assistance to a ci nsidcrable eatent 
will be indispensable As I said when we first revchcd Candahar, 
the count:y must be lo hed upon as an outworkh, 1equinng large 
expenditure to heep it in repan You are a little too singuine, I 
think, in your hope of a speedy and universal refirm in thi country. 
For thirty years the mhabitants of most of the districts have never 
paid a fraction of 1cvenne, until they were coerced mto payment by 
the presence of troops. The habit has grown into second nature with 
them, and we cannot expect them to subside at once into the condition 
of cheerful tax-payers.” —[Unpublished Correspondence.]} 
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‘Shah and his supporters ; and now the Dourances were 
breaking out into revolt. 

It has been shown, that on the reappearance of Shah 
Soojah at Candahar, the Dourances, enfeebled and pros- 
trated by their Barukzye oppressors, clustered around the 
throne, and sought from the restored monarch the privi- 
leges and immunities which had been wrested from them 
by the Sirdars Uncertain, at that time, of the ultimate 
success of the expedition, and eager to swell the number 
of lis adherents, the Shah was willing to grant, and more 
willmg still to promise He made certain remissions of 
tavation im favour of the trubes , but he entrusted the 
execution of these new popular measures to the old 
unpopular agency , and the Parsewan revenue-collectors, 
who had opmessed the tubes dumeyg the ragn of the 
Sirdars, wore stall left to exercise then hated ealing under 
the King 

The experiment of giving 1s a dangerous one. In the 
ordmary concerns of human Ife, it 15 found that the short 
comings of those who give bung down upon them more 
hatred and moie reproach than the withholdmgs of those 
who give not. It i perilous to raise hopes not to be ful- 
filled. The Dourances had looked for much from the 
restoration of the Shah, and they were disappomted. 
They had patiently subinitted to the exactions and oppres- 
sions of the Barukzyes—but the unperfect lberuity of the 
Suddoyze monarch irritated than past endurance They 
looked upon the Barukzyes as then natural enemies, and 
they subinitted when they knew thit they had no power 
of resistance. But believing that it was the wish of the 
restored governnicut of the Shab to conciliate and encour- 
age them, they demonstrated their dissatisfaction m a 
violent and offensive manner, with the strongest assurance 
in ther mind that their gevances would be redressed. 
Under the Barukzycs such « couse would have been worse 
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than useless, for their spasms of painful unrest were pleas- 
ing to the Sirdars. But as it seemed that the Shah desired 
to please them, they struve to evince, by most unmis- 
takeable signs, that they were not pleased , and broke out 
into rebelhon.* 

In Zemindawer, a district which hes to the north west of 
Candahar, symptoms of inquietude began to evince them- 
selves at the end of 1840 At this time, the affairs of 
Candahar and its neighbourhood were, as regards all 
European supermtendcnce, under the charge of Major 
Rawlinson This ofhver, who had been employed for some 
years in Persir,t and on the rupture of our friendly 
relations with thit state, necessarily remanded to India, 
had been so strongly recommended, for his mtimate 
acquaintance with the languages, the people, and the 
pohtics of the East, as well as for his gencral aptitude and 
intelhgence, by Sn John M‘Nicll to Lord Auckland, that 
the Governo:-Genc1al ordered him to proceed to Caubul, to 


* See Mayor Rawhinson’s ‘‘Douranee Report,” quod in the Ap 
pendix 

+ Major Rawlinson went out to India as a cadet on the Bombay 
Estabhshment in 1827. He was a fellow-passenger of Sir John Mal- 
colm, from whom he 1mbibed his earhest taste for Oriental lterature. 
In 1828, having passed, whilst yet a cadet, an examination in the 
Hindostanee language, he was posted to the 1st Grenadier Regiment, 
with which he served until 1833. In this interval he pissed in two 
other languages, Mabratta and Persian In 1833, when Lord Wiliam 
Bentinck despatched a party of ofhcers to Persia te diill the army of 
Abbas Meerza, Rawlinson, still an ensign, was selected as adjutant of 
the detachment. In Prisia he continued to serve until the rupture 
with that atate During a space of neirly three years he was in muil- 
tary command of the province of Kermanshah, living entirely among 
the Persians, and becoming as fanuhar with their language and hitera- 
ture as with Ins own. He graduated in diplomacy under Sir John 
M‘Neill, by whom he was entiusted with various political duties, 
and strongly recommended to Lord Auchland fo. employment in 
Afghanistan 
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be employed under Macnaghten. In the early part of 1840 
it had been proposed to despatch Rawlinson and Arthur 
Conolly on a mission to the camp of the Russian General 
Peroffski, but the breaking up of the Khivan expedition 
caused this project to be abandoned ; and another field of 
activity was opened out to Rawlinson m a region less 
inhospitable and remote. The supervision of affairs at 
Candahar had hitherto been entrusted to Major Lecch ; 
but Leech had given offence to the Envoy by the dilnto- 
riness with which he had sent in his accounts, and it had 
seemed good to Macnaghten to remove him from his post.* 
He could not have appointed a better man than Rawlinson 
to fill it. So, on the 4th of July, he sent to that officer the 
Shah’s official notification of his appointment as political 
agent at Candahar. 

The command of the troups at Candahar was in the 
hands of Major-General Nott. He wasan old Sepoy officer 
of good repute ; a man of some talents, but blunt address 
—an honest, plain-spoken soldier, not always right, but 
always believing himself to be right—hearty, genuine, and 
sincere. His faults were chiefly those of temper. He had 
not been well used. Sir Henry Fane had recognised his 
merits ; but Sir John Keane, who was accused of fostering 
& narrow-minded prejudice against the Company’s service, 
had superseded him in a manner which had greatly 
incensed the General himself, and the army to which he 
belonged.t Labouring wnder a strong sense of the injus- 


a 

* Other grounds of complaint may have subsequently arisen, but 
this dilatoriness was the first offence. Leech pleaded in extenua- 
tion that he had been removed from one appointment to another, 
before be had had time to make up the financial statements of his last 
mission; and sent in a list of no less than eiyht different accounts of 
which he had to bring up the arrears.—[VMajor Leech to Sir W. H. 
Macnaghten: June 30, 1340.] 

+ It would be foreign to the objects of this work to discuss the 
question of Nott’s supercession. It was at one time a fertile suhject 
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tice that had been done him, feeling that his worth had 
not been duly appreciated, or his services duly :ewarded , 
seeing much yn the general management of the affairs of the 
distracted country m which his lot had been cast to excite 
his unqualified disapprobation, and bemg, moreover, 
constitutionally of an initable tempcrament, he sometimes 
said and wrote what was calculated to offend others , and 
as the political officers were the especial objects of his 
dishke, he ws in no favo at the Residency Macnaghtcn 
declared that the gencral’s conduct frequently embarrassed 
him, and 1ecommcnded, thercforc, is 1ecall But it was felt 
that Nott ww a fine soldier, ind, though the Govcainment 
eventually listened to the Envoy’s counscl m this matter, 
they were slow to remove him from a sphere m which his 
cnergy and decision wore likely to be so serviceable to the 
state And, perhaps, it was felt that, m his politicd 
colleague at Candaha, ‘Nott hid a min of exccllent 
temper, of gicat tact wid forbe u mcc, ind th ut the difficulty 
was much Iessencd by so fortunite an issoci ition 

Such were the men upon whom, ut the begmuing of 
1841, devolved the duty of looking ths Dour wee outhrcak 
funly in the face The tisk thit fell to Nott’s share was 
the easic: of the two He had simply to beat the cnemy 
inthe field The mswgents of Zemmdawer had 11sen up 
against a party of thc Shah’s horse, whu had been sent out 
to support the 1evenue ofhcers, and had defeated and 
dispersed them A detachment, thereforc, was ordered 
out against them, unde: Captam Fairington On the 
mornng of the 31d of Jannny they came up with the 


of discussion in India, mvolving, as 1t did, a general question of mili 

tary rank in the higher grades General Willshire was in older officer 
and an older leutenant colonel thon General Nott, and the Indian 
Commander in Chief had decreed that the relitive ranks cf the majo1 

generals should be determined, not by the dates of then brevets as 
such, but hy the dates o® their heut nint colonels’ commussiois 
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rebels. The Dourance horse, some 1200 or 1500 strong, 
showed a bold front ; but the fire of Hawkins’s guns was 
too hot for them, and they began to waver. The infantry 
well completed what the cavalry had well begun; the 
insurgents were driven from their position, and were soon 
broken and dispersed. And so, for the time, the military 
officer had done his work, and with good success. The 
political officer had a more difficuk duty to perform. 
Rawlinson was called upon to elucidate the causes of the 
dissatisfaction of the Douranees, and to recommend the 
best means of quenching the dangerous spirit of revolt. 
The causes, doubtless, were numerous, and there were some 
which lay far beneath the surface. Both in private letters 
to Macnaghten and in a masterly official report, to which 
allusion has been made, Rawlinson probed them to their 
very depths—but his views were not in accordance with 
those of the Envoy, and his warnings were disregarded. 
Macnaghten had at first been willing to believe that 
this revolt of the Dourances had risen out of the tyrannical 
interference of unpopular revenne-admimistrators, which 
had left them ina mood of mind favourable in the extreme 
to the designs of any discontented or factious chicf who 
had objects to gain, or resentments to gratify, by stirring 
the country into rebellion. “Aktur Khan,” he wrote to 
Mr. Colvin, “ was disappointed in not getting the chicfship 
of Zemindawer ; and he found the people in a temper to 
aid his rebellious projects, owing to the oppressions prac- 
tised by the Wakecl.” But he was slow to believe that 
there was any general feeling of disaffection in the country ; 
that the double government we had established was 
essentially and necessarily unpopular ; or that such occa- 
sional outbreaks as he was condemned to witness were the 
results of anything more than personal and accidental 
circumstances, from which no general conclusions were to 
be drawn. He never believed that there was any nation- 
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ality among the Afghans, or that the presence of the 
stranger and the Infidel m their land could be a sore 
continually to fester and to throb. 

Still less did he believe 1t possible that ow’ presence in 
Afghanistan could be hateful to the King himself, who 
owed everything to us But it was reported, and believed 
by many im the neighbomhood of Candahar, that Shah 
Soojah had secretly‘fomented the rebelhon of the Doura- 
nees. The Shah shook with 1age, when this story was 
told him, and vowed that the man, to whom its authorshyp 
had been traced, should pay the penalty of his mendaaty 
by having his tongue cut out at the root. “And I really 
think,” sad Macnaghten, “there would be no harm in 
depriving the rascal of his cars” But there were others 
who belicved then and aftawards, that the old king was 
as cage: as any one of his subjects, to see the whute-faced 
intruders swept from the face of the land , and that he 
yearned to be m decd, as well as im name, supreme in the 
Dourance Empire. 

To have acknowledged either the unpupularity of our 
occupation of Afghanistan, 01 the faithlessncss of the King, 
would have been to hive acknowledged the entue failure 
of ow poly So Macnaghten still contmued to scek for 
accidental causes of the populat discontent, and to talk of 
superficial remedies “ My own impiession 15,” he wrote 
to Mi Colvin, on the dth of Pebiuan, “ that matters will 
revert to a wholesome state as soon as ever the mcubus of 
appichension 1s remot cd from the body of the people , and 
this will be effected by the simple recall of the obnoucus 
Parsewan mangers” But there was another sowce to 
which, at this time, he was fain to attribute the nquetude 
of Western Afghanistan He suspected, and not without 
reason, that the disaffection of the Doutanees had been 
fomented by the intrigues of Yar Mahomed The suspicion 
soon 10sec into knowledge. There were undeniable proofs 
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that the Heratee Wuzecr had been writing inflammatory 
letters to the Douranee chiefs. He had sent a delegate, 
named Nussur-ood-deen Khan, into the Zemindawer 
country, with letters to each of the principal Douranee 
chiefs, and one of them had forwarded to Lieutenant 
Elliot, Rawlinson’s assistant, a copy of the seditious mis- 
sive, which ran to the following effect : 


Let each of you assemble his followers, and go in to Aktur Khan 
in Zemindawer, and be ready and prepared, for I have moved out 
of Herat ; and from Meshed, troops 10,090 strong, with twelve guns 
and two lakhs of rupees, are marching to our assistanco. At Jatest, 
I shall arrive at Bukhwa by the end of the month Mohurram. Let 
not any Douranee chief of those now assembled disperse his fol- 
lowers, for I am most assured of coming to join you. 


The fact was not to be doubted ; but it was in no way 
the cause of the disorder. It merely ageravated the: 
external symptoms of a deeply-seatcd disease. Vexatious 
and embarrassing as was this intclligence, there was worse 

ehind to astound the Envoy, and make him cry out more 
and more bitterly against the authoritics, who had thwarted 
his long cherished desire to play the “great game.” Sud- 
denly there came upon him tidings that the outrages and 
the exactions—the treachery and the insolence—of Yar 
Mahomed had reached such a pitch, that Todd had broken 
up the British Mission, and set his face towards Candahar. 

The Wuzeer had long been accommodating his demands 
to every change in the political barometer. Unfortunately, 
those changes “had indicated little but the depressed cir- 
cumstances of our position in Afghanistan. The disaster 
of Major Clibborne; the fall of Khelat; and the progress 
of Dust Mahomed on the Hindoo-Koosh, were adverse 
circumstances which encouraged the Wuzcer to rise in his 
demands for more money, and even to meditate aggressive 
movements of a more palpable character than any which 
had yet been undertaken against the power of Shah Soojah 
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and his supporters At one time he contemplated an 
attack upon Candahai, and was anxious that his intentions 
should be known to the British Mission The surrender 
of Dost Mahomned had, however, somewhat checked his 
presumption , and the descent upon Candahat was post- 
poned 

The huowledge of the Zemimdawer outbreak soon caused 
the project to be acvecd Having despatched an emis- 
suy to the disaffected country to keep alive the spirit of 
revolt, Yur Mahomed at the same time scnt, secretly and 
suddenly, a deputation to the Pcrsiwm governor at Meshed, 
secking pecumuary assistance from his government, pro- 
musing to cxpel the British mission fiom Herat, and 
wging hon to wute in an attack on Candahai, whilst the 
communications betwecu that plaice and Caubul were cut 
off by the snow 

Thus last gl ume act of pafidy exuted Todd to retahate. 
Iie believed that there was a pomt of forbearance beyond 
which it would he disgraceful to his country to descend ; 
s0 he determimed to suspend the payment of the allow- 
ance * which had becn granted to the state, and, taking 
advantage of the picsunce of a Jarge body of troops m 
Upper Smdh, announced, on the Ist of February, his 
uitention to the Wuveer But Yar Mahomed, at this 
time, Was intent on playing a “giecat game” He believed 
that lis deputation had been favourably received at 
Meshed he becheved that the Dowances were again 
working themsclves into rebellion, and he fad abundant 
faith in the contmued forbearance of the Buitish govern- 
ment. So he played, with his accustomed craft, for a 
large stake , and little heeded the consequences of failure. 
The one object of all his intrigues was to obtam money— 
money for the statc—moncy for himself. On the 8th of 


* 25,000 rupees (25002 ) per mensem. 
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February he came forwud with v sting cf speutic 
demands He asked for two lakhs of rupecs to pay his 
own debts , he whed for an macaised monthh dew mee 
to his Government, to be Juu uitced for a yeu, he asked 
for further improvement of the fortrhe tions of Har it at 
the expense of the British Govanment, he asked for 
loans of moncy to cniblu Harit to iccover possession of 
its lost tenitoiies the troops to b@ subsisted wm the fidld 
at our expense md he whed for vszitten waiccment to 
reheve him “from wl apprehension tor the tuttre = He 
knew well whit he mete boat cut hinds ud vous afta 
wuds justificd his cmduct to the butish Vassi ncn the 
ground thit he dicaded the mflucnce of cur cfheas, uid 
felt that his verv Caxistence wis it st the 
To these cxstiwijunt daminds Tedd oive amo unswar 
regulite L by dns hnowledoce cf the forbo un conse which 
his Govanment desned hnn to pursue He tad) the 
Wisco thit before he could comply, evan on a modified 
*forin, with such requests he should r¢quite some _uu intce 
thit such concesuicns would not be thaown wi Lu 
Mahomed hid some tune before dedhurcd lus willingness to 
admit uv Butsh gunison mto Hanit Tf this wore now 
donc, some of his damimds night be .pmted Yu Ma 
homed clutched ut this but taming the proposed gun 
son into v Bitish force to be locited in the valley of 
Hart, dcclucd thit, on the pryment cf two Jikhs of 
rupees, he would sive dus wscut to the meiwme Neva 
hid he the siidow of an mtcution of fulfillm, lis put of 
the conti wt—but he winted the money His uncerity 
wis socn tested = Todd deminded thit the Wuzeers son 
should be cnt to Ghncsh, thac to wait om unsweor fem 
the Government of Indit ind to cscort, if the mec wure 
wae ipproved the Birtish troops to Haut umd it was 
addcd thit on the Sudu sanival ut thet plice the moucy 
dem ndcd would be pud = But Lu Wihomed it once 
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vefused his assent to Todd's proposal. He required the 
immediate payment of the moncy or the departure of the 
Mission. So the British agent chose the latter alternative, 
and tumed his back upon Herat. 

Never before, perhaps, had the British Government 
been so insulted and so outraged in the person of its 
representatives. Shah Kamran, at a private andience, 
told one of the officers of the Mission that, but for his 
protection, “not a Feringhce would have been left alive ;” 
gud asked if he did not deserve some credit for not acting 
towards Todd and his companions as the Ameer of Bokhara 
had acted towards Colonel Stoddart. Yar Mahomed had 
intercepted Todd's letters to Candahar. He had been for 
some time in an habitual state of intoxication. The 
saazure of the persons of the British officers, and the 
plunder of their property, had been openly discussed by 
the Wuzeer and his profligate friends, and there is little 
doubt that, if the Mission had remained longer at Herat, 
the members of it would have been subjected to indignities 
of the worst hind. 

The Mission left Herat, and halted for a time at Ghiresk. 
When the tidings of its abrupt departure reached Lord 
Auckland at Calcutta, he was roused into a state of very 
unwonted exacerbation. He was not a hasty man—he 
was not an unjust one. But on this occasion he com- 
mitted an act both hasty and unjust. He at once repu- 
diated the procecdings of Major Todd at Herat; and 
removed him from political employment. * 

“‘T am writhing in anger and in bitterness,’ he wrote 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, “at Major Todd’s 
conduct at Herat, and have seen no course open tu me, 
in regard to it, but that of discarding and disavowing 
him ; and we have directed his dismissal to the provinces. 
What we have wanted in Afghanistan has been repose 
under an exhibition of strength, and he has wantonly, and 
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against all orders, done that which 1s most hkely to pro- 
duce general disquiet, and which may make our strength 
madequate to the calls upon it =I look upon 2 match to 
Herat as perfectly impracticable , and if 1t were not so, I 
should looh upon it, under present crrcumstances, as most 
mexpedient We have taught Ya: Mahomed to be more 
afraid of us than of the Persians. It 1s possible that, 
when he has been left a httle time to himsclf, he will be 
more afiad of the Persians than of us—but, in the mean 
time, the state to which things have been brought 1s a 
cause of much amucty and more yprehension to me” 
That, in one sense, the Heritcc Viassion fuled, is ca 

tain , but, there ware some of Todds meisuics which did 
rot fal, and it 1s not to be forgotten that on Ins own 
responsibility he despatched Abbott and Shakespear to 
Khiva, and the good thit wis done by these Missions wus 
often in the retrospect a solice to him in after days, when 
psmirting unde the myustice of his masters * Substantial 
§ 


* 1 cannot refrain from quoting here a letter on this subject 
from Todd to Outram, wmitten before his removal fiom political em 
ployment 

**Your hind Ictter of November 3rd reached me 1 few days ago 

I would fain scnd you an adequate return, but I am out of sorts, and, 
besides, have but little to tell you Shakespears proccedings have 
been 1n all respects admuable ‘Lhe zeal, perseverance, and judgment 
he has displayed throughout his arduous undertaking, entitle him to 
the highest praise , and I trust he will be 1.ewarded as he deserves 

Tke property restored by Russia is valued at upwaids of a crore of 
rupees, and the n&mber of merchants and others released, exceeds 
600 The news was received at Khiva with every demonstration of 
yoy, and Shakespear's name has been inserted im the calendar of 
Oosbeg saints! The Russians, by liberating their captives namcdiately 
on the arrival of Shakespear and his ‘company,’ have given 1 stiong 
proof that they are unwilling or unable to renew thar attcmpt on 
Khiva , and I hope that they will now be prevented taking up that 
formidable position on the road to India =I cannot help congratulating 
myself on even the small share which I have had in thcse proceedings 

Had I waited fo. orders, the Russians might have been within a few 
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bencfits, too, were confened on the people of Herat— 
benefits still remembered with gratitude, and seldom 
spoken of without some expression of respect and admui- 
ration for thar benefactors The unceasmg chauties and 
the bluncless Incs of the officers of the Vission rused 
the character of the British nation as it was raised in no 
otha put of Afghunstin But Lord Auckland never 
foraye the diplomatic fulure — Todd’s aeputwe from 
Haat wis mopportune = for, uUthough he hid no reason 
to bcheve the settlemcut of our differences with Pcrsia 
Wi wny neaicr to its consummation than it had becn for 
soni timc, they were then on the eve of wljustment 
Had he known this, he would have braved evcry thins and 
rmniuncd at Herat, cncourmged by the thought that the 
roost whishment of our amictble relitions with Persia 
would cftectnally aapple the power and restrun = the 
audiity of the Heratee minster Reminded to hits 
regincut, Todd proceeded to yom at at the hou quarters 


marches of Khiva, and had we been satofhed with the tale of Sir 
Alexande: 4 agents, we sh uld have now tcheved the Russtins 300,000 
strong, and to be within as shot a distance of Caulul The road 
between Teheran and this plice 19 infested by roving binds <«f Toorko 
mans, Who have been let lvose on Permian Khorassan by the Khan of 
Khivs His Highness thinks that he 1 thus doing us service, but I 
have written t> undecaive him 11 this matter, and I hive pomted out 
to hun that the practice of min stealinz 1s abhorrent to us whether 
the man be a Russian or a Persian = Jhs conduct ¢1 this occasion 
reminds me of un answer given to me ty Miuhomed Shah « Wuzcer one 
Mecrza Mth med a great oaf 1 hid been superintending some artil 
Jery practic at Lehuran A jackass having been placcd at the target, 
I remonstrated acamnst the crucity of putting up onc of Gods crea 
turcs as asuath, when wood or canyis would answer every } urpose 
The Wuzcer replied, ‘On my eves Le rt I wall stich up 1. yony next 
time.’ Asif I had specially pleaded the case of jach~sses 

Shel thnks that the prospect cf a settlement of our differences 
with Persia is as distant as cver an! 18 strongly opp sed to my plan 
cf allowing the Shah to heep Ghorian, and retaming possssion of 
Kharrack ’ 
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of the Artillery at Dum-Dum. “Equal to either for- 
tune,” he fell bach upon the common routine of regi- 
mental service, and, m command of a company of Foot 
Artillery, devoted himself with as much carmest and 
assiduous zeal to the minutiv of militiny duty, as he had 
done, a year before, to the affans of the Herat Maission 
It has often been sud that political cmples unfits a man 
for regimental duty , but Major Todd, trom the time that 
he first acjomed his regiment to the how of his death, 
never slackened m his attention to his iulitary duties ; 
and, pethaps, m the whole ranze of the service, there was 
not ainore zcuious, a more assiduous—in other words, a 
more conscicntious regmncutal officer than the old anta- 
vont of Yar Mahomed The tirut of character here 
illustrated is a rarer one than may be supposed Nothing 
m his polticu life became him like the leaving of at. 
There ae fow who know how, gracefully, to descend 

It 1s not unprobable that these years of regimental 
duty were the happiest period of his life Shortly after 
his return to the Presidency, from which he had so long 
been absent, he mared, and m the enjoyment of 
domestic happmess, such as has rarely been surpassed, 
he soon forgot the injustice that had becn done to hin. 
Chee fully domg ins duty im thit stite of hte to which 
it hal pleased God to cul hum, respected and beloved by all 
who had the means of appreciatiug the simplicity of his 
mannos, the hindness of hus heart, the soundness of his 
intelligence, and the integrity of lis conduct, he found 
that, in evchangmg the ercutement of a semi-barbarous 
Court for the tranquility of Cantonment life and the 
companonslup of a gentle and annable wife, the barter, 
though not se'f sought, had been greatly to his advantage. 

Bemy appomtcd to the command cf a horse-field bat- 
tery, st itionel at Delhi, he iett Dum Duin fo, tue imperial 
city, where he continued to serv, until, shortly beture the 
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Sikh invasion, he attained that great object of regimental 
ambition, the command of a troop of horse-artillery. In 
the Upper Provinces, he had more than once been dis- 
quieted by the illness of his young and fondly-loved wife ; 
but the heavy blow, which was to prostrate all his earthly 
happiness, did not descend upon him until within a few 
days of that momorable 18th of December, 1845, which 
saw the British army fling itself upon the Sikh batteries 
at Mudkhi. He was called away, as he touchingly said, 
“from the open grave,” to be plunged into the excite- 
ment of battle. It was at Ferozshuhur that D’Arcey 
Todd, broken-hearted, with a strong presentiment of his 
approaching end, declaring that he “only wished to live 
that the grace of God and the love of Christ might pre- 
pare him to leave a world in which there could be no 
more joy for him,” Jed his troop, a second time, into 
action, and perished in the unequal conflict : and among 
the many who fell on that mournful day, there was not a 
braver soldier or a better man. 

On receiving intelligence of Todd’s departure from 
Herat, Macnaghten’s first impulse had been to muster all 
his available resources, and relying greatly on the “ big 
guns,” to make an immediate demonstration in the 
direction of Herat, beating up the rebels on the Helmund, 
and “crushing Aktur Khan” on our way to the western 
frouticr. He wrote to Rawlinson to prepare for the siege ; 
he wrote to Ross Bell in Scinde to send up all the heavy 
guns in his part of the country, applying to the com- 
missary at Forezpore for draft bullocks, if they were not 
to be obtained more readily ; and he wrote to the Supreme 

Jovernment to send “as large a force as might be avail- 
able, and as speedily us possible, to Candahar, even if an 
attack on Herat should not be meditated.” He was eager 
for the opinions of every competent authority regarding 
the facilitics of an immediate movement on Herat. “Is 
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there any chance,” he wrote to Rawlinson, “of our mus- 
tering heavy guns and force sufhcient to attach the place 
this year?” “What does Todd say of the best scason 
for operations, and what aid docs he hope we might 
obtain from people in and around Herat!” “ What does 
Sanders think of the means at ow command for sub- 
dung Herat?” “You may magine,” he wiote, m another 
lette: to the same correspondent, “how anvious [ am to 
hear of Todd’s safety, and to Ieain the particulars of his 
departme from Herat, and the proamato cause of that 
unportant event, as well as his and you, and Sanders’ 
opinion, as to the practicability of operations agamst Herat 
this season 1 suppose if the force were to move fiom 
Candahar by the middle of May, 1t would be time 
enough Dut will the requisite bettermg tram be then 
forthcommy ¢ And shall we then have a qu aidun suff of 
gram and camels?” “The Governor-General,” added the 
Envoy, “will, I fear, if possible, do nothing ” 

In this conjectine, at least, Macnighten’s sag iaty was 
not at fault Agamst an armed mterfurence with the 
affans of Herat, Lord Auckland had always ste ulfastly 
set his face It was his belicf that if was necessary to 
establish oursclves firmly im Afghanistan before opu ating 
upon Herat, but Macnaghten always declaicd that there 
was no possibility of achicving the former object until the 
lutte: had been accomplished, and was always clamorous 
for the icannevation of Herat to the dommuions of Shah 
Soojth Has mstinctions, however, were mupcrative. 
Even after the departure of the Mission, the Govcinot- 
General counselled a mild and forbeumg course “1 
cannot,” he wiote to Macnaghten, “ appichcnd organised 
anvasion from Herat, though there may be a fay on the 
frontic1, which will not have the effect of inaking the 
advent of Yar Mahomed popula: m Zammdawer. I think 


it, however, morc hhely that you will have to deal with 
12 
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letters and agents than with troops ; and you ask me in 
what manner you are to receive overtures which may be: 
mule to you by Yar Mahomed. I would receive them 
calmly and coldly, but not repulsively. I would show no- 
impatience to renew a Mission to Herat. I would have it 
to be understood that the stoppage of the allowances was 
unauthorised, and that the detachment of a brigade to the 
citadel of Herat was net desired, and wonld not have been 
acceded to by the British Government, but that the 
conduct of the Vizier has given great offence, and that we 
cam regurd Herat with no confidence or friendly feeling 
until there shall have been on the side of that state an 
entire change of policy. I can only repeat, therefore, 
what I have said very many times within the last two. 
years: That you must be strong in Afghanistan before 
you can hope to exercise a wholesome influence upon 
Herat ; and I am glad that you are giving your attention 
to the condition of the internal government of the 
country.” 

But although the supreme authorities at Calcutta 
would not countenance 2 movement upon Herat, it was 
manifest at Candahar that the aggressive desigus of Yar 
Mahomed, who contemplated the seizure of Ghiresk, and 
the hostile demonstrations of the Douranees in the western 
districts, rendered active operations on our part a matter 
of immediate necessity. So Rawlinson wrote officially to 
the General that it appeared to him “ of first-rate mport- 
unee that the insurrection in Zemindawer should be 
crushed before the acquisition of any further strength 
could render its co-operation of essential service to the 
Wuzeer of Herat in his projected advance.” “T also 
consider,” he added, “that the strengthening of our 
position on the Helmund, and the indication of readi- 
ness on our part to meet any such advance, would be the 
most effectual way of checking the movement. and of 
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frustiat.ng its object ”* An intercepted lettu: fiom Aktur 
Khan, announcme his mtention to move from Zemimilawer 
direct}, upon Cwdahar, if encouraged by the tribes 
occupying the intervening country, had been brought in to 
the Political Agent, and it was obvious, therefore, that 
no time va, to be lost 

No a force was sent out to the Zemindawcr country to 
beat up Ahtur Khan’s quarters, or to mtercept his advance. 
The pohticd conduct of the expedition was entrusted to 
Licutenwt Phot, Rewlinson’s assistint, and ably he 
did his duty Jt was not ow policy to bout the Donranecs 
in battle It neser could be owt policy m that country 
to shed the blood of the tubes | The subiusston, not the 
destiuction, of Aktmut Khin was now the object to be 
attauncd , vid, ws the chicf wis believed to inustar not 
more thin 1309 followers, it ww dcamed probable that 
the advance of om force would dctetmine hna, im the 
diplomitic language of the day, to “come m’ — [ntima- 
tions of Fis willingness to submit to terms mct Elhot as he 
advincel An imteriew was avianged between them 
In the cump of the Dowance Sudu, Atta Mrhoimed, 
the young Pnglish “Political” inct Aktur Khan, and 
received his submission A conditiond pardon was 
manted to the disiffected chicf, some concessions were 
made, and a dress of honouw wis conforicd upon lum The 
most unportant condition on lis put was, that he should 
disband his followers, and as it was beheved that lic would 
fulfil his promise m this icspect, hope was cutcitamed 
that the Zemmdawei country would be tranquillised 
without futher shedding of blood But, Rawlmson saw 
plainly that the advantage which we had guned would be 
short-lived. “I do not anticipate,’ he wrote to Mac- 
naghten, “that by the coneiliatory ticatmcnt 1¢ecom- 


* Major Rawlinson to General Nott, Feb. 18, 1841.—Quoted in 
Stocgueler’s ‘‘ Life of Sir Wilham Nott.” 
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mended by Licutenant Elhot, we gain any other advan 
tage than that of temporary tranquillity , and however 
prudent therefore it may be at present to induce the rebel 
chief of Zemindawe1 to abstain from disorders by the hope 
of obtaimmg through his forbearance substantial personal 
benefits, I still think that when the danger of foreign: 
aggression 18 removed, and cfhcient means are at our 
disposal, the mghts of His Mayesty’s government should 
be asserted in that strong and dignified manner which can 
alone censure a due respect being pad to his authority.” * 
And not the Domanees only, but the Ghilzyes 
also in Western Afghanistan were, im the spring and 
summer of 1841, revolting agamst the authou:tics of Shab 
Sovjah and his Fermghee supporters Lieutenant Iynch,. 
an ofheer of the Bombay army, who had served in Persia 
with the rank of major, was in political chaige of the 
country about KhelitiGdilzye = The restlessness and 
disaffection of the tribes he attubuted to the fact that 
the families of some of then chief people, who, after the 
operations against them in 1839, had fled for safety to 
the Sikh frontier, had at the imstigation of the British 
Envoy, been seized and cast to ciptiity But, what- 
ever may have been the more remote cause, there was m 
this spring of 1641, a proximate sowce of uiitation m the 
fact, that the English were ichbmldmg the fortress of 
Khelat-1-Ghilzye, which jics betwecn Caubul and Can- 
dahar, with the design of posting there a st.ong gariison 
to overcome the cireunyacent tubes This movement 
had been regarded with great jealousy by the Ghilzyes 5 
and the tribes m the immediate neighbourhood had 
assumed an imsolent and defiant attitude. About two 
miles from Khelat-:-Ghilzye, was a small fort, bristling 
with armed men. As Lynch was riding past it, some of 


* Major Rawlinson to Sir W. H. Macnaghten, March 11, 1841.— 
[MS. Records.] 
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the pecplc came out, and brandishing their swords defied 
him to attack them. It was thought that if this insolence 
were allowed to pass unnoticed, more serious acts of 
aggression might be anticipated. So the troops at Khelat- 
i-Ghilzye were summoned to attack the fort. Aided by 
Captain Sanders of the engineers, Captain Macan, who 
commanded one of the regiments of Shah Soojah’s force, 
Ied his Hindostances against the rebellious stronghold, and 
captured it after a brave resistance. The chief and many 
of his followers were slain in the conflict, and the irritation 
of the Ghilzves was greater than before. 

It was a gallant military exploit, but a great misfortune ; 
and Lynch, whether he had judged rightly or wrongly 
that the exigencies of the occasion demanded that he should 
chastise the people who had insulted him, was condemned 
both at Caubul and Caleutta. The Envoy wrote that he 
had “ foreseen the likelihood of the Ghilzyes resenting the 
erection of a fort in the heart of their country ;” but 
asked, “ Why should we go and knock our hends against 
mud-forts ! Why should we not have waited till the Ghilzyes 
chose to attack us?” Lord Auckland declared his 
opinion that Major Lynch's proceedings had been 
“marked by a vapouring and needless parade, most likely 
to produce popular excitement.” And a little later, 
Burnes, in a letter full of wise humanity, wrote to Lynch ; 
more in sorrow than in anger, saying, “1 am one of those 
altogether opposed to any further fighting in this country, 
and I consiaer that we shall never settle Afghanistan at 
the point of the bayunct. . . . As regards the 
Ghilzyes, indeed, immense allowance ought to be made 
for them; they were till within three gencrations the 
Kings of Afghanistan, and carried their victorious arms to 
the capital of Persia. It is expecting too much, therefore, to 
hope for their being at once peaceful subjects ; and as they 
exhibited so much indisposition to the King’s Government, 
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it was, I think, right to build a fort at Khelat-i-Ghilzye, and 
thas bridle then, thereby enabling us, in the heart of the 
Ghilzve country, to protect those who were disposed to join 
us, and gradually undermine our enemies. . . . Had I 
been by, Iwould have said, ‘ Bnild Khelat-i-Ghilzye, and par- 
don all kinds of insolence, for those who win may laugh.’ ” 

Major Lynch was removed from office. When all the 
Circumstances of the cose came to be known, the Cuvoey 
took a more favourable view of his conduct. But, whether 
it were right or wrong in itself, its results were unfortu- 
nate. They could not be otherwise. It was the inevitable 
consequence of such proceedings that the bitterness and 
the turbulence of the Ghilzyes should wax greater than 
before, and that 500n the aspect. of affairs in the neighbour- 
hood of Khelat-i-Ghilzye should render more dragooning 
necessary for the inaintenance of the authority of the 
Shah. Jt was expected that the whole country would rise 
up against Macan’s detachment ; so reinforcenients were 
urgently called for from Candahar. The hot weather had 
by this time sev in, and Nott was unwilling to expose his 
troops to the burning sun. But the political necessity 
was said to be great ; Macan was in his danger; and no 
‘troops could be spared from Caubul. 

So Colonel Wymer, a good and successful officer, with 
400 men of his own regiment (the 38th Sepoyvs), four 
horse-artillery guns, and a party of Christie’s horse, took 
the ficld in the month of May. The Ghilzves, eager 
for the conflict, moved down from Khelat--Ghilzve to 
meet our advancing troops; and, on the 19th, gave 
them battle. Night was beginning to full when they 
came up with Wymer's camp at -Assiai-Lmee. A Ghilzye 
chief of high estate, named Gool Mahomed, known as 
the “ Gooroo,” who had threatened Keane’s army 
nearly two years before, was at the head of the tribes. 
They came on with unwavering gallantry, but were met 
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with a heavy fire from Hawkins’s guns, which, served 
with equal rapidity and precision, committed mighty havoc 
in their ranks. Upon this, the Ghilzyves, resolutely in- 
~tending..to. attack simultancously beth flanks and the 
centre of Wymer’s force, divided themselves into three 
columus ; and, coolly and deliberately, they came down 
sword in hand to the charge. Wymer had an eatensive 
convey to protect. His movements, therefore, were 
crippled ; and he was compelled to stand on his defence. 
But the destroying grape from the guns, and the steady 
musketry tire of the Sepovs, sent back the Ghilzve 
swordsinen again and again reeling under the iron 
shower. For five busy hours continued that mortal 
struyele ; and then the Ghilzyes gave way. They had 
greatly outnumbered our party, and they left many dead 
on the field. Al night long, too, the moving lights 
announced that many more, both of killed aud wounded, 
were curicd off to their camp. 

Whilst in this manner efforts were being made to 
tranquillise the Ghilzves, the proceedings of Aktur Khan 
and the Dourances were again exciting the apprehensions 
of the Envoy. In spite of all our conciliatory efforts, 
they had not been quieted. The chief, it has been seen, 
had outwardly tendered his allegiance to the King, and 
had received a dress of honour, with an assurance front 
our political officers that the past would be forgotten. 
The revenue officers, whom the Dourances detested, had 
been removed. The old carless minister, Moollah Shikore, 
had been replaced by Oosman Khan, a younger, an abler, 
and a more honest man; and Macenaghten was contem- 
plating other fiscal reforms than those which he had 
already sanctioned, and hoping to restore the tribes to 
their allegiance. But their disaffection was too deeply 
rooted tu be operated upon by such measures. The 
entire system of goverment was offensive to them. The 
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presence of the British was a perennial source of irritation. 
What they regarded as their legitimate influence had been 
usurped by the Feringhecs ; and they were soon ready 
again to appear in the field, and cross their sabres with 
the foreign bayonets. 

It was obvious, indeed, as the month of May wore to 
an end, that, unable to obtain all that he wanted for 
himself, Aktur Khan was still our bitter and implacable 
foe. Instead of disbanding his followers, he was collecting 
them for another strugele. Irritated by this, Macnaghten 
wrote to Rawlinson (May 31) as he had before written in 
the caso of Dost Mahomed, that if 1. ld seize Aktur 
Khan, he would recommend his execution. “I think,’” 
he said, “you should strain every nerve to lay hold of 
that indomitable Moofsid, Aktur Khan, and that if you 
can seize him, the Prince should be recommended to 
exccute him. . . . I further think that a reward of 
10,000 rupees should be offered for the apprehension of 
Aktur Khan.” But it was still difficult to persuade the 
Envoy that the country was in an unsettled state. The 
Ghilzyes and the Dourances were both in arms against 
the authority of the Shah and his supporters. The whole 
country of Western Afghanistan was in a fearful state of 
unrest. Rawlinson, at Candahar, who saw clearly at this 
time the frail tenure by which we held our position in 
Afghanistan, was continually warning the Envoy of the 
dangers which loomed so largely before him. But Mac- 
naghten only censured his correspondent for his “ un- 
warrantably gloomy views,” and denounced everything 
that was said about the unscttled state of the country as 
an “idle statement.” How unwilling he was to believe 
that the clouds were gathering over his head, may be 
gleaned from his correspondence with Rawlinson at this 
time. On the 13th of June he wrote a long letter, in 
which he thus emphatically declared his opinions : 
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Your letter of the 7th armved this morning I don't hke 
reverting to unpleasant discussions, but you know well that I have 
been frank with you from the beginning and that I have mmvanably 
told jou of what I thought I had reason to complin This may 
be confined to one topic—your taking an unwurantably gloomy 
view of our position, and entertaiming and disseminating rumours 
favourable to that view We have enough of difficulties and 
enough of croakers without adding to the number needlessly [ 
have just seen a lette: from M: Dallas to Captain Johnson, m which 
he says the state of the countiy 1s becommmg worse and worse every 
day. These idle statements may cause much mischief and, often 
repeated as they arc, they neutralise my protestations to the con 
trary J know them to be utterly false as regards this part of the 
country, and I have no 1cason to believe them to be truo as regads 
your portion of the hingdom, merely because the Tokhces ae 
ndulging in then rccustomed habits of rebellion, or because Aktur 
Khan his a pack of ragamuffins at hus heels As I have said before, 
there is nothing in these mitters which nu,ht not have been fore 
seen, 01 which ought to cause us the slightest uneasiness: We will 
take such precautions as shall prevent the Ghilzyos from annoymg 
us, and this is all that 1» 2equisite for the present We may safely 
leave the rest to time As to the documents protesting agaist the 
appointment of Sunmud, I look upon them as pure fudge Send 
for the Janbaz. Let them make a forced march by ni,ht and come 
wn the rear of Aktur Seize the villam and hang him as high as 
Haman and you will probably have no more disturbances The 
Janbaz may remain out while the collections are going on, if 
necessary I have already explaincd t» you thit I never intended 
offering a reward fo. Akturs heid nor should I approve of en- 
couraging the man who has 1 blood feud with him to put him out 
of the wav This, Lesides being ot jectionable, would be superfluous, 
because his enemy must hnow that we could not be othe: wise than 
gratified ut the reinoval of so atrocious a traitor With regard to 
the Tymunees 111 I meant was, that they should be encouraged to 
seize Aktur if he attempted to take 1cfuge in their territory and I 
thougnt that a sarge pecuniary ieward would be neccessary to over- 
come their natural scruples to such a procecding * 


But these Dourance childicn were now tun to be 
corrected Though “all wis content ind tr imquility 
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from Moohoor to the Ahybur,” if was necessary that our 
troops shoald be contmudly m the field .ind it was 
not always childs pliy m which thcy were summoned 
to cngaze | Aktm Ahm wis, it the cnd of June, still 
warns before Ghosh, with ov body of thice thousand 
mon, and it was necossuy to strike av blow it the 1cbel 
<lncef Macnishten siw the necessity of “tolarating ns 
auduity no longa ound dthoush he at fist thought 
thata “qubaous use of the Jinbi woild cstupite the 
Villain, he consented to send out ov regula force wrunst 
the reba] chiefito “hunt him to the world end” 

So Woodburn, u tme dishing offcar who comm inded 
onc of the Shils rziments, wis sent out rzunst him, 
with his own corps (the 3th Infintry), two dct whments 
of Janbiz, o Afshin Horse, under Wart und Golding, and 
seme suns of the Shihs Horse Artillay, under Cooper 
On the didoof July he found the cnemy posted on the 
otha: side of the Hamund aivar  mustcuny, it wis sad 

ftawuds sv thousmd men, m sia divisions, with a 
MocHah, or prices at the heal cf cach, ind with cich 
watandud Louins the mscauption, “we have been tiust- 
wnzaim God anw he ude and gundus 7 * Wocdburn 
tricd the tords Imt they were impassable Hurt, how 
over, bad passed than vt motha point, but, findins himeclf 
unsupported, he retuned = This wis m culy morming 
Tow hour afta: noon the cncmy struck then camp, and 
soon uftarwuds commenad the prssage of the 1ver 
Woodburn made lus uranzements for then reception 
The Dourances mide v spuited attack, but Woodburn's 
infantry, wall supported by Coopers guns, met them with 
too prompt and sic 2 fre to cncowrige them to greater 
boldness. The Janby, alicidy graduitmyg in trewhery 
and cowardice, covercd themselves with that peculiar hind 


* Captan Woodburn to General Nott, July 6, 1841 —Stocqueler’s 
“Life of Sir Wilham Nott.” 
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of glory which clung to them to the cnd of the wu It 
was a busy mght The cnemy fu outnumber] Wood 
burn , but the sterdy gulantry of his summers ind his 
footmen achieved the success they deserved = Bator day 
break the enemy had withdrawn It would hue been vr 
gicat thing to hwe followed up ind dispersed the rcbets 
but with all the country wamst him, und vu body of horse 
at his bach on which no rehince coulu be plied, it would 
have been madness to mike the ittunpt Se Woodbun, 
having wuitten for rcinforcements, pu hed cn to Ghucsh, 
whence he wrote thit he belived the rcbalhon was fu 
more catcnsive thin wis supposcd, unl that the population 
of Cindiubu were quite ws disiffected as the rel ds on the 
binks ¢f the Helmund 

The month ot Auzust hoveva, found the tiny y sulk 
cheaful md suune — the convuls: nsci the Dou ances 
ind the spisms cf the Ghilzyes wore wegt ded Vy him as 
the acuompwuacuts only cf th se mi mtime fevers which 
were inscpmable ficm the crvstence cf the tubes In 
yvun Riwhnson, with steuly cve witching those symp 
toms, vid prob, with deep s Suit tac couses cf the 
mort ulincuts out of which wose ul those farce throcs 
of wmeush, protested thit throusjhout Western Afb 
tw chore ws ustrons nation feline wounst os, md 
that difeulics und dunvers wore c alms them serpent 
folds uound us with nici tibic forvee “Wwwenwhten still 
whol vhit we hil to fou, and thi on the 2nd ct 
Ausrust, vddres ed his less sunguine c Te vote 


Iam not goin, to 1eid you a lecture first beecwse vile jy un 
ndited your Ictte: ot the 28th ult you ylerled guilty to the 
influence of bile, anl secon lly because at the yres nt wiirg [ 
must own the same impeachment but I must yen few wimuhks, 
in the hope of inducing you to 1e,1rd matters 1 little more 6, dew 
de 108se §=6Lou say, The state of the country causcs me many 
an anxious thought—we my thresh the Dourances over aud ovet 
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again, but tlis rathe: aggruates than obviates the difficulty of 
overcoming the nationil feeling against us—in fact, our tenure 
ws positively that of military possession, and the French m Algiers, 
and the Ruasians in Circassin, afford us an example on a small 
acale of the difficulty of our position” Now upon what do you 
found your assertion that there 1s a national feeling against us, 
euch as that against the Trench in Algiers or the Russians mm 
Circassian? Solely, so far as I hnow, because the turbulent Dou- 
ranees have risen in rebellion From Mookoor to the Khybur 
Pass all 1s content and tranquillity, and wherever we Europeans 
go we are received with respect, and attention, and welcome. 
But the insurrection of tle Douranees 18 no new occurrence. The 
history of the rule of the Barukzye Sirdars would show that they 
were engaged in one continuous struggle with their turbulent 
brethren If they were able to reduce them to subjection with 
their contemptible means whit should we have to fear from them ! 
We have given them something to lose which they had not before, 
and you may rely upon it that they will be quiet enough as soon 
as they are satisfied (wlich they ought to be pretty well by this 
tame) of the futility of opposition, provided some means aie 
adopted of preventing Ya: Mahomed from carrying on his intrigues 
Then, the Ghilvyes have been in arms Tiue But 2t would have 
been unreasonable to suppose that they should surrender tne 
independance without a struggle, and we have now put the bit in 
ther mouths I do not concu with you as to the difficulty of 
our position, On the contrary, I think our prospect, are most 
cheering, and with the matorials we have theic ought to be little 
or no difficulty im the management of the country 

It 13 true the population is exclusively Mahomedan, but 1t 18 
epht into rival sects, and we all know that of all antipathies the 
sectarian 18 the most virulent We have Hazaras, Ghilzyes, Dou- 
ranees, and Kuzyilbashes, all at daggers diawn with each other, 
and in every family there are mvals and enemies. Some fuults of 
management must necessarily be committed on the first assumption 
of the administration of a new country, and the D >uranee outbreak 
may be partially attmbuted to such faults, but what, afte: all, do 
such outbreaks signify ? The modern history of Indi teems with 
such instances There 1s hardly a district in which some desperate 
adventurer has not appeared at some time o1 other, and drawn the 
entire population after him The whole province of Bareilly, in 
1817, rose against us on a religious warcry The whole province 
of Cuttack, shoitly afte: wards, followed the standad of the rebel 
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dJugbeneda, and we had infinite trouble in quelling the insurrection. 
Instances of this kind might be infinitely multiplied, and yet we 
find the effects of such outbreaks are very evanescent. The people 
of this country are very credulous. They believe any story 
invented to our prejudice; but they will very soon learn that we 
are not the cannibals we are painted. Mr. Gorman’s fate was doubt- 
less very melancholy; but are there no assassinations in other 
countries? I read in the Bombay Times only this morning an 
account of a cavalry officer being shot at in the open day in one 
of our villages. You say, “The infatunted towns-people are even 
beginning now to show their teeth; there have been three cases 
to-day of stones thrown from the tops of the houses on Sepoys’ 
heads walking along the streets.” Certainly our troops can be no 
great favourites in a town where they have turned out half the 
inhabitants for their own accommodation ; but I will venture to 
say there is not a county town in England where soldiers are 
quartered in which similar excesses have not happened. European 
and Native soldiers have traversed the town of Candahar unarmed ; 
and though it is to be apprehended that their conduct has been 
occasionally very aggravating, only two assaults have been com- 
mitted upon them. When I went to Hyderabad in 1810, and for 
many years after, no European could venture to show himself in 
the city, such was the state of feeling against us. Look upon this 
picture and on that. Now I believe the lieges of Hyderabad look 
upon us a8 very innocent Kaffirs. 

You are quite right, I think in directing Pattinson to accept 
the submission of all the rebels, save Aktur, who may be desirous 
of coming in. They should be required to furnish security for 
appearance sake. Dut these people are pertect children, and 
should be treated as such. If we put one naughty boy in the 
corner, the rest will be terrified. We have taken their plaything, 
power, out of the hands of the Douranee chiefs, and they are 
pouting a good deaj in consequence. They did not know how to 
use it. In their hands it was useless and even hurtful to their 
master, and we were obliged to transfer it to scholars of our own. 
‘They instigate the Moollahs, and the Moollahe preach to the people; 
Dut this will be very temporary. The evil of it we must have 
borne with, or abandoned all hope of forming a national army.* 


The Douranee children, however, required more chas- 
tisement. No man could have done more than Wood- 


* MS. Correspondence. 
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burn did with his means; but those means were insuffi- 
cient. It was the custom then, both against the Ghilzyes 
and the Dourances, to send out detachments sufficiently 
large to accomplish, with the aid of their guns, small 
victories over the enemy, and so to increase the bitterness 
of their hostility, without breaking their strength. Aktur 
Khan was still in arms. Banded with hin was Akrum 
Khan, another Douranee chief, inspired with like bitter 
hatred of the restored monarch and his Feringhee allies. 
A force under Captain Griffin, who had been sent to 
reinforce Woodburn at Ghircsk, now went out against 
them. Jt was strong in the mounted branch. Eight 
hundred sabres, three hundred and fifty bayonets, and 
four six-pounder guns, followed Griffin into the field of 
Zemindawer. On the 17th of August he came up with 
the insurgents. It was a moment of some anxiety. The 
Janbaz had net by their conduct under Woodburn won 
the confidence of the British officers. Nott always mis- 
trusted them, and the feeling was, not unreasonably, 
shared by others.* But here they were associated with 
the men of the King’s regular cavalry, and they may 
have felt the danger of defection. Be the cause what 
it may, they did not shrink from the encounter. The 
enemy were strongly posted in a succession of walled 


* Nott's disparagement of the Janbaz so irritated Macnaghten, and 
displeased Lord Auckland, that his removal from Candahar was con- 
templated The fullowing extracts from Macnaglten's correspondence 
show what was thought on the subject :—‘‘ September 2.—Between 
you and me, Lord A. is much displeased with General Nott for his 
light and indiscriminate censure and disparagement of the Janbaz ; 
and I think his displeasure will be imcreased when he peruses the 
General's subsequent and must uncandid despatch, in which he omitted 
all notice of the exemplary conduct of the Janbaz at Secunderabad.” 
** September 5 —You are not likely to have Nott with you much longer. 
His conduct in respect to the Janbaz has elicited the severest dis- 
pieasure of government, by whom he has been declared disqualified for 
his present impurtant command.”—[MS. Correspondence. } 
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gardens and small forts, from which they opened a heavy 
matchlock fire upon our advancing troops; but the fire of 
our guns and musketry drove them from their inclosures, 
and then the cavalry, headed by the young Prince Sufder 
Jung, who had something more than the common energy 
of the royal race, charged with terrific effect, and utterly 
broke the discomfited mass of Douranees. The victory 
was a great one. Aktur Khan fled. *The Douranees were 
disheartened ; and for a time they sunk into the repose of 
feebleness and exhaustion. 

The Ghilzyes, too, had received another check. Colonel 
Chambers, early in August, had been sent out against 
them, with a party of his own regiment, (the 5th Light 
Cavalry), the 16th and 43rd Sepoy Regiments, and some 
details of Irregular Horse. He came up with the enemy 
on the morning of the 5th ; but before he could bring the 
main body of his troops into action, a party of his cavalry 
had fallen upon them and scattered them in disastrous 
flight. There was nothing left for them-after this but 
submission ; and soon the chief instigator of the move- 
ment had “come in” to our camp. 

Under the influence of these victories, Macnaghten’s 
confidence rose higher and higher. The Douranees were 
broken, and the Ghilzyes had submitted “almost with- 
out a blow.” Aktur Khan had fled, and the “Gooroo” 
had surrendered. Now, indeed, the Envoy thought that 
he might report “all quiet from Dan to Beersheba.” If 
inything cause? him a moment's inquietude, it was the 
thought that Akbar Khan, the favourite son of Dost 
Mahomed, was still abroad, hovering about Khooloom. 
With something that now seems like a strange presenti- 
ment, he wrote that “the fellow would be after some 
mischief, should the opportunity present itself.” It was 
on the 20th of August that, writing to Mr. Robertson, 
he thus expressed himself: 
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The victory of the Helmund was very complete I believe the 
enemy on that occasion was as numerous a body as could ever be 
congregated in this country, consisting of some 4000 or 5000 men. 
The Douranees want one more threshing, and then they would be 
quite satisfied of the futility of opposing us, but my last letter 
from Rawlinson gave me no hope that they would collect again. 
The whole of the Ghilzye tribes have submitted almost without a 
blow ; for the gallant little affair in which the 5th Cavalry redeemed 
the honour of that braych of the service, could hardly be dignified 
with the name of a fight. Those who knew this country when it 
was ruled by Barukzyes, are amazed at the metamorphosis 1¢ has 
undergone, and with so little bloodshed The former rulers were 
eternally fighting with their subjects from one year’s end to another, 
Now we cannot move a navck and four without having all the news- 
papers setting up 8 yell about the unpopularity of the Shah. The 
Shah 1s unpopular with the Douranee Khans, and we have made 
him so by supplanting them, and taking the military power which 
they were incompetent to use from their hands into our own 
With all other classes his Majesty 1s decidedly, but deservedly, 
popular, and the Khans are too contemptible to be cared about 

We have had very unpleasant intelligence from Bokhara, it being 
reported that Colone] Stoddart 1s again in disgrace and confinement, 
and I am the more alarmed about this, from thinking 1t probable 
that Arthur Conolly will return from Kokund 7:4 Bokhaia’ But 
the intelligence requires confirmation Mahomed Akbar, the Dost’s 
favourite son, 18 still at Khooloom, and has rejected my overture to 
comein The fellow will be after some mischief, should the oppor- 
tunity present itself - You will see that Shah Soojah has 
most handsomely given back Cutchee and Moostung to the young 
Khan of Khelat His Majesty’s revenue 1s little more than fifteen 
lakhs per annum—hardly enough for the mamtenance of his per- 
sonal state—and yet the government below are perpetually wnting 
to me that this charge and that charge 1s to be defrayed out of his 
“ Mayosty’s resources!” God help the poor man and his resources! ! 
The country 18 perfectly quet from Dan to Beersheba * 


But, although the Envoy thus on the 20th of August, 
wrote to his private fnends in the provinces of Indi that all 
was quiet from Dan to Beersheba, he was at this very time 
making arrangements for the despatch from Cand thar of a 
Jarge force to the Tereen and Dehrawut country on the 


* MS. Correspondence. 
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north-western frontier of Afghanistan. “The northern 
districts,” he wrote to General Elphinstone on the 21st of 
August, “have been in a state of rebellion, and the chefs 
of those districts (of whom one Akrum Khan 1s the head) 
have refused to wait upon His Majesty's representative , 
have been in constant correspondence with the rebel Aktur 
Khan, and have assembled a considerable number of 
armed followers, with a view to defy His Majesty's 
authority The arrival of the 16th and 43rd regiments 
of Native Infantry will admit of a force beg detached 
fiom that garrison , and I am ofhcially made acquainted 
with the opmion of the political agent at Candaha to the 
effect that it 1s necessary to send an expedition mto the 
dist bed districts, with a view either to expel the offend- 
ing chiefs or to enfoice their submission ’ 

So, orders were sent to Candaha: for the equipment of 
wnothe: force fo. field service, with mstructions to com 
plete the necessary wok in the least possible space of 
time, in orde: that thiee 1egiments of Native Infantry, 
which were unde: oiders to leave the serene und pics 
perous country, might turn then faces towards India at 
the begimning of November fy the cud of the fist 
week of September the force was 1cady to commence its 
march—a difficult, toilsome and hazardous maich mto 
an unknown country Two regiments of the Company's 
Bengal Infantiy (the 2nd and J3dth), a ieguucut of the 
Shah’s cavalryy two Hose Artillery guns of the 5 mic 
service, a company of European Artillery with two 1S 
pounder guns, and a detachment of Sappers, corapose 1 
the force It was mm good condition , well equippel it 
all pomts , and it started with a month’s supplics 

The force was commanded by Colonel Wymur “i tt 
saw it depart with mortification and regret which he did 
not desire to conceal Some time before he had 1ccuved 
instructions from head-quarters not to leave Candahar, 

K 2 
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where his presence was conceived to be expedient ; and 
he still believed that those instructions were in force. 
Eager, therefore, as he was, to place himself at the head 
of his men, he deemed it to be his duty, as a soldier, to 
remain in garrison while he delegated the command to 
another. But while to the officer he had selected to take 
the envicd post he ‘issued comprehensive instructions for 
his guidance in the field, he, at the same time, wrote 
to the officer commanding in Afghanistan, respectfully 
expressing his “deep regret that so large a portion of the 
force wider his orders should be despatched on what 
might prove to be a difficult service, without his being 
permitted tv assume the command.” The answer returned 
to this last letter entirely removed all restrictions on 
Nott’s movements ; so the general at once prepared him- 
self to take command of the force. 

In the meanwhile the troops had marched. The 
political conduct of the expedition had been entrusted to 
Lieutenant Elliot, who had been summoned for this 
purpose from Khelat-i-Ghilzye, where he had been 
placed on the removal of Lynch. Every effort had been 
made to obtain reliable information relative to the 
country which they were about to traverse; but the 
want of local knowledge was severely felt, and the 
difficultics of the march, encumbered as was the force 
with heavy guns, was greater than had been anticipated. 
Nott joined the force on the 23rd of September; and 
they pushed on into the Dehrawut country. But it was 
soon apparent that so formidable a display of force would 
achieve without bloodshed the objects of the expedition. 
Early in the month of October many of the principal Dou- 
ranee chicfx were in Nott’s camp. They had never before 
seen our regular troops, which now, paraded and exercised 
before them, made a strong impression on their minds. 
They gazed at and handled our heavy guns with wonder- 
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ing apprehension, and confessed that they had no dese 
to test their quahty It was said throughout the wa 
that our guns were the best “politicals,” but Elhot’s 
diplomacy was not unsuccessfully exerted, and the chiefs 
professed their willingness to proceed to Caubul and make 
submussion to the Shah. 

But there was one who iefused to submit The 
indomitable spirit of Akrum Khan was proof agaist all 
promuses and all threats. He did not come into Nott’s 
camp, but held aloof, still eager, 1t was said, to give us 
battle It was our policy to seize the 1ebel cluef, and 
this was now to be done One of his own countrymen 
undertook to betray him It was suspected that the 
man had no zeal intention to lead us to the lair of the 
hostile Douranee , but, after the manner of his nation, to 
obtam money from us and then to Jead ow troops astray. 
But Elliot grasped the proposal, with a tenacity of pur- 
pose which baffled all fraud and defeated all cvasion He 
went to the general, and obtamed his permission to send 
a 1egiment of Janbaz, under John Conolly, to beat up the 
quarters of Akrum Khan There was little expectation 
in camp that the forces would be successful But Conolly 
did his work well It 1s said that the feet of the guide 
were tied unde: his horse’s belly to prevent his escape. 
A rapid march brought them to a small fort, where 
Akrum Khan was preparmg to betake himself to the 
hills) A few hours’ delay would have been fatal to the 
success of the expedition But now its great object was 
attamed The rebel Douranee was surprised, seized, and 
carried back, a prisoner, to Nott’s camp The expedition 
had scarcely occupied thirty six hours 

The rest 1s soon told The unfortunate chief was 
carried a doomed captive to Candahar Macnaghten, 
whose letters written at this time show how all his finer 
feelhngs had been blunted by the iude work in which 
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he was engaged, had persuaded the King that it was 
necessary to make a terrible example of some of the 
disturbers of the public peace. Prince Timour was then 
the governor of Candahar. He had recently been sent 
to the western capital to take the place of his brother 
Futtch Jung, whose detestable character had rendered 
his removal necessary; and the change was one greatly 
for the better. Timour was a man of respectable repu- 
tation ; mild, indolent, and compliant. He governed 
according to the behests of his English supporters, and 
had little will of his own. He now directed or autho- 
rised, under instructions from Caubul, the execution of 
the Douranee prisoner; and so Akrum Khan was blown 
from a gun. 

Before the end of October, Nott had returned to Can- 
dahar with the greater part of the force; and Lieutenant 
Crawford had been despatched to Caubul with the Don- 
ranee chiefs who had tendered their submission. Thera 
was now really a prospect of tranquillity in Western 
Afghanistan ; for both the Ghilzye and the Douranee 
confederacy had been crushed; and the facility with 
which we had moved our regular troops and our heavy 
guns into the most difficult parts of the country had 
demonstrated to the turbulent tribes the difficulty of 
escaping the vengeance of the Feringhees, and had pro- 
duced « good moral effect among people who had before 
only known us from report. 


CHAPTER VY. 
[September—October : 1841.) 


Aspect of Affairs at Caubul—The King—The Envoy—Burnes— Elphin- 
stone—The English at Caubul—Expenses of the War—Retrench- 
ment of the Subsidies—Risings of the Ghilzyes-—Sale’s Brigade— 
Gatherings in the Kohistan—Sale’s Arrival at Gundamuck—The 
1st of November. 


TaKInGc advantage of the lull that followed the defeat 
of the Dourances and the Ghilzyes in Western Afghan- 
istan, let us dwell fora little space on the general con- 
dition of affairs at the capital, in this month of September. 
* The King was in the Balla Hissar. Discontented 
and unhappy, he complained that he had no real autho- 
rity; that the English gentlemen were managing the 
affairs of his kingdom ; and that he himself was a mere 
pageant and a show. He had watched with satisfaction 
the growth of the difficulties which were besetting the 
path of his allies, and was not without a hope that their 
further development would be attended by our with- 
drawal from so troubled a sphere. It was plain to him 
that, although deference was outwardly shown to his 
opinions, and a pretence of consulting his wishes was 
made by his British advisers, they really held all the 
power in their hands ; and he said, complainingly, to one 
of them,* for whom he entertained no little personal 
affection, that he “did not understand his position.” The 


“ Captain Macgregor.—[See Macgregor’s Report on the Causcs of the 
Caubul Outbreak. ] 
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appointment of the new minister, Oosman Khan, in the 
place of his old and tried servant, Moollah Shikore, had 
been extremely distasteful to him ; and it chafed him to 
think that a functionary so appointed must necessarily be 
less eager to fulfil his wishes than those of his European 
allies, His health, too, was failing at this time ; he was 
nervous and irritable, and Macnaghten thinking that he 
saw symptoms of approaching dissolution, contemplated 
the expediency of bringing Prince Timour from Candahar 
to the capital. “His Majesty,” he wrote to Rawlinson, 
on the 21st of September, “ is ill of a fever, which has been 
hanging about him for some time, and at his time of life, 
tho issue, to say the least of it, is very doubtful It 
seems to be in the highest degree desirable that Shahza- 
dah Timour should be here in the event of a fatal termi- 
nation of His Majesty's illness. The Nizamoodowluh 
and I have had oa serious conversation this morning on 
the subject. He thinks, and I am disposed to agree with 
him, that it might be well if the Shahzadah were to 
address an areeza to His Majesty, stating how much 
grieved he is to hear of His Majesty’s illness, the intelli- 
gence of which has filled him with so much uneasiness as 
to incapacitate him for the proper performance of the 
duties of government, and expressing an earnest desire 
to kiss the feet of His Majesty, and thereby give relief 
to his mind.” ‘But the old man rallied, and Macnagh- 
ten rejoiced. At such a time, a successign would have 
been embarrassing and inopportune, for the Envoy was 
preparing to shake the dust of Afghanistan from his feet 
for ever. 

He was about to receive the reward of a life of suc- 
cessful and appreciated service, and to end his official 
days in comparative quiet and repose. He was about to 
escape out of the cares and inquietudes—the difficul- 
ties and dangers—the incessant harassing turmoil and 
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excitement of a life of responsibility among a turbulent 
and discontented people, and to commence a new career 
of useful and honoured public service, upon a less 
stormy and tumultuous scene. He had been appointed 
Governor of Bombay. The same recognition of approved 
zeal and capacity which had been extended to Malcolm 
and Elphinstone, had now come to testify the estimation 
in which Macnaghten’s services were held by his em- 
ployers. It was a high and flattering mark of con- 
fidence, and it was doubly welcome after all the doubts 
and misgivings engendered in his mind by the implied 
censures of his immediate superior. The value of the 
gift, too, was enhanced by the seasonableness of the time 
at which it was received. Macnaghten looked around 
him, and saw that “everything was quiet from Dan to 
Beersheba ;” and he rejoiced in the thought that he was 
about to quit Afghanistan for ever, and to carry with him 
po burden of anxiety and fear. 

Burnes was also at Caubul. He had been there ever 
since the restoration of the Shah, in a strange unrecognised 
position, of which it is difficult to give any intelligible 
account. He used to say, that he was in the “ most 
nondescript of situations.” It appears to have been his 
mission in Afghanistan to draw a large salary every 
month, and to give advice that was never taken. This 
might have satisfied many men. It did not satisfy 
Burnes. He-said that he wanted responsibility ; and 
under Macnaghten he had none. He had no precise 
duties of any kind; but he watched all that was going 
on in Afghanistan with a penetrating eye and an under- 
standing brain, and he wrote, in the shape of letters to 
Macnaghten, long and elaborate papers on the state and 
prospects of Afghanistan, which his official chief dismissed 
with a few pencil-notes for the most part of contemptuous 
dissent. Burnes saw clearly that everything was going 
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wrong He probed, deeply and searchingly, the great 
wound of national discontent—a mighty sore that was 
ever running—and he felt m his inmost soul that the 
death-throes of such a system could not be very 1emote 
But better days were now begmning to dawn upon him 
He had been waiting for Macnaghten’s office, and now, at 
last, 1t seemed to be avithin his reach A few weeks, and 
he would be supreme at Caubul, and the great object of 
his ambition gained. 

The command of the troops was in the hands of 
General Elphinstone—an old office: of the Queen’s serv icc, 
of good repute, gentlemanly manners, and alistocm © 
connections He had succeeded Sir Willoughby Cotton 
in the early part of the year But it must have bee a 
wonder to him, as 1t was to all who knew him, wht 
business he had m such a place He had no Indiwm 
experience of any kind, and he ww pressed down by 
physical infirmities When Sun Willoughby Cottoy 
mtimated his desire, on the plea of ill health, to be 1c 
leved from the command of the troops in Afghanistan, 
there was an officor already im the country to whom 
then charge might have been safely delegated But he 
was not m favour either at the Mission o: at the 
Calcutta Government House Sn J wpe: Nicolls would 
have placed Nott m command , but there were obstacles 
to his appomtment, at which I have already hinted , and 
it was deemed expedient to send to Cawbul a man of a 
more ductile nature, with as few opmions of his own as 
might be, to clash with those of the political chef So 
Lord Auchland despatched General Elphinstone to Af 
ghanistan—not in ignorance of his disqualifications, for 
they were pointed out to him by others—but im spite of 
a clear perception of them Whether those who sent 
the brave old gentleman to India with all h» infirmities 
thick upon him, recommended him fo this especial 
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field of service, or whether any notions of routine and 
the obligations of the roster pressed themselves upon 
Lord Auckland with irresistible force, I cannot confi- 
dently declare ; but so inexplicable by any reference to 
intelligible human motives and actions is an appoint- 
ment of this kind, that it is impossible not to recognise 
in such a dispensation a mightier agency than that of 
man, or to reject the belief that, whén Elphinstone went 
to Caubul, the curse which sate upon our unholy policy 
was working onward for our overthrow. 

Next in rank to General Elphinstone were Sir Robert 
Sale and Brigadier Shelton—both officers of the Queen’s 
service, but soldiers of long Indian experience. Each had 
served with his regiment in the Burmese war ; and each 
had acquired a reputation for the highest personal courage. 
Sale’s regiment was the 13th Light Infantry. Shelton’s 
was the 44th.* Both of these regiments were now at 
Caubul. But the 13th was about to return to India, and 
ston afterwards to great Britain. It had seen many years 
of Indian service, and had been in Afghanistan since 
Keane’s army first entered the country. The 44th had 
come up early in the year, and had done some service in 
the Naziain valley, near Jellalabad, on the way. 

The command of the Shah’s troops was vested in Briga- 
dier Anquetil, a native of one of those lovely islands in the 
Channel which have sent forth so many brave men to fight 
our battles by sea and land. He was esteemed a good 
soldier ; and I Gelieve that Macnaghten found him a more 


* Shelton had come up from India with the 44th, through the Pun- 
jab. His brigade was employed against the refractory tribes of the 
Sunghoo-Khail in the month of February, and reduced them to a fitting 
state of subjection; but not without the loss of two valuable officers. 
Lieutenant Pigou, of the Engineers, was blown to pieces, whilst endea- 
vouring to force in, with powder, the gates of a fort; and Captain 
Douglas, Assistant-Adjutant-General, was shot dead by the side of the 
Brigadier. 
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pliant colleague than the “alarmist” whom he had sup- 
planted. The controversics between Brigadier Roberts 
and the Envoy had ended in the departure of the former. 
His advice had been resented ; his warnings had been 
scouted. His clear insight into the dangers which were 
beneath our feet had been regarded as idic and imbe- 
cile fear ; and the unwelcome declarations of his honest 
convictions as little dhort of rank mutiny. He had done 
his duty ; he had spoken the truth ; and he had paid the 
inevitable penalty of his unwillingness to make an casy 
and a prosperous present at the cost of a tumultuous and 
disastrous future. He had returned in disgrace to the 
British provinces ; but he had left his predictions behind 
him, and he knew that, sooner or later, History would do 
him justice, 

The main body of the British troops were in the new 
cantonments. These works had been erected in the course 
of 1840. They were situuted ona piece of low ground 
open to the Kohistan road. They were extensive and id 
defended. They were nearly a mile in extent, and were 
surrounded by ramparts so little formidable that they 
might be ridden over.* Near the cantonments was the 
Mission compound, occupying an extensive space, and sur- 
rounded by a number of houses and buildings belonging 
to tho officers and retainers of the Mission. There was 
here, also, a weak attempt at defence ; but the walls were 
beyond measure contemptible; and the whole expanse of 
building, the entrenched camp and Mision compound 
together, were so planted, as to be swept on every side by 
hills, and forts, and villages, and whatever else in such a 
country could bristle with armed men. No such works 
were ever known—so wretched in themselves, and so 
doubly wretched by position. If the object of those who 


* A small pony, says Lieutenant Rattray, was backed by an officer 
to scramble down the ditch and over the wall. 
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constructed them had been to place our troops at the 
mercy of an enemy, they could not have been devised 
more cunningly m furtherance of such an end. They were 
commanded on every side, and so surrounded with villages, 
forts, gardens, and other cover for an enemy, that our 
troops could neither enter nor leave the camp without 
exposing themselves to a raking fire fom some one of these 
points of attack. And to crown the calamity of the whole, 
the Commissariat supplies, on which our army depended 
for its subsistence, were stored m a small fort, not within, 
but beyond, the cantonments. The communication be- 
tween the two places was commanded by an empty fort, 
and by a walled garden, inviting the occupation of an 
enemy Human folly seemed to have reached its height 
in the construction of these works Theie stood those 
great, mdefensible cantonments, overawed on every side, a 
monument of the madness which Providence, for its own 
ends, had permitted to cloud and bewilder the intelhgcnce 
of the “greatest military nation of the world” There it 
stood, a humuliating spectacle , but except by new-comers, 
who stood in amazement before the great folly, little account 
was taken of it Mens eyes had become accustomed to the 
blot 

And whose was this stupendous error? Are we to assign 
its origm to the professional incapacity of the engineci 
officers attached to the force, to the ignorance and 
carelessness of the officers commanding it , or to the wil- 
fulness of the Envoy? Not to the enginecrs—Durand, 
who had first held the post, had urged upon the Envoy the 
necessity of constructing barracks and posting our troops 
in the Balla Hissar, and Macnaghten, yielding to these 
solicitations, had overcome the reluctance of the Shah— 
but the barracks had been afterwards given up to the 
accommodation of the old king’s harem , andfrom that timc, 
though Sturt who succeeded Durand, msisted, with equal 
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urgency on the expediency of locating the troops in the 
Balla Hissu, and strengthening 1ts defences, all hope of 
securmy a strong mihtary position at Caubul was gone. 
The shecp-folds on the plain were built. When Brigadier 
Roberts, in the spring of 1840, saw that the work had 
commenced, and what it was proposed to do, he remon- 
stiated against the plan , and was told that it had been 
approved by Sir Willoughby Cotton. The Brigadier had 
been connected with the Building Department in the upper 
provinces of India, and freighted his 1emonstrances, there- 
fore, with much professional eapcrience, bearing upon the 
sunatory as well a» upon the defensive aspects of the 
question , but, although he bcheved at first that he had 
made some impression on the Envoy, his protests were 
disieganded And so the cantonments had sprung up, 
stich as we have descmbed them , and there, m that late 
autumn of 1841, they stood, bare and defenceless, as sheep- 
pens, whilst the wolves were howling around them * “ 

The English had by this time begun to scttle themselves 
down im Caubul Indeed, from the very commcncement, 
thcy had done their best, as they ever do, to accommodate 
themselycs to new localities and new cucumst ices, and 
had tiansplanted ther habits, and, I feu it must be 
added, thei vices, with great address, to the crpital of 
tho Domance Empne It was plam that they were 
making themselves at home m the chief uty of the 
Afghans There was no sign of an intenled departwe 
They ware buldmg wd furnishing houses for themselves 
—laying out gaidens—swrounding themselves with the 
comforts and luxuiics of European hfe Some had sent 
for then wives and clildien Lady Macnaghten, Lady 
Salc, and othe: Enghsh women, were domesticated in 


* For Brigadier Roberts Correspondence on the subject of the Can- 
tonment Barracks, see Appendix 
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comfortable houses within the limits of the great folly 
we had erected on the plain. The English, indeed, had 
begun to find the place not wholly unendurable. The 
fine climate braced and exhilarated them. There was no 
lack of amusement. They rode races; they played at 
cricket. They got up dramatic entertainments. They 
went cut fishing ; they went out shooting. When winter 
fell upon them, and the heavy fro8ts covered the lakes 
with ice, to the infinite astonishment of the Afghans they 
skimmed over the smooth surface on their skates. There 
is no want of manliness among the Afghans; but the 
manliness of the Feringhee strangers quite put them to 
shame. They did not like us the lew for that. The 
athletic amusements of ovr people only raised their 
admiration. But there was something else which filled 
them with intensest hate.* 

I am not writing an apology. There are truths which 
must be spoken. The temptations which are most difficult 
¢o withstand, were not withstood by our English officers. 
The attractions of the women of Caubul they did not 
know how to resist. The Afghans are very jealous of tho 
honour of their women; and there were things done in 
Caubul which covered them with shame and roused them 
to revenge. The inmate of the Mahomedan Zenana was 
not unwilling to visit the quarters of the Christian 
stranger. For two long years, now, had this shame been 
burning itself into the hearts of the Caubulecs ; and 
there were some men of note and influence among them 
who knew themselves to be thus wronged. Complaints 
were made; but they were made in vain. The scandal 
was open, undisguised, notorious. Redress was not to be 
obtained. The evil was not in course of suppression. It 


* For a pleasant descriptive sketch of the amusements of the English 
at Canbul, see Mr. Gleig’s account of the Operations of Sales Brigade 
on Afghanistan. 
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went on till it became intolerable ; and the injured then 
began to see that the only remedy was in their own 
hands. It is enough to state broadly this painful fact. 
There are many who can fill in with vivid personality all 
the melancholy details of this chapter of human weakness, 
and supply a catalogue of the wrongs which were soon to 
be so fearfully redressed. 

Such, dimly traced in its social aspects, was the 
general condition of things at Caubul in this month of 
September, 1841. Politically—such was Macnaghten’s 
conviction—everything was quiet from Dan to Beersheba. 
The noses of the Douranee Khans had, he said, “been 
brought to the grindstone ;” and the Gooroo and other 
Ghilzye chiefs were in his safe keeping at Caubul, seem- 
ingly contented with their lot. As the month advanced 
the Envoy continued to write that our prospects were 
“brightening in every direction,” that everything was 
“couleur de rose.” It in true that Eldred Pottinger, who 
after a brief visit to the British provinces had returned 
to Afghanistan, was not sending in very favourable reports 
from the Kohistan and the Nijrow country, which were 
now his new sphere of action ; but of these troubles Mac- 
naghten mado light account. He believed that Pottinger 
was an alarmist. It is true, also, that an expedition was 
going out to Zao, to reduce some turbulent robber tribes ; 
but this necessity he attributed to the indiscretion of one 
of our own officers, who had needlessly attacked the place 
with insufficient means, and been compelled to beat a 
retreat.* The expedition, too, as Macnaghten said, was 
only a “little go;” and immensely popular with our 
officers, who were zealously volunteering for the sport, 
as though it had been a battu or a steeple-chase.t 


* Sir W. H. Macnaghten to Major Rawlinson. MS. Correspondence. 
+ Brigadier Roberts says, that when the Kohistanee expedition of 
1840, which nearly had such a disastrous termination, was first pro- 
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The popular expedition into the Zoormut country was 
completely successfuj. Macgregor, who accompanied the 
force in the character of political adviser, found the rebel- 
lious forta evacuated. He had only, therefore, to destroy 
them. The results, however, of the movement were not 
wholly pacificatory. Pottinger said that the feeling which 
it engendered in the Kohistan was extremely unfavourable 
to us. It confirmed, he said, in thé minds of the mal- 
contents, “the belief so industriously spread of our diffi- 
culties, whilst rumours from Herat and Candahar of 
invasion, renewed rebellion, and disturbances, were again 
spread abroad.” * 

During the early part of October the Kohistanees 
remained perfectly quiet. But every hour, said Pottinger, 
“brought rumours of the formation of an extensive con- 
spiracy.” These he at first doubted; but he reported 
them to the Envoy, and asked for information on the 
subject. The answer was, that neither Macnaghten nor 
Barnes could perceive any grounds for suspicion. 

In the mean while, the Eastern Ghilzyes were breaking 
out into revolt.t They had the same cause of complaint 
as the Kohistanees. The money-bag, which had kept 
them in order, was beginning to fail. It is a moot point 
whether revenge or avarice is the stronger feeling in the 
Afghan breast. Both were now arrayed against us. The 
bayonet and the money-bag were failing to do their 
work. 

The expenses Bf the occupation of Afghanistan had long 


jected, it was looked upon as a mere party of pleasure, and that ladies 
were talking of joining it. It does not appear whether they had any 
notion of participating in the pleasures of the popular expedition to 
Zao 


* Major Pottinger’s Budeeabad Report. 

+ Pottinger was of opinion that the Ghilzyes, the Kvhistancer, and 
the Douranees, were all leagued together; and that the compact be- 
tween them was formed about the end of September. 

You. i L 
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been tellmg fearfully upon the revenues of India’ Lod 
Auckland had been slow to look the mtolerable evil of 
this exhausting drain fairly m the face. But the other 
members of the Supreme Council had been less slow to 
address themselves fully to the subject , and the home 
authorities had wntten out urgent letters regarding the 
muscrable results of the continued occupation of a country 
that yielded nothing but stmfe Lookmg at the matter 
in the most favourable pomt of view, 1t was found that 
the support of Shah Soojah cost the treasury of India 
at least » million and 1. quarter a yeu The Board of 
Control, or that fusion of the two authorities of the 
crown and the company, known as the Secret Committee, 
had taken, at the close of 1840, a correct and statesman- 
like view of the subject, and had written out, that they 
could see nothing in the continued support of Shah 
Soojah, who, it was plain, had no hold upon the affections 
of the people, to compens ite for this alarming exh wstion 
of the financial resources of India, and the necessary 
injuries inflicted upon the people by such a fearful waste 
of the revenues of the country 

On the last day of the year they had clearly and empha- 
tically propounded their views of this important question, 
saying ,—-“ We pronounce our decided opmion that for 
many years to come, the restored monarchy will have need 
of 2 British force, m order to maimtain peace in its own 
territory, and prevent aggression from without We must 
add, that to attempt to accomplish this by a small force, 
or by the mere influence of British Remdents, will, in our 
opnuon, be most unwise and frivolous, and that we should 
prefer the entire abandonment of the country, and a frank 
confession of complete failure, to any such policy Even 
financial considerations justify this view, masmuch as a 
strong and adequate military establishment, costly as it 
must be, will hardly entail so much expense upon you as 
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those repeated revolts and disorders which must arise in 
an ill-governed, half-subdued country; and which will 
compel you to make great and sudden efforts to maintain 
your character, and recover predominance, To whatever 
quarter we direct our attention, we hehold the restored 
monarchy menaced by dangers, which cannot possibly be 
encountered by the military means qt the disposal of the 
minister at the Court of Shah Soojah, and we again desire 
you seriously to consider which of the two alternatives (a 
speedy retreat from Afghanistan, or a considerable increase 
of the military force in that country), you may feel it your 
duty to adopt. We are convinced that you have no middle 
course to pursue with safety and with honour.” The 
letter enunciating these views haa been scarcely signed 
when intelligence of the surrender of Dost Mahomed was 
received in England. But these tidings had caused no 
change in the opinions of the Secret Comnuttee, and on 
the 2nd of January, 1841, they had written again to the 
Supreme Government, saying, “The surrender of Dost 
Mahomed does not alter the views contained in our late 
letters, and we hope that advantage will be taken of it to 
settle affairs in Afghanistan according to those views.” 
When these letters reached Calcutta, in the spring of 
1841, it had become a matter for the serious consideration 
of the Indian Government, whether the policy, which had 
proved so utterly disastrous, should not be openly and 
boldly abandongd. The question came before the Supreme 
Council at the end of March.* Either by some uneyli- 


* Sir Jasper Nicoll’ MS. Jowrnal—some passages of which may 
be cited in illustration of this part of the inner history of the war : 

‘* March 12.—My letter of the 10th of November will be found 
difficult to parry, after all; and I regret to say, that the immense capen- 
diture cannot long be borne. A million a year will not cover our 
charges ; and Lord Auckland’s answers to the last week’s applications 
prove to me that he begins to feel it. 

‘* March 21.—We are called upon to make early and large remit- 

L2 
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gence, or by some juggle, the opinions of the military 
members of Council were not obtained. Lord Auckland 
and the civilians decided in favour of the continued 
occupation of the country, though it was certain that it 
could only be done at the cost of a million and a quarter 
a year. But money had already become painfully scarce. 
It was necessary to recruit the exhausted treasury. There 
was no other mode of accomplishing this than by opening 
a new loan. Such a public declaration of the embarrassed 
condition of the government was distressing to Lord Auck- 
land ; but nothing else was to be done. So at the end of 
March he drew up an advertisement for a five per cent. 


tances to the Upper Provinces ; and fifty lakhs have been ordered (their 
requisitions increased in a week to eighty lakhs). Thirty lakhs went 
last week to Bombay, and twenty-nine are now at Ferozepore, waiting 
for transmission. This will never do. Even if we had a firmer hold 
of Afghanistan than we have, we should be compelled to give it up, 
for a drain of a million a year will infallibly swamp us. Even a gad 
share of the Punjab would not cover this great charge. Lord Auck- 
land is not inclined to look this in the face, and acknowledge by a loan 
the unfortunate result of our successes. 

‘* March 26.—Lord Auckland sent home a long minute regarding 
Herat. . . . He means to preserve our footing in Afghanistan. Mr. 
Bird and Mr, Prinsep approve of this, though the latter roundly and 
justly asserts that it cannot be done under a crore and a quarter (a 
million and a quarter) annually ; and that no present mode of extend- 
ing our receipts to that extent, is open to us. Lord Auckland wrote 
a note to ask our opinions on the subject. Mr. Maddock never circu- 
lated the note. Sir W. Casement and myself were therefore silent. 
We are clearly in a great scrape. That country drains us of a million 
a year and more; and we only in truth are certain of the allegiance 
of the people within range of our guns and cavalry. . . . . One 
part of Lord Auckland’s paper only will be received for a time. He 
states our resources to be only a crore less than when we crossed the 
Indus. The Accountant-General says, that on the 30th of April we 
may expect the reduction to amount to three crores and three- 
quarters. I told Prinsep that he had been very complaisant not to 
point this out,” 
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loan.* It is a remarkable instance of that kind of mono- 
maniac blindness which besets some men, under peculiar 
conditions of existence, that when Macnaghten learned that 
a new loan had been opened, he asked, “What can this 
be for ?” and spoke of the war—in China ? t 

But the call was responded to but slowly.[ Money did 
not come in freely, though it was goirg out with a freedom 


* Sir Jasper Nicolls’ MS. Journal, March 29.—‘‘At last the 
advertisement for a loan is prepared, and will shortly appear. Though 
Lord Auckland did not advert to a deficiency of three-and-a-half 
crores in his paper on Afghanistan, he now acts upon it. This will 
force on the Court a decision as to our maintaining our position in 
that quarter at such a price, for they will assuredly never pay even the 
charges of the Shah. 

‘* May 12.—Before I close this book (volume of the Journal), I 
would record my opinion, that the whole thing will break down. We 
cannot afford the heavy, yet increasing drain upon us. Nine thou- 
sand troops between Quettah and Kurachee; at least 16,000 of our 
army and the Shah’s to the north of Quettah. The King’s expenses 
to bear in part—twenty-eight political officers to pay, besides Mac- 
naghten— Dost Mahomed’s allowance— barracks—a fort or two to 
build—loss by exchange, &c., &c. To me itis alarming. The silver 
does not return, and it is becoming scarce.” 

+ ‘* You will have seen that Government is opening a new five per 
cent. loan, What can this be for? I apprehend it augurs ill for the 
Chinese settlement, and that we shall have that work to do over 
again.”—[Sir W. H. Macnaghten to Major Rawlineon: April 20, 
1841.—MS. Correspondence. ] 

+ Sir Jasper Nicoll? MS. Journal, May 20.—‘‘Here is a very 
aantowasd account of the Afghan finances. It will never do to have 
India drained of a million and a quarter annually for a rocky frontier, 
requiring about 25,000 men and expensive establishments to hold it 
even by threats, as at present. The specie, too, is drawn away not to 
return. Little comes from China. How isit toend? Money is not 
rapidly subscribed to the loan, because it gains twelve to eighteen 
per cent. for short periods elsewhere—amongst natives, twenty-four 
per cent. or more. Unless a large accession of Punjab territory comes 
in to connect us safely with Caubul, and to aid our very heavy ex- 
penses, we must withdraw.” 
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perhaps unexampled in the history of Indian finance ; and 
the home authorities still continued to writc out, as Sir 
Jasper Nicolls and others in India were declaring, that it 
had become necessary either to withdraw altogether from 
Afghanistan, or to full back upon the alternative of a large 
augmentation of the army. As the year advanced, tov, 
other influences were at work to move the Indian Govern- 
ment to consider more and more intently the subject of 
the continued drain upon the resources of India. Great 
Britain was on the eve of a change of ministry, which 
would settle in Downing-strect a party of Conservative 
statesmen, and send to Calcutta onc of their number, 
known to be hostile to the whole policy of the expedition 
across the Indus ; and Macnaghten was already beginning 
to tremble at the thought of what he called prospectively 
an “unparalleled atrocity”—but what many would have 
regarded as an act of wisdom and justice—the withdrawal 
of the British army from Afghanistan. How strongly the 
Envoy felt upon this subject, and in what manner he 
urgued against it, may be gathered from a letter which, on 
the 25th of September, he addressed to the Governor of 
Agra. Still he continued to report that the whole country 
was quict, and insisted that the Shah's force, aided by one 
European regiment at Caubul, and another at Candahar, 
would be sufficient to keep the whole country in order: 


5 Rumours are rife as to the intentions of the 
Tories towards this country, when they get into power. If they 
deprive the Shah altogether of our support, I have no hesitation 
in saying (and that is saying a great deal) they will commit an un- 
paralleled political atrocity. The consequences would be frightful. 
The act would not only involve a positive breach of treaty, but it 
would be a cheat of the first magnitude. Had we left Shah Soojah 
alone, after seating him on the throne, the case would have been 
different. He would have adopted the Afghan method of securing 
his sovereignty. But we insisted upon his acting according to 
European notions of policy, and we have left all his enemies intact 
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—powerleas, only Lecause we are here In short, we should leave 
him wath all the odrum of having called in the aid of foreign infidel 
auxiharies, and with none of those safeguards which he himself 
would have provided for his secunty How could we expect him, 
under such circumstances, to maintain his power? I know that he 
would not attempt 1t He would pack up hus all, and return to his 
asylum in India, the moment our resolution was imparted to bim 
We have effectually prevented his forming a party for himself. In 
a few years hence, when the present gerferation of turbulent 1n- 
triguers shall have been swept away, the task will be comparatively 
easy As it 1s, the progress we have made towards pacifying, or 
rather subjugating (for neither the Douranees nor the Ghilzyes were 
ever before subject to a monarchy), 1s perfectly wonderful. The 
Douranee Kings kept these unruly tribes in good humour by lead- 
ing them to foreign conquest. The Barukzye rulers kept them 
down by sharing their power with some, and sowing dissensions 
amongst others, by the most paltry and unjustifiable shifts and 
expedients, to which the Shah could not, if it were in his nature 
even, hive recourse Now the whole country 1s as quiet as one of 
our Indian chiefships, and more so—but the reaction would be 
tremendous if the weight of our power was suddenly taken off. 
qhere are gangs of :obbers here and there which it would be desi 
rable to extirpate, and I had intended to postpone this job tilla 
more favourable opportunity, but you will see from my official 
letters, that 1t has been fo.ced upon me, by Captain Hay’s proceed 
ings, at an earlier period than I anticipated We are well prepared, 
however and the coercion of these brigands will have an excellent 
effect all over the country Dost Manomed not only tolerated 
them, but went snacks in their spoils After their dispersion shall 
have bcen effectcd, there will be literally nothing to do except the 
subjugition of Nyrow Pottinger has a project for effecting this, 
without trouble or expense by marching through their country the 
troops returning*to Hindostan and Jellalabid 1 have submitted 
this to the Gcncral, and should it be cariied into eff ct, 1 shall beg 
of government to send us uo more troops, for thcy would only be 
an incumbrance A million and a quaiter per annum 1s certainly 
an awful out'sy but if the items were examined, you would find 
that a full moiety of this 18 to be laid to the account ot Mr Bells 
proceedings in Uppe1 Sindh, where they have had an army, cue 
bono? larger than the Army of the Indus All this profligate 
expenditure will now cease, and, barring Herat, I im quite certain 
that the Shoh’s force would be ample, with the addition of one 
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European regiment at Caubul and another at Candahar, to keep the 
entire country in order. I am, too, making great reduction in our 
political expenditure; and I feel certain that, in a very short time, 
an outlay of thirty lakhs per annum will cover, and more than 
cover, all our expenses. The process of macadamiration (which, 

the present lull, I cannot but consider as near at 
hand) would reduce our outlay te nothing. I should not be sur 
prised to see Colonel Stoddart and Arthur Conolly walking in any 
fine morning. Iam giaf you approved of the wig I conveyed to 
the latter. I am satisfied it adverted from him worse consequences. 
ee eee 
leading him into scrapes.” ‘ 

Such, at the close of September, were Macnaghten’s 
views of our continued occupation of Afghanistan. But, 
before this, the letters of the Secret Committee, the orders 
of the Supreme Government, and the portentous shadow 
of the coming Tory ministry, had roused Macnaghten to a 
sense of the great fact, that it was necessary to do some- 
thing to render less startlingly and offensively conspicuous 
the drain upon the resources of India, which was exhausts 
ing the country, and paralysing the energies of its rulers. 
So it was determined to carry into effect a system of 
economy, to be applied, wherever it could be applied, to the 
expenditure of Afghanistan ; and, as ordinarily happens, 
both in the concerns of public and of private life, the 
retrenchments which were first instituted were those which 
ought to have been last. Acting in accordance with the 
known wishes of government, Macnaghten began to re- 
trench the stipends, or subsidies, paid to the chiefs. He 
knew how distasteful the measure would be; he was 
apprehensive of its results. But money was wanted, and 
he was compelled to give it effect.t 


* MS. Correspondence of Sir W. H. Macnaghten. 

+ The retrenchments, too, were to touch the Court. ‘‘I have 
suggested sundry retrenchments,” he wrote to Rawlinson, ‘‘ which, 
though necessary, will be most unpalatable to his Majesty and his 
myrmidons.” 
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The blow fell upon all the chiefs about the capital— 
upon the Ghilzyes, upon the Kohistanees, upon the 
Caubulees, upon the Momunds, even upon the Kuzzil- 
bashes. Peaceful remonstrance was in vain. So they 
held secret meetings, and entered into a confederacy to 
overawe the existing government, binding themselves by 
oaths to support each other in their efforts to recover what 
they had lost ; or, failing in this, to subvert the system 
out of which these injurious proceedings had arisen. 
Foremost in this movement were the Eastern Ghilzyes. 
Affected by the general retrenchments, they had also 
particular grievancés of their own.* They were the first, 
therefore, to throw off the mask. So they quitted Caubul 
—occupied the passes on the road to Jellalabad—plun- 
dered a valuable cafila—and entirely cut off our com- 
munications with the provinces of Hindostan. 

Upon this, Humza Khan, the governor of the Ghilzyes, 
was sent out to bring them back to their allegiance. 
“ Humza Khan,” wrote Macnaghten to Macgregor, on the 
2nd of October, “who is at the bottom of the whole 
conspiracy, has been sent out by his Majesty to bring back 
the Ghilzye chiefs who have fled ; but I have little hope of 
the success of his mission.” Humza Khan, whose own 
stipend was included in the general retrenchment, had 
been commissioned to carry the obnoxious measure into 
effect ; and he had instigated the chiefs to resist it. He 


* “The Ghilzyes, however, had another grievance—viz., that 
during the rale of Ameer Mahomed Khan (Dost Mahomed’s brother), 
who had managed partially to subdue this wild tribe, he had effected 
@ reduction in their pay of 13,000 rupees, which was restored to them 
in 1839, on the return of the Shah ; but was again reduced on the 
present occasion. Further, they were held responsible for thefts com- 
mitted beyond their respective boundaries.”—[Captuin Macgregor’s 
Report.—MS. Records. ]} 

+ MS. Records. See the Duke of Wellington’s Comments on this 
subject in the Appendix, 
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was now sent out to quell a disturbance of which he was 
himself the parent and the nurse 

These movements did not at first much alarm Mac- 
naghten He was mtent upon his departure from Caubul ; 
and he said that the outbreak had happened at a fortunate 
moment, as his own party and the troops proceeding to 
the provinces could quell it on their way to India =“ You 
will have heard cre now,” he wrote on the 3rd of October, 
to Major Rawlmson, “of my appomtment to Bombay I 
could wish that this most honourable distinction had been 
withheld a little longer, until [ could have pronounced om 
relations in this country as being cutirely satisfactory , 
but, thanks m a great measure to your zealous co-opera- 
tion, I may even now say, that every thing 1s ramdly 
verging to that happy consummation No time 1s fixed 
for my departure That will depend upon the instructions 
T receive from Lord Auckland Should his Lordship 
direct me to dcliver over my charge to Burnes, there js 
little o1 nothmng, that T know of, to dctam me, and I ought 
to be nm Bombay by the middle of December I am suffer- 
ing a little anvicty just now, as the Eastern Ghil-ve chiefs 
have turned Yughee, m1 consequence, T believe, of the 
reduction of then allowances, and then bemg requued to 
sign an ittezain against robberies We have sent to bring 
them bach to their allegiance, and I think there will be no 
difficulty about them, unless the root of the Fussad hes 
deeper, and they me, as some assert, en league with 
Mahomed Ahbu In that cise, it will be necessary to 
undertake ope? itions on a lager scile agamst Nyrow and 
Tugao, in the litter of which districts the Moofsids (rebels) 
have taken 1fnec  Vhey are very kind in breaking out 
just at the rier nt most opportune for ow purposes The 
troops will toke haan ce rout to India To morow [hope 
our es pedit vil reach the refractory forts of Zao, and 
teach them a riust salut iy lesson” 


SALE’S BRIGAD!, By; 


But afte: i few days, he began to take a more serious 
view of the mitter, and he urged Macgregor to :ctwn 
with all dcspitch to Caubul, that he might accompany the 
eypedit.ion he was about to send out agamet the rebels 
But at the same time he wrote to Rawlinson, that he did 
not appichend any open opposition , and he never scemed 
to doubt thit the imsurrectionary, movement would 
promptly be put dewn 

Sale’s brigide which was returning to the provinces, was, 
it has been scen, to stifle the msuricction en route to Jellala- 
bad = Macnightcn, howcvei, thought of strengthening the 
force, With iv cw tathe operrtions agamst the Ghilzyes, 
and he wrote te Ciptaim Ticvor, who, pendmg the arival 
of Macerezor wes holding the enemy in negotiation, that 
he beheved the Gener u would send out “two eight inch 
mortars, two non nine pounder guns, Abbott's battery, 
the dth ( wily, the Sappers and Miners, and the 13th 
Queen’s, with the 35th and 37th Native Infantry”” But 
he continued to tulk of the “impudence of the rascals,” 
and expressed his belief that, the msurrection put down, 
the court » would be quieter than ever ¢ On the 9th of 


* The 37tu Native Infantry and the 5th Cavalry were not a part of 
the reheve] brig ide 

+ ‘ Octobe 11 —One down, t’other come on, the principle with 
these vagabond. ani lucky for us that 1t 1s so. No sooner hive we 
put down one rebellion than another starts up. The Eastern Ghilzyes 
are noW 10 an uyrvat, and our communications with Jellalabad are 
completely cut cf* This state of things—ZJnshallah /—will not last 
Jong Only imagine the unpudence of the rascals in having taken up 
& position, with four o1 five hundred men, in the Khoord Caubul Pass, 
not fiftcen miles fr m the capital I hope they will be driven out of 
that cither to day ir t» mcrrow, but the pass 1s an ugly one to force. 
They fired last night upon the 35th Regiment, and succeeded in hull 
avg or wounding twenty four Sepoys Tugao has been the nuisery, 
and Humza Khan the dry nurse of this insurrection Tugao will be 
visited, I hope, n aday or two, and I have solicited his Majesty to 
put Humza in durance vile, and to confiscate all his property This 
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October, Colonet Monteith marched from Caubul, with the 
35th Native Infantry, a squadron of the 5th Cavalry, two 
guns of Abbott’s battery under Dawes, and Broadfoot’s 
Sappers and Miners. That night his camp was attacked 
at Bootkhak—the first march on the Jellalabad road. On 
the 10th, therefore, Sale received orders to march at once 
with the 13th Light Infantry, and on the following day he 
started to clear the passes. On the 12th, he entered the 
defile of Khoord-Caubul. The enemy occupied the heights 
in considerable force, and, in their own peculiar style of 
warfare, opened a galling fire upon our advancing column. 
Sale was wounded at the first onset, and Dennie took 
command of the troops. He spoke with admiration of 
“the fearless manner in which the men of the 13th, chiefly 
young soldiers, ascended heights nearly perpendicular 
under the sharp fire of the insurgents ;”” and added, that 
the Sepoys of the 35th, who had fought under him at 
Bamecan, “rivalled and equalled them in steadiness, 
activity, and intrepidity.”* The pass was cleared, and 
then the 13th retraced its steps to Bootkhak, whilst 
Monteith, with the 35th and the other details, was left 
encamped in the Khoord-Caubul valley. 


émewe of ours is particularly provoking just as I am about to quit 
Afghanistan. I had hoped to leave the country in perfect tran- 
quillity ; and I still think that it will be quieter than ever it was, 
after the insurrection is put down. It is particularly provoking that 
Macgregor is absent with a large portion of our force at this juncture. 
My accounts from Burn at Gundamuck are very satisfactory. The 
efforte of the rebels to raise the tribes are as unavailing as incessant. 
His Majesty's name has been freely used, as usual ; no wonder—it is 
a tower of strength; but never was a more foul calumny uttered than 
that which would associate his Majesty with our enemies.”—[Sir W. 
Hl. Macnaghten to Major Rawlinson. MS. Correspondence. | 

* Captain Younghusband, of the 35th, Captain Wade, the Brigade- 
Major of the force, and Lieutenants Mein and Oakes, of the 13th, were 
wounded in this affair. 
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In the mean while, Macgregor had returned from the 
Zoormut country. The Envoy had known him long, and 
had abundant confidence in the man. An officer of the 
Bengal Artillery, who had been a favourite member of 
Lord Auckland’s personal staff, he had accompanied Mac- 
naghten to Lahore and Loodhianah, on the mission to 
negotiate the Tripartite treaty, and had subsequently been 
employed in political superintendence of the country 
between Caubul and Jellalabad, where, by an admirable 
union of the vigorous and the conciliatory in his treat- 
ment of the tribes, he had won both their respect and 
their affection. The Envoy now believed that Macgregor 
would soon restore the country to tranquillity, and was 
impatient until his return. Macgregor reached Caubul on 
the 11th of October, and soon started for Monteith’s camp. 
Macnaghten, who believed that the outbreak was local and 
accidental, looked with eagerness to the result. He took 
little heed of what was going on in the Kohistan. Nor 
did he think that the Douranee Khans, whose “ noses he 
had brought to the grindstone,” were plotting their eman- 
cipation from the thraldom of the infidels. 

But Pottinger, in the Kohistan, plainly saw the storm 
that was brewing— plainly saw the dangers and dif- 
ficulties by which he was surrounded. As the month of 
October advanced, the attitude of the Kohistanecs and the 
Nijrowees was more and more threatening. Meer Mus- 
jedee, the Nijrow chief, a man of a resentful and implacable 
temper, had been, some time before, described in the news- 
paper paragraphs of the day as stalking about the country, 
and sowing broad-cast the seeds of rebellion. The measures 
of the King’s government had long before made these very 
people, who had risen up against the tyranny of Dost 
Mahomed, ripe for revolt against the more consummate 
tyranny of the Shah. And now, in the middle of October, 
Pottinger saw that the state of things was fast approaching 
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@ crisis; so he demanded hostages from the Kohistanea 
chiefs. To this the Envoy reluctantly consented. ‘‘ And,” 
wrote Pottinger, in his official account of these trans- 
actions, “I only succeeded in procuring them by the end of 
the month, when everything betokened a speedy rupture 
with the Nijrowees.” By this time, indeed, Meer Mus- 
jedee had openly raised the standard of revolt, and the 
people were clustering around it. 

Macnaghten thought very lightly of these movements 
in the Kohistan. Nothing disturbed his faith in the 
general tranquillity of the country, and the popularity of 
the double government. He greatly desired the settlement 
of the Ghilzye question, for there was something palpable 
ond undeniable in such a movement ; and he was anxious 
to sct his face towards the provinces of Hindostan. 
Eagerly, therefore, he looked for intelligence from Mac- 
gregor. He had begun, however, to doubt whether so 
troublesome a business could be settled by peaceful negg- 
tiation. “We must thresh the rascals, I fear, after all,” 
he wrote to Macgregor, on the 17th; “but I don’t think 
that the troops will be under weigh until the 20th Is 
not this provoking? Abbott has made some excuse about 
his guns being injured. Pray write a circumstantial plan 
of the best means of surrounding and preventing the 
escape of the villains.”* Abbott was not 2 man to make 
excuses of any kind, but the Envoy was becoming impatient. 
On the 18th, he wrote again: “It has been determined 
that the Sappers and Miners, the mountain train, and 
two companies of the 37th Native Infantry, march out to 
join you to-morrow morning. They will make one march 
to Khoord-Caubul. The next day I hope you will be 
joined by the 13th, the 37th, and Abbott's battery. I 


* Sir W. H. Macnaghten to Captain Macgregor : October 17, 1841, 
-MS. Records. 
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hope you will arrange the plan of attack before Sale 
arrives.”* But although Macnaghten was eager to 
“thresh the rascals,” certain prudential considerations 
suggested to him that it would only be expedient to punish 
them as much as could “conveniently” be done. It would 
not be convenient, at such a time, to exasperate the insur- 
gents too much, and drive them to block up the passes, 
and plunder everything that came in’their way. 

In the mean while, Monteith, in his isolated post in the 
Khoord-Caubul valley, was exposed, if not to some danger, 
to considerable inconvenience, for the enemy made a night- 
attack upon his camp, aided by the treachery of the 
Afghan horsemen, under the Shah’s Meer Akhor, (or 
Master of the Horse) who admitted the rebels within their 
lines. One of our officers, Lieutenant Jenkins, and several 
Sepoys, were killed ; and a number of camels carried off 
by the enemy. Monteith reported the treachery of his 
Afghan friends, and the Envoy resented his just suspicions. 
But he was now to be relieved. Sale appeared with two 
more infantry regiments, with more guns, and more sabres ; 
and after a brief halt, for want of carriage, which much 
tried the patience of the Envoy, the whole swept on to 
Tezeen. Here the force halted for some days, and Mac- 
gregor busied himself in negotiations with the enemy. 
Macnaghten had instructed him to accommodate matters, 
if it could be done without any loss of honour ; and Mac- 
yregor was candid enough to acknowledge that the insur- 
rection of the Ghilzyes had been brought about by “harsh 
and unjust” measures of our own. So he opened a 
communication with the rebel chiefs ; and, being known 
to most of them, consented to a personal interview. So 
Macgregor met the chiefs. There was a long and animated 


* Sir W. H. Macnaghten to Captain Macgregor : October 18, 1841. 
MS. Records. 
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discussion. They demanded that their salaries should be 
restored to their former footing, and that they should not 
be held responsible for robberies committed beyond their 
respective boundaries. To these demands Macgregor con- 
sented. But they demanded also that Shool Mahomed, 
who had been removed, as a rebel, from the chiefship of 
their tribe, should be reinstated; and this point Maoc- 
gregor resolutely refused to concede, in the belief that 
such concession would compromise the honour of the 
Government. The chiefe yielded, and Macgregor returned 
to camp. It was supposed that the Ghilzye affair had 
been “patched up after a fashion ;” not, perhaps, without 
some loss of dignity, but with as much vigour as was 
convenient at the time. The chiefs sent in their agents to 
remain with Macgregor, ostensibly to aid him in the 
re-establishment of the police, and post stations on the 
road ; and Macnaghten was able to report that the affair 
was settled. 

He thought, however, that the terms granted to the 
rebels were too favourable ; and the King was dissatisfied 
with them ; but the Envoy replied that it was the treachery 
of the Shah’s own people that had paralysed the efforts of 
our negotiators. Indeed, it was known that people about 
the Court had left Caubul for the purpose of joining in 
0 night-attack upon our troops. Still Macnaghten could 
not believe that there was any wide-spread feeling of dis- 
affection among the chiefs and the people of Caubul ; nor 
when Pottinger sent in gloomy reports from the Kohistan, 
could he bring himself to think that they were anything 
but the creations of a too excitable brain. “ Pottinger 
writes,” he said,* “as if he were about to be invaded by 
the Nijrowees, but I imagine that there is little ground 


* Sir W. H. Macnaghten to Major Rawlineon.—[HMS. Corre 
spondence. } 
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for this alarm, and that at all events the fellows will 
sneak into their holes again when they hear that the 
Ghilzyes are quict.” This was written on the 26th of 
October. On the 29th he wrote again, saying, “I trust 
T have at last got Pottinger into a pacific mood, though I 
tremble when I open any of his letters, lest 1 should find 
that he has got to loggerheads with some of his neighbours. 
In the present excited state of men’s minds, a row in any 
quarter would be widely infectious, and we are not in a 
condition to stand much baiting.” 

Meanwhile, Macvregor had learnt the value of his treaty. 
From Tezeen to (sundamuck the agents of the Ghilzye 
chiefs were in our camp ; but there was some hard fighting 
for the brigade. The enemy mustered in force, and 
attacked our column ; and the old excuse was made, that 
it was owing to no faithlessness on the part of the chiefs, 
but to their inability to control the tribes. It was a 
terrible country for a baggage-encumbered force to toil 
fhrough, in the face of an active enemy. Jugdulluck was 
gained with little opposition ; but, on the next march, it 
was scen that the heights were bristling with armed men, 
and a heavy fire was poured in from all the salient 
points, on which, with the instincts of the mountaineer, 
they had posted themselves, with such terrible effect. 
Sale threw out his flanking parties, and the light troops, 
skirmishing well up the hill sides, dislodged the enemy, 
whilst a party under Captain Wilkinson, pushing 
through the defile, found that the main outlet had not 
been guarded, and that the passage was clear. The 
march was resumed ; but the enemy were not yet weary 
of the contest. Reappearing in great numbers, they fell 
furiously upon our rear-guard, and, for a time, our 
people, thus suddenly assailed, were in a state of terrible 
disorder. The energetic efforts of our officers brought 
back our men to a sense of their duty, and restored 

Vou, Il. x 
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the confidence, which, for a little space, had forsaken the 
young soldiers. Broadfoot, Backhouse, and Fenwick, are 
said to have rallied and re-animated them. But the 
loss that fell upon them was heavy—more than a hundred 
men were killed and wounded ; and among them was 
Captain Wyndham, of the 35th, who fell like a brave 
soldier in the unequal fight.* 

Sale halted at Gundamuck. Macnaghten heard of the 
loss sustained between Jugdulluck and Soorkhab, but 
wrote to Macgregor, on the Ist of November, that he 
‘hoped the business last reported was the expiring 
effort of the rebels ;” and that the. party would have 
dispersed, and thannahs been re-established. To Major 
Rawlinson he wrote on the same day, and congratulated 
him on the tranquil appearance that affairs had assumed 
in the direction of Candahar. It was now the very day 
that he had fixed upon for his departure from Caubul ; 
and still he did not doubt for a moment that his emanci- 
pation was close at hand. 


* “<Mhe anly officer killed, Wyndham, a captain of the 35th Native 
Infantry, fell nobly. Himself lame from a hurt, he had dismounted 
at that moment of peril to save the life of a wounded soldier, by 
bearing him from the combat on his charger. When the rear-guard 
broke before the onset of the Ghilzyes, Wyndham, unable to keep 
pace with the pursued, turned, fought, and, overpowered by num- 
bers, fell beneath the swords and knives of an unsparing foe.”— 
{Calcutta Review.] 
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BOOK V. 
,[1841—1842.] 


CHAPTER I. 
[November—1841.] 


‘The Outbreak at Caubul—Approaching Departure of the Envoy—Imme- 
diate Causes of the Rebellion—Death of Sir Alexander Burnes~— 
His Character—Spread of the Insurrection—JIndecision of the 
British Authorities. 


BricutTty and cheerfully the month of November 
‘dawned upon the retiring envoy and his successor. 
Macnaghten was about to lay down the reins of office, 
and turn his face, in a day or two, towards Bombay. 
Burnes, rejoicing in the thought of being “supreme at 
last” (but somewhat disquieted by the silence of govern- 
ment on the subject), was stretching out his hand to 
receive the prize he had so long coveted. The one was 
as eager to depart as the other to see the departure of his 
chief; and both were profoundly impressed with the con- 
viction that the great administrative change was about to 
be effected under an unclouded sky. 

There were others, however, who viewed with different 
eyes the portents that were gathering around them— 

uz 
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others who warned the envoy and Burnes of the dangers 
of such a confederacy as had been formed agaimst the 
British in Afghanistan Among these was Captain Cohn 
Mackenzie, an ofhver of the Madras army, whose enquir- 
ing and adventurous spimt had prompted him to seek 
service in Afghanistan, and who had soon recommended 
lumself to the Envoy by his mtelligence and high 
charx ter for political employment He told Macnaghten 
at the end of October that Akbar Khan, the ablest and 
most determmed of Dost Mahomed’s sons, had airived at 
Bameean from Bohhara, and that he smely meditated 
muschicf But the envoy only replied that if it were so, 
Oosman Khan, the Wuzeer, woukl have known and 
reported the cucumstance to him About the same time, 
Lacutenant John Conolly, a young relative of Macnaghten, 
and a member of his personal staff, told him that a 1smg 
m the uty was meditated, and that the shopheepers knew 
so well what was coming, that they refused to sell their 
goods to our people Icst they should be murdered for 
favourmg the Feringhees 

Among these, also, was Mohun Lal Before the arrival 
of Captain Macgregor from the Zoormut country, he had 
boen deputed to accompany General Sale’s camp, and on 
his return to Caubul, he had laid the result of his obser- 
vations, Whilst on that expedition, before Su Alexander 
Burnes. Entermg fully upon the natuie and extent of 
the confederacy, the Moonshee emphatica'ly declared his 
opmion that it would be dangerous to disregard such 
threatenmg indications of a coming storm, and that if the 
conspiracy were not crushed in its infancy, 1t would be- 
come too strong to be easily suppressed. Burnes replied 
that the day had not aired for his interferenco—that he 
could not meddle with the arrangements of the Envoy , 
but that Macnaghten would shortly turn his back upon 
Caubul, and that measmes should then be taken to con- 
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ciliate the Ghilzyes and Kohistanees, by raising their 
allowances again to the point from which they had been 
reduced. On the Ist of November, Mohun Lal again 
pressed the subject of the hostile confederacy upon the 
expectant minister. Burnes stood up from his chair, 
and said, with a sigh, that the time had come for the 
British to leave the country ;* but, gn the same evening, 
he congratulated Sir William Macnaghten on his ap- 
proaching departure at a period of such profound tran- 
quillity.t 


* I must give Mvhun Lal’s own words, in spite of their eccentric 
phraseology : ‘‘ On the fat of November,” he writes, ‘‘I saw Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, and told him that the confederacy has been grown very 
high, and we should fear the consequence. He stood up from his chair, 
sighed, and said he knows nothing but the time has arrived that 
we should leave this country.”—([Letter of Mohun Lal to J. R. Colvin, 
Esq., January 9, 1842.—MS. Records.| In a letter to another corre- 
spondent, Mohun Lal makes a similar statement ; and adds that, upon 
the same night, Taj Mahomed called upon Burnes, to no purpose, with 
a like warning: ‘‘ On the lst of November I saw him at evening, and 
informed him, according to the conversation of Mahomed Meerza Khan, 
our great enemy, that the chiefs are contriving plans to stand against 
us, and therefore it will not be safe to remain without a sufficient 
guard in the city. He replied, that if he were to ask the Envoy to 
send him a strong guard, it will show that he was fearing ; and at the 
same [time] he made an astonishing speech, by saying that the time is 
not far when we must leave this country. Taj Mahomed, son of 
Gholam Mahomed Khan, the Douranee chief, came at night to him, 
and informed what the chicfs intended to do, but he turned him out 
under the pretend@d aspect that we do not care for such things, Our 
old friend, Naib Sheriff, came and asked him to allow his son, with 
100 men, to remain day and night in his place till the Ghilzye affair is 
settled—but he did not agree.” —[Letter of Muhun Lal to Dr. James 
Burnes. —MS. Correspondence. ] 

+ This is stated on the authority of Sir William Macnaghten: ‘I 
may be considered culpable,” he said, in an unfinished memorandum, 
found after his death, ‘‘ for not having foreseen the coming storm ; to 
this I can only reply that others, who had much better opportunities 
of watching the feelings of the people, had no suspicion of what was 
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On that very evening the hostile chiefs met and deter- 
mined, in conclave, upon the measures to be taken for 
the overthrow of the British power in Afghanistan. To 
rouse the people into action by a skilful use of the king’s 
name, seemed to be the safest course of procedure. But 
doubts arose as to whether it were wiser to enlist the 
loyal sympathies of his subjects, or to excite their indig- 
nation against him. It might be announced, on the one 
hand, that the King had given orders for the destruction 
of the infidels ; or a report might be spread that he had. 
declared his intention of seizing the principal chiefs, and 
sending them prisoners to London. Jt would seem that 
the rebels did both ; and at the same time lulled the 
suspicions of the Envoy by frequent visits to his house, 
and loud assurances of friendship. Abdoollah Khan,,. 
Achekzye, announced the certainty of their expatriation 
in a letter to the principal Sirdars, whilst the other object 
was accomplished by forging the King’s seal to a docu- 
ment, ordering the destruction of the Feringhees, or 
rather, forging the document to the seal* Men of 
different tribes and conflicting intcrests had made 


coming. The late Sir A. Burnes was with me the evening before the 
insurrection occurred, and it is a singular fact that he should have- 
congratulated me on my approaching departure at a season of such pro- 
found tranquillity.” —[Unpublished Papers of Sir W. H. Mac- 
naghten.] See further illustrations of this subject in Appendiz. 

* ‘The principal rebels,” wrote Sir William Macnaghten, in a 
letter to Lord Auckland, of which only a fragment has been recovered, 
**met, on the night before, and [relying] on the inflammable disposi- 
tion of the people of Caubul, they first gave out that it was the order 
of his Majesty to put all infidels to death, and this, of course, gained: 
them a great accession of strength. But his Majesty has behaved 
throughout with the most marked fidelity, judgment, and prudence. 
By forged orders from him for our destruction, by the well-known 
process of washing out the contents of a genuinely sealed paper, and 
substituting their own wicked inventions. * * * *” (Sentence lefts 
imperfect.)—[ Correspondence of Sir W. H. Macnaghten.)} 
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common cause against the Feringhees. Barukzye, Po- 
pulzye, Achekzye, and Ghilzye chiefs were all banded 
together. Why they should have fixed upon that parti- 
cular 2nd of November for the first open demonstration 
at Caubul it is not easy to conjecture. To have waited 
a few days would have been to have waited for the 
departure of the Envoy, of the General, and of a con- 
siderable body of troops from Afghanistan. The suppo- 
sition, indeed, is, that however widely spread the 
disaffection, and however extensive the confederacy, the 
first outbreak was not the result of any general organi- 
sation, but was the movement only of a section of the 
national party. “It was too insignificant in itself, and 
there was too little evidence of design in it, to have 
sprung out of any matured plan of action on the part of 
a powerful confederacy. What that confederacy was may 
be gathered from Macnaghten’s admission, that when, 
early in December, he met the Afghan leaders at a 
conference, he saw assembled before him the heads of 
nearly all the chief tribes in the country. 

The meeting on the night of the Ist of November was 
held at the house of Sydat Khan, Alekozye. Foremost 
among the chiefs there assembled was Abdoollah Khan. 
By nature proud, cruel, and vindictive, this man was 
smarting under a sense of injuries inflicted upon him by 
the restored Suddozye government, and of insults re- 
ceived from one of Shah Soojah’s British allies. On the 
restoration df the King, Abdoollah Khan had been dis- 
possessed of the chiefship of his tribe, and had ever sinco 
been retained about the Court, rather as a hostage than 
as a recognised officer of the government. Ever ready 
to promote disaffection and encourage revolt, he had 
seen with delight the rising of the Ghilzyes, and during 
their occupation of the passes had been eagerly in- 
triguing with the chiefs. Aware of Abdoollah Khan’s 
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designs, Burnes sent him an angry message—called him 
a dog—and threatened to recommend Shah Soojah to 
deprive the rebel of his ears. When the chiefs met 
together on the night of the Ist of November, this 
indignity wag rankling in the breast of the Khan. The 
immediate course to be pursued came under discussion, 
and he at once proposed that the first overt act of 
violence on the morrdW should be an attack on the house 
of the man who had so insulted him. The proposal 
was acecpted by the assembled chiefs ; but so little did 
they anticipate more than a burst of success at the out- 
set, that not one of them ventured persunally to take part 
in a movement which they believed would be promptly 
avenged. 

Day had scarcely dawned on the 2nd of November, 
when a rumour reached the cantonments, and was at once 
conveyed to the Mission-house, that there was a com- 
motion in the city. John Conolly, who was to have 
accompanied him to Bombay, was giving directions about« 
the packing of some of the Envoy’s chattels, when an 
Afghan rushed wildly in, and announced that there was 
an insurrection in the city. Conolly went out imme- 
diately, heard the firing in the strects, and hastened to 
convey the intelligence to Macnaghten.* The Envoy re- 
ceived it with composure. There was nothing in it, he 
thought, to startle or to dismay a man with sound nerves 
and a clear understanding. Presently a note was brought 
him from Burnes. It stated that there was* great excite- 
ment in the city, especially in the neighbourhood of his 
residence ; but it spoke slightingly of the disturbance, and 
said that it would speedily be suppressed. Assistance, 
however, was sought. Burnes wanted military support ; 


* Statement of Emauni-collah-Khan—a chuprassie in the service of 
Lieutenant John Conolly.—[MS. Records.] 
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and Macnaghten, still httle alarmed by the tidings thot 
had reached him, hurned to the quarters of the General 
It was thought to be only a slight commotion Ando it 
was—at the outset But before any assistance 1 Ww sent 
to Burnes, he had been cut to meces by an mfwuated 
mob 

The houses of Sir Alexander Burnes and of Captun 
Johnson, the paymaster of the Sh th’s troops, were con- 
tiguous to each othe: in the «ty On the preceding 
night, Captam Johnson had slept m cantonments The 
expectant Resident was at home Beneath his rv0f was 
his brother, Lieutenant Chalcs Burnes, and Lieutenant 
William Broadfoot, an officer of rue met, who had 
been selected to fill the ofhce of military secrctary to the 
munister elect, and hid just come in fiom Chuckw to 
enter upon his new dutics It ww now the anniversary 
of the day on which his brothe: had been slam by Dost 
Mahomed’s troopers, m the disastrous affan of Purwun- 
durrah , and it must have been with some mclancholy 
recollections of the past, and sume dismal forcbodings of 
the future, that he now looked dow1 fiom the uppcr gal- 
lery of Burnes’s house, upon the angiy uowd thit was 
gathering beneath it 

Before daylight on that disistious morning a friendly 
Afghan sought admittance to Burnes’s house, cagcr to 
warn him of the danger with which he was cncompasscd 
A plot had been hatched on the preceding night, and 
one of its first objects was said tu be the Reece of 
the new Resident But Burnes had nothmg but meiedu- 
lity to return to such friendly warnings The man went 
The imsurgents were gathermg Then came Oosman 
Khan, the Wuzeer, crossing Burnes’s threshold, with the 
same ominous story on his lips It was no longcr per- 
mitted to the Enghsh officer to wrap himsclf up in an 
impenctrable cloak of scepticism Already was there a 
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stir in the streets. Already was an excited populace 
assembling beneath his windows. Earnestly the Afghan 
minister spoke of the danger, and implored Burnes to 
leave his house, to accompany him to the Balla Hissar, 
or to seek safety in cantonments. The Englishman, deaf 
to these appeals, confident that he could quell the tumult, 
and scorning the idea of quitting his post, rejected the 
friendly counsel of the Wuzecr, and remained to face the 
fury of the mob. 

But even to Alexander Burnes, incredulous of immi- 
nent danger as he was, it seemed necessary to do some- 
thing. He wrote to the Envoy, calling for support. 
And he sent messengers to Abdoollah Khan. Two 
chuprassics were despatched to the Achekzye chief, assur- 
ing him that if he would restrain the populace from 
violence, every effort would be made to adjust the 
grievances complained of by the people and the chiefs. 
One only of the messengers returned. He brought back 
nothing but wounds. The message had cost the othér 
his life. 

In the meanwhile, from a gallery in the upper part of 
his house, Burnes was haranguing the mob. Beside him 
were his brother and his friend. The crowd before his 
house increased in number and in fury. Some were 
thirsting for blood ; others were greedy only for plunder. 
He might as well have addressed himself to a herd of 
savage beasts. Angry voices were lifted up in reply, 
clamoring for the lives of the English officers. And 
too surely did they gain the object of their desires, 
Broadfoot, who sold his life dearly, was the first to fall. 
A ball struck him on the chest ; and the dogs of the city 
devoured his remains. 

It was obvious now that nothing was to be done by 
expostulation ; nothing by forbearance. The violence of 
the mob was increasing. That which at first had been an 
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insignificant crowd had now become a gieat multitude. 
The treasury of the Shah’s paymasten was before them , 
and hundreds who had no wiongs to 1ed2css and no 
political animosity to vent, rushed to the spot, hunge:me 
after the spoil which lay so temptingly at hand The 
streets were waving with a sea of heads , and the opposite 
houses were alive with people It was no longer possible 
to look unappalled upon that feafulassemblage <A party 
of the msurgents had sect fire to Burnes’s stables ,* had 
forced their way into his garden , and were calling to him 
to come down His heart now sank within him = He saw 
clealy the danger that beset him—saw that the lookcd 

for aid from the cantonment had faled him m the hour of 
his nced = Nothing now wis left to him, but to appeal 
to the avarice of his assulants He offarcd them luge 
sums of moncy, if they would only spuc his own and his 
brother’s hfe Their answer wis a repetition of the sum- 
mons to “come down to the gudcn” Chules Burncs and 
a paity of chupzrassies were, at this time, fing on the mob 

A Mussulman Cashmeiii, who had entercd the house, 
swore by the Koran that if they would cease firing upon 
the insurgents, he would convey Burnes and his brother 
through the garden in safety) to the Kuzalbash Fort 

Disguising himself in some articles of native attirc, Burnes 
accompanied the man to the dour He had stepped but a 
few paces ito the garden, when lis conductor called out 
with a loud voice, “This 1s Sekunde: Burnes!” + The 
infuriated mob fell upon him with frantic enorgy A 
frenzied moollah dealt the first murdcrous blow, and in a 
minute the work was complete The biothers were cut 


* Hyder Khan, who had been cutwal of the city, and had been re 
moved through Burnes’s instrumentality, 18 said to have biought fuel 
for the purpose from some contiguous hummams or baths 

+ Statement of Bowh Singh, a chuprasse in Sir A Burnes 8 service. 
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to pieces by the Afghan knives* Naih Sheriff, true to 
the last, buried their mutilated remains 

So fell Alexandcr Burnes. In the vigour of his years 
—in the pride of lfe—withn a few feet of the goal 
which he had long held so stcadily in view =It has been 
said that he predicted the commg storm , and by others 
again that he 1cfused to see 1t He may have warned 
others , but he 1cjected all warning himslf It was only 
m kccping with the character of the mw that he should 
have becn subject to such fluctuations of feeling and 
opinion Sometimes sangwne , sometimes desponding— 
sometimes confident , somctimes ciedulous—he gave to 
flecting 1mprcosions all the importance and seemmg per- 
manency of settled convictions, and imbued surrounding 
objects with the colouts of his own varying mind At 
one time, he could discern with mtuitive sagacity the 
hidden dangers besetting out position m Afghanistan, 
and illustiate Ins vicws with an impressive carnestness 
which caused him to be 1cgarded by his official superior 
as a wildly speculative alarmist At another, when 
destruction was impending ovcr jis hcad—when the 
weapon was sharpened to immeclate him—he saw nothng 
but security and peace , und turned away fiom tie warn- 
ings of those who would have saved him, with an meredu- 
lous smile upon his lips This instability was a grievous 
fault , and giicvously he answered it. But thongh un- 
stabl, hc was not msmcere If he deceived others, he 
first of all deceived himself If he gave utterance to 
conflicting opmions, they were all As opmions at the time 
of then buth He was a man of an eager impulsive 
temperamcnt , the slizhtest sicissitudes of the political 


* This 1s Bowh Singh’s statement He says ‘‘ Hos brother, Cap- 
tain Burnes, went out with him, and was killed dead before Sir Alex- 
ande: ” Mohun Lal says that Charles Burnes was killed before his 
brother went down to the garden 
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atmosphere readily affected his mercurial nature ; and he 
did not always think before he spoke. Hence it is that 
such varying opinions have been attributed to him—all 
perhaps with equal truth. A passing cloud, or a transient 
gleam of sunshine, and Afghanistan was cither in the 
throcs of a deadly convulsion, or Japped in heavenly repose. 

It was the hard fate of Alexandgr Burnes to be over- 
rated at the outset and under-rated at the close of his 
career. It may be doubted whether justice has yet been 
rendered him—whether, on the one hand, what was 
innately and intrinsically good in him has been amply 
recognised, and whether on the other, the accidental 
circumstances of his position have been sufficiently taken 
into account. From the very commencement of the 
Afghan expedition Burnes was placed in a situation caleu- 
lated neither to develop the better nor to correct the worse 
part of his character. In his own words, indeed, he was in 
, “the most nondescript of situations.” He had little or no 
power. He had no supreme and independent control of 
affairs ; nor had he, like other political assistants, any 
detached employment of a subordinate character; but was 
an anomalous appendage to the British mission, looking 
out for the chance of succession to the upper scat. In 
such a position he felt uncasy and unscttled ; he lived 
rather in the future than in the present ; and chafed under 
the reflection that whilst, in all that rclated to the manage- 
ment of public affairs, he was an absolute cypher at the 
Afghan court, much of the odium of unpopular acts 
descended upon him ; and that much of the discredit of 
failure would attach to him if the measures, which he 
was in nowise permitted to shape, were not crowned with 
success. There is reason to think that if fairer scope had 
been allowed for the display of his abilitics, and a larger 
amount of responsibility had descended upon him, he 
would have shone with a brighter and a steadier light, and 
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left behind him a still more honourable name. His talents 
were great ; his energics were great. What he lacked was 
stability of character. Power and responsibility would 
have steadied him. He would have walked with a firmer 
step and in a straighter course under a heavier burden of 
political duties. As it was, all the environments of his life 
at Caubul were two, surely calculated to unhinge and 
unbalance cven a more steadfast mind. It is right that 
all these things should be taken into account. It is right, 
too, that it should never be forgotten by those who would 
form a correct estimate of the character and career of 
Alexander Burnes, that both have been, misrepresented in 
those collections of state papers which are supposed to 
furnish the best materials of history, but which are often 
in reality only one-sided compilations of garbled docu- 
ments—counterfeits, which the ministerial stamp forces 
into currency, defrauding a present generation and handing 
down to posterity a chain of dangerous lies. 

Burnes and his companions fell. There was a great. 
plunder of property. The treasury of Captain Johnson, 
the Shah’s paymaster, was sacked. Thirsting for gold, 
and thirsting for blood, the insurgents undermined the 
walls and burnt the gateway of the house ; then falling, 
like wild beasts, on all whom they met, and slaughtering 
guards and servants—men, women, and children, alike, in 
their indiscriminate fury—they glutted themselves with 
the treasure,* and to complete their work of mischief, 
burnt all the records of the office. The noise in the city 
Was now growing louder and louder. The multitude was 
swelling in numbers, and waxing more terrible in excite- 
ment and wrath. But still no measures were taken to 
quell the riot or chastise the rioters ; no troops were 


* **A lakh and seventy thousand rupees (17,000/.) of public money, 
besides my private property, amounting to upwards of ten thousand 
rupees.”—([Captain Johnson's Journal.—MS. Records. ] 
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poured into the city, no British officer led his battalons 
to the charge, or opened upon the enemy with a shower 
of unanswerable grape The escort, at Burnes’s house, 
held for some time in painful imactivity by his misplaced 
forbearance, had fought with a desperate energy, which, 
in the end, cost them their lives and the guard at the 
pay-office, with scarcely less constancy and courage, had 
protected then charge until overwhelmed by the rush of 
their assailants, and slaughtered almost toaman Whit 
could these little bands of loyal men do against the sm z- 
ing multitude that flooded the streets? LEmboldencd by 
impunity, the licenfious c.owd pushed on to new deeds of 
murder and 11pme, and soon the whole city was in a roar 
of wild tumultuous excitement Shops were gutted , 
houses were buzned, mcn, women, and childien, in the 
residences of ow officers, miued up m indiscrimm ite 
slaughtu. ,—and all this with sx. thousand British troops 
within huf an how’s maich of the rebellious city 

* From the Balli Hissar the King looked down upon tho 
disturbed city beneath him But cven from tht com- 
manding position little could be seen of what was going on 
below in the narrow winding sticets, which scarccly pre- 
sented more than an expanse of flat house tops to the 
gazers fiom above A report had been industriously pro- 
pagated that the insurgent movement had been favowed, 
if not directed, by the monarch himself, but his conduct 
at this moment was not such as to give colour to the 
suspicion, which soon began to shape itself in the minds 
of his British supporters, and which has not even now 
been dislodged He was agitated, panic-struch, but not 
paralysed The only movement made, on that ill omencd 
November morning, to crush the msurrection at its lurth, 
was made by the King himself He sent out a regiment 
of Hindostanee troops—that regiment which was still 
commanded by the Indo-Briton adventurer Campbell, who 
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had rendered Shah Soojah good servico m his attempt to 
expel the Barukzye Sndars* Futtch Jung and the 
Wuzecr: went with them They moved down with some 
spirit upon the uty, but shaped their course with such 
httle wisdom that they were soon in disastrous flight. 
They should have moved along the base of the hill to the 
outer eatremity of the short thoroughfare m which 
Burnes’s house was situated But mstead of this they 
attempted to make their way through the heart of the. 
city, and were goon entangled with their guns m its 
narrow, mtricate streets. Thus embarrassed, they were at 
the meicy of the enemy They lost, it was said, two 
hundied of then numbecr,t were compelled to abandon 
then guns, and were soon to be seen hurrying back, a 
disorderly rabble, to the shelter of the Balla Hissar 

In the mean while, Bngadier Shelton, with a body of 
infantry and antillcry, had made his way to the Balla 
Hissar, and arrived in time to cover the retreat of Camp- 
bell’s 1egiment, and to savo the guns from the grasp of the 
enemy “Soon afte: my arrival,” says the Brigadier in 
his naurative of these proceedings, “wounded men were 
coming im from the city Iwas then informed thot they 
belonged to the King’s Hindostanee Pultun, which his. 
Majesty had sent into the city with two si pounders = [ 
despatched the light company of the 54th N I to the gate 
of the Balla Hissar leading into the town, and soon after 
the remainder of the King’s Pultun and the two guns were 
diiven in The latter they were obliged to abandon, 


* In 1834 —[See Book I, Chapter VIT] 

+ This, however, 1n all probability 1s a very exaggerated statement 
There were, probably, not more than two or three hundred people in 
the Caubul bazaars opposing the march of the regiment  Eye- 
witnesses affirm that the lattcr fought with htile gallantry on this 
occasion Its said, too, that Futteh Jung, instead of encouraging the 
Hindostanees, encouraged the msurgenta. 
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fortunately sufhuently under the wall to cnable me to 
prevent the enemy from getting possession , but too near 
the houses for me to bring them in I disposed a coy e1ng 
party accordingly, but on the enemy’s opening his fie, 
the Shah’s men rushed bach imto the gateway, and thus 
abandoned the enterprise’ “I mention this,” adds the 
Brigadier, “ because it was said his Majesty was implicated 
in exciting the rebellion—for in such case he never would 
have made so noble an effort, and the only one that was 
made to stiike at the root * 

On that day nothing else wis donc Deserted by luis 
personal attendants,in the how of dimge1, Shah Soojah 
seems to have sunk into a pitiable state of deyection and 
alirm The defert of his Hindostances had given a 
deeper shade to his despondency , he was incapable of 
acting for himself on of offerimg counsel to others, md 
all who sought his presence were struck by the anxious 
expression of his countenance and the fecble petulance 
of his manner Nothing cffective had been done, and 
nothmg more was to be done at all on that memorable 
diy— General Elphimstone had been talking about to- 
morrow, when he should have been acting today And 
so the evening of the 2nd of November fell upon an 
unitable people, established and fortified in resistance by 
the indecision of the authoritics, against whom they had 
ciccted themselves, and the inxvctivity of the aamy by which 
they might have been crushed 

It 18 the common opmion of all competent authorities 
that a prompt and vigorous movement, on the morning of 
the 2nd of November, would have strangled the msurrec 
tion at its birth The Afghans freely admitted th A 
Populzye chef who was present at the mecting at Sydat 
Khan’s house on the might of the Ist of Novembu, told 


*® Xatement of Briygadur Shelton —HS, Records 
VOL I N 
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Major Rawlinson that not one of the chiefs, who then 
leagued themselves togethcr, ventured to stir fiom his 
house until the afternoon of the followmg day They 
expected that the first onsct—the attack on the houses 
of Burnes and Johnson—would be successful , but they 
were undci an equally strony conviction that the violence 
would be promptly avenged by the troops from canton 
ments, and they thercfore reframed from commutting 
themselves by taking iny personal part in the émeute 
It seems to have been the impression of the majozity that 
such an outbreak at the capital would operate as a warning 
which the British in Afgh unst in wouid hardly neglect, and 
that we should be glad, thercfore, to withdraw our forces 
in the sprmg and Icaye the Douranees to then own 
devices* “Not only I, but several othe: officers,” says 
Captain Johnson, “hive spchen to Afghans on the sub 
ject, there has never been cne dissenting voice, thit had 
a small party gone mto the town prio to the plunda cf 
my treasury and the murda of Burnes the insunicction 
would have been mstintly quished = This was also the 
opmion of Captun Ticvon, it thit time living in the 
town ”’+ Captain Machensic his given an equally cmph itic 
opinion to the same eficct ‘‘ During ow cxpedition mto 
Kohistan, under General Mac€ kill,” he wiites, “1 wcom 
panied it, hivmg been placed by General Pollock in charge 
of Shah zadth Shapoo: ind the Kuzzlbish cump In 
my fiequent communications with Khar Sherecn Khan, 
some of the late leaders, and othe: chicfs of the Kuzal- 
bash faction, all the cncumst uces of the lite msuricction 
were over and over again rec ipitulated, one and all de- 
claring positively that the shghtest exhibition of energy 
on our part, m the first mstance, more especially m 


* Piwate Correspondence. 
+ Journal of Captain Johnson —MS 
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reinfuicmg my post and that of Trevor, would at once 
have decided the Kuzzilbashes, and all over whom they 
possessed any influence, im our favour Khan Shereen 
Khan «lso confirmed the idea that an offensive movement 
on the opposite side of the town by Brigadier Shelton, 
had it been made in the early part of the fatal 2nd of 
November, would at once have crushed the msuncction ” “ 
Mohun Lal says, that in the first mstance no more than 
thirty men were sent to surround Sir Alexander Burnes’s 
houst, wd thot the 1est were drawn thither subsequently 
by the hope of plunder t Captain Johnson, ah eady quoted, 
adds, “The mob at* the first outbreak did not cxecced 
100 men = They however speedily mereased , the plun- 
der of my treasury, my private property and that of Sn 
\lexande:—seeing that no steps were taken to swe eitha 
the one 01 the other, nor even what was of moiec value to 
us vt thit time, the life of Sir Alexander Burnes—was too 
ggeut a tempt ition to the mhabitants of Caubul, and when 
300 incn would have been suffiuent in the morning to 
hue quelled the disturbance, 3000 would not have been 
adcqu ite in the afternoon ” ¢ 


* Letter fiom Csptain Colin Mackenzie to Lieutenant Eyre —[Lyres 
Jounal } 

+ Letter of Uohun Lal to Vr Colven, Pirate Secretary to the 
cGoveinor General —MS 

t Captain Johnson's Journal —Eyre says that the commencement 
of the insurrection was ‘‘an attack by certainly not 300 men cn the 
dwellings of Sur Alexander Burnes and Captain Johnson ’ The pre 
cise number of the rioters, at the commencement of the outbreak, 1s 
of little consequence All are agreed in opinion as to the insignificance 
of the movement, and the faulty with which 1t might have been sup 
pressed It seems probable that, as Mohun Lal says, there were only 
some thirty men there by previous concert, but that the number was 
swelled by accidental noters, moved by the greed of plander To the 
evidence iready adduced in the text, may be added that of Lalla 
Gungadeen, a hospital gomastah (or steward) attached to Captam 
Johnson’s establishment, who says, ‘‘ For three or four days, 1t waa 
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The question, then—anJ it 1s one of the gravest that 
can bo asked in the entire course of this historical mquiry 
—is, how came it that an imsurrectionary movement, 
which might have been crushed at the outset by a handful 
of men, was suffered to grow into a great revolution? It 
13 &% question not t» be answered hastuly—not to be 
answered at all without the citation of all available ev1- 
dence Its fortunate th.t at Icast the facts of the case 
me to be ascertained with sufhuent distmctness It 1s 
certain that, on the first 1eceipt of authentic imtelligence 
of the outbreak im the «uty, Macnaghten 1epaned to 
Elphinstone’s quarters to scch miktary aid Shelton, m 
his narrative, says, that much valuable tune was Jost at 
the outset “The Envoy,” he writes, “must have had 
notice by 7 aw, so thit much valuable time was, I fear, 
lost by remaining quictly at home, 1ecciving reports, 
instead of acting promptly and with decision” * But the 
imputation 13 not warranted by the 1cal facts of the gase. 
“On the morning of the 2ud of Novembe1 ”—such 1s the 
evidence of the Envoy himself—*“ I was informed that the 
town of Caubul w is mm a stite of commotion, and shortly 
afterwards I 1eceived a note fiom Lieutenant Colonel Sir 
\ Burnes, to the effect that lis house was besieged, and 
begging for assistance I immediatcly went to General 
Elphinstone” ¢ General Elphinstone himself says “ On 
the 2nd of November, at half past 7 am, I was told by 


a 

the general belief thit there was no formidable foe to contend against 
—perhaps merely a small bod}, similar to a gang of decows If at 
this time an attach had been made upon the aty, 1t would have been 
well One ‘pultun’ would have been enough. The people were in 
great terrol, and said every moment, ‘They are coming—they are 
coming ’”—{AfS. Records | 

* Private Cor espondence of Biigaduer Shelton near Caubul, May 
28th.—[MS. Records ] 

+ Su Wellsam Macnaghten’s Report to the Secretary of Government. 
Left unfinished at his death.—[ MS. Records | 
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Colonel Oliver that the city was in a meat ferment, and 
shortly after the Envoy came and told me that it was nm a 
state of imsurrection, but that he did not thmk much of 
it, and that it would shortly subside” * Captain Johnson, 
too, writes that, on receiving in cantonments intelligence 
of the outbreak, he went to report what he had heard to 
Captain Lawience, military secictary to,the Envoy ‘The 
latter,” he adds, “had just received a note fiom Burnes 
on the subject, and was on the way to the General’s” 
Thus it 1s established that Macnaghten lost no time m 
seehing the advice and assistance of the miltary com- 
mander 7 

Let us neat see whit was the result of the visit to the 
(ieneral =“ I suggested,” says Wacnaghtcn, “that Briga- 
dicr Shelton’s force should proceed to the Balla Hissar, 
thence to opciate as might scem capedient, that the 
remamimg troops should be concentrated in the canton- 
ments, and placed in a state of defence, and assistance, if 
possibic, sent to Sun A Buines Before Bugadier Shelton 
could reach the Balla *Hissar, the town had attained such 
a state of ferment that it was decmed impracticable to 
penctiate to Sir A Burnes’s icsidence, which was in the 
ccntre of the city” 

General Elphinstone’s 1eport 1, me igic and unsatis- 
factory, and docs not even allude to my supposed ex- 
pedicncy of supporting Sr Alexandcr Buncs —“ It was 
proposed,” he gays, “that Brigadier Shelton, with two 
regiments and guns, should jrocecd to the Balla Hissar , 
and the Envoy sent his military seuetary, Captam Law 
rence, to intimate his wishes, and obtain the King’s 
sanction to this measure, the Bally Hissar beimg con- 
sideicd a commanding position, and the fittest routo to 
enter the city. - The troops, horse artillery 


* Report of Majoi General Elphinstone. 
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(four guns), with a company of the 44th Foot, the Shah’s 
6th Infantry, and a wing of the 54th N.I., moved under 
Brigadier Shelton, about twelve o'clock, into the Balla 
Hissar; the rest of the troops were concentrated in 
cantonments, which arrangements occupied the rest of 
the day.” 

Brigadier Shelton’s report is much more explicit and 
intelligible. It throws a flood of light on some of the 
dark places :—‘‘ On the morning of the 2nd November,” 
says the Brigadier, “I passed under the city wall about 
seven o'clock, when the cavalry grass-cutters, who were in 
the habit of going through the town for their grass, told 
me that the city gate was shut, and that they could not 
get in. All was quiet at this time ; and I rode home, 
thinking some robbery might have taken place, and that 
the gate might have been shut to prevent the escape of 
the thieves. About cight or nine o'clock various reports 
were in circulation, and between nine and ten I got a note 
from General Elphinstone, reporting a disturbance in the 
city, and desiring me tv prepare to march into the Balla 
Hissar, with three companies 34th N.I., the Shah’s 6th 
Infantry, and four guns, all I had in camp (the remainder 
of my brigade having been called into cantonments). I 
soon after got another, telling me not to go, as the King 
objected to it. Ireplied to this note, that if there was 
un insurrection in the city, it was not a moment for indc- 
cision, and recommended him at once to decide upon what 
measures he would adopt. The answer to this was, to 
march immediately into the Balla Hissar, where I would 
receive further instructions from the Envoy’s military 
secretary, whom I should find there. Just as I was 
marching off, a note came from the latter, person to halt 
for further orders. I then sent in the engineer officer to 
see the cause; but he was cut uown by an Afghan, in 
dismounting from his horse, just outside the square, where 
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his Myesty was sitting Soon after this the secretary 
himself came with orders to proceed I then marched im, 
when the King asked me, as well as I could understand, 
who sent me, and what I came there for*” He was not, 
indeed, allowed to operite upon the distubed city All 
that, cucumstanced as he was, Shelton could do, was to 
cove. the retreat of the Shah’s Hindostanees, who had 
becn sent out, as we have seen, agfinst the msuigents, 
and been disastrously beaten 
It 15 obvious, therefore, thit Brigadier Shelton must be 
acquitted of all blame He iccommended, on the moining 
of the 2nd of November, prompt and decisive measwes, 
but he was not empoweicd to cury them imto effect 
The 1csponsibitity rests with the Envoy and the General, 
ind must be equuly shucd between them It docs not 
appear that eithe: recognised the necessity of a prompt 
ttach upon the disturbed quiuter of the city The 
Envoy, alnays considerate wind humane—sometimes to v 
somt of weikness—desued tv sprue the mhabitants of 
Caubul those dicadful sccncs of plunde: and violence 
which ever follow the mcuision of a body of retiibutive 
troops into an offending city But such tender mercies are 
often crucl In such ces the most vigorous measures 
are commonly the most humane It 15 had to say how 
much human life would have been swed if, carly on the 
2nd of November, a few companies of infantry and a 
couple of guns had been despatched to that portion of the 
city where Sif Alexandcr Buines and his companions were 


* Lette of Brigader Shelton Vay 28, 1842—[MS Records |— 
The engineer ofhcer sent by Shelton t» the Balla Hissar was Lieutenant 
Sturt, who had been despatched to the Brgadier’s camp, at Seeah 
Sungh, with structions from General Elphinstone, and arrived there 
about nine oclock So writes Lady Sale Brigadier Shelton’s report con- 
firms the accuracy of that portion of Lady Sule’s narrative—based, 16 
1s to be presumed, upon the information of Lieutenant Sturt 
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standing at bay before a contemptible rabble, which would 
have melted away at the approach of a handful of regular 
troops. 

Burnes did not believe the vutbreak to be a formidable 
one ; Macnaghten did not belicve it to be a formidable 
one ; and Elphinstone was entirely swayed by the opinions 
of his political associates. Hence came the indecision 
and inactivity, which were attended with such disastrous 
results. Burnes and Macnaghten were right up to a 
certain point; but all béyond was lamentably wrong. 
The outbreak was not formidable in itself; but it was 
certain, in such “ ticklish times,” * very soon to become 
formidable. There are seasons when slight indications of 
unrest, such as might commonly be disregarded, assume 
a portentous and alarming aspect, and demand all the 
vigilance and energy of the custodians of the public safety. 
Such a season hal now arrived ; the minds of the people 
were in a feverish, inflammable state, and it required very 
little to bring on a dangerous paroxysm of irrepressible ' 
violence and disorder. Macnaghten was unwilling to 
believe that the chiefs were connected with those October 
disturbances which had blocked up the passes between 
Caubul and Jellalabad, and thought that the Ghilzye 
rising was of a local, accidental character, with which the 
Caubulees had no connection, and in which they took no 
interest ; but Brigadier Shelton has declared his conviction 
that the majority of the insurgents who took nossession of 
the‘passes were sent out from the city, and that many of 
them passed through his camp at Seeah Sungh.t 

Be this as it may, it is very certain that even an inci- 
dental outbreak in the city of Caubul ought not, at such 


* See the expression of the Envoy, in a letter quoted in the Ape 
pendix. 
+ Letter from Brigadier Shelton, May 28, 1842.—(MS. Records. 
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a season, to have been regarded as a matte: of hght 
concern But an attack upon the residence of 1 high 
political functionary could, in nowise, be looked upon as 
an mcidental outrage, proceeding neither fiom political 
causes, nor conducing to political results. It was an 
emergency, indeed, that called for promptitude of action, 
unrestrained either by short sighted considerations of 
humanity or feelings of official duhcacy and icserve Too 
anxious to concilate the wishes of the Kin., the Envoy 
forboie from all aggressive measures until his Majesty had 
been consulted , und when he leaint that Campbell’s 1¢e¢1- 
ment had been scent out »gainst the insurgents, he believed 
that the msurrection would be speedily put down = But 
in such a cusis the British minister: might hive cted, 
without any bicich of official rectitude, on lis own inde- 
pendent judgment, md taken upon himself to deeide at 
once What was best, not only for the King, whom English 
moncy md English arms were supporting on his throne, 

ut for what was of infinitely more import ice, the honom 
of the British nation 

It is not difficult to understand these rest) unm, m 
fluences , but when all due allowance 1s made for them, 
it must still be admitted that at such a time, unde1 such 
cucumstances, nothing short of 1 prompt movemcnt upon 
the disturbed quarter of the city should have becn coun 
selled by the Envoy and ordcred by the Genaial = Thue 
is nothing, ingeed, but the impracticability of the move 
ment that can be wged in eatcnuation of its nc lect 
The Envoy his declued that, by the time Brigidict 
Shelton had iewhed the Billa Hissai, 1t ww impracticable 
fo. a body of troops to penetiate to the neighbow hood of 
Buinces’s house But what was mmpricticable then was 
not impracticable some time before , and Shelton would 
have reached the Balla Hissaz much sooner, but for the 
respect shown to the wishes of the King, the dclay im 
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ascertaining those wishes, and the vacillating orders which 
his Majesty thought fit to issue on this momentous 
occasion. The attack on the city should have been made 
some hours earlier in the day The movement may have 
been impracticable after the hour when Shelton reached 
the Balla Hissar, but why was it not made before? The 
only pomt to be deculed by the Envoy and the General 
was, What body of troops—whether from Shelton’s camp 
or cantunments—could be most expeditiously despatched 
to the disturbed quarter of the town, and most effectually 
suppress the disturbance? But instead of directing all 
his thoughts to this one great object, the Envoy thought 
about the wishes of the Shah and the comforts of the 
people, wlulst the General, too glad to be saved the 
trouble of thinking at all, readily adopted Macnaghten’s 
opimous, aud believed that the fires which had broken out 
in the city might be left to die out by themselves. 

Still it must be 1:emembered, on the other hand, that 
wise after the event, we are pissing sentence on the con-* 
duct of men who had not then the full information which 
lights us to a more conect decision , and that if they had 
dragvoned down the insurrection at the outset, destroying 
unnocent life and valuable property, they would certainly, 
by one paity at least, have been umpeached as incapable 
and dangerous alarmists, It would not improbably have 
been said, that they had by a precipitancy, as mischievous 
as it was uncilled for, turned fiiends into enemies, confi- 
dence into mustiust, repose into irmitation, and sown bioad- 
cast the s.cds of future rebellion over the whole length 
and breadth of the land. 


CHAPTER I. 
[November, 1841 ] 


Progress of the Insurrection— Attempted Movement on the City— 
Attack on Mahomed Shenff’s Fort—Loss of the Commussaiiat 
Fort—Captain Mackenzie s Defence—Capture of Mahomed Sheiiff’s 
Fort—Attempts to corrupt the Enemy 


On this disastrous 2nd of November, the British autho- 
1ities mm the Caubul cantonments, mstead of acting to-day, 
had, I have said, been talking about domg somethmg 
to-morrow That something was a conjomt movement 
from the cantonments and the Balla Hissar on the Lahore 
vate of the city “We must see,” wrote Elphimstone to 
Macnaghtcn, “what the mornmg bimgs, and then think 
what can be done” The morning was one of eaily bustle 
and activity thioughout the British cantonment Before 
day had Inohen, the drums beat to arms [utclligcnee 
had come in that a laige body of men were marching over 
the Seeah Sungh hilly They were believed to be enemies, 
but they proved to be fiends The 37 Regiment of Native 
Infantry had been called im fiom Koord Caubul on the 
preceding day, and it had made good its march, m the 
face of no feeble opposition, bringing im its baggage and 
its sick in an orderly manne, very creditable to the 
commanding officer* Two guns of the mountain train 
accompanied the regiment Any addition to the canton- 
ment force was valuable at such a time, and the 37th 


* Major Grifhths. 
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Regiment was regarded as one of the best in the service. 
Still, although when ow rcsources were thus increased, a 
movement was made upon the city, so small a force was 
sent out that it was compelled to retreat 

The movement, such as it was—the first attempted by 
the British troops—was made three hours after noon The 
enemy had by this timp increased mightily m numbers 
Thous nds, long ripe for revolt, were now 1¢e1dy to decluc 
themsclves on the side of the national party All the 
surrounding villages poured in then tributanes,* and 
swelled the great tide of msuriection At noon, on the 
preceding day, the road between the cantonments and the 
city had been scarcely passable , and now wl this inter 
vening ground was alive with an angry enemy In the 
face of a hostile multitude, it was httle likely that a weak 
detachment could penetiate into the city The puty 
sent out on this hazardous service, under Mayor Swayne, 
consisted of one compwmy of H M s 44th Regiment, two 
comprnies of the Sth Native Infintry, and two horse 
artillery guns The whole affur wis vfulurc The only 
fortun ite cucumstince was thit this feeble dct whment 
retucd m good time Owing to some m sconception of 
o1dc1s, no puty had been dctwhed to co opciate with 
them fiom the Bula Hissu , and if they hid forced then 
wiy to the Lahore gite of the city, the whole detachment 
would hwe becn cut to pieces As it wis, the party was 
fired upon fiom the Kohistan grite, nea whigh it ought 
not to have gone , fT and it v 1 soon 01 ly too obvious that 


* ‘As goon,” says Mohun Lal, in a letter to Mr Colvin, ‘‘as the 
muider of Sir Alexande: (whose name was awfully respected), and 
the pillage of treasure was hnown in the adjacent villages, 1t brought 
next diy thousands of men under the standard of the rebels ’—[MS 
Records } 

+ It would seem that the party, instead of taking the shortest 
and safest route to the Lahore gate, took the longest and the most 
dangerous 
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a further advance, in the face of such an enemy, would be 
a, profitless sacrifice of life. Major Swayne brought back 
his detachment, and so ended the first attempt to opcrate 
upon the city. 

It is hard to say why a stronger force, with a fair allow- 
ance of cavalry, was not sent out in the first instance ; or 
why, on the return of Swayne’s weak detachment, it was 
not reinforced and sent out against the enemy. There 
was daylight enough left to do good execution with an 
adequate force, adequately commanded. But the evening 
of this day, like that of the preceding one, closed in upon an 
inactive and dispirited British force, and an undisciplined 
enemy emboldened by impunity and flushed with success. 

The aspect of affairs now became more threatening. 
Before noon, on the preceding day, the Envoy and his 
fumily had vacated the Residency, and sought © more 
secure asylum within the walls of the cantonments. Now 
preparations were being made to place those cantonments 
in a state of defence. This was no easy matter. The 
works were of “ frightful extent ;” and demanded a much 
larger body of troops and greater number of guns, than 
were at the disposal of the General, to defend them even 
against the “contemptible enemy” that was now collecting 
around them. It was not long after the commencement 
of the outbreak, before Lieutenant Eyre, the ordnance 
commissariat officer, had placed every available gun in 
position. But the want of artillery in this conjuncture 
was soon lamentably apparent. There had, at no time, 
been a sufficiency of this important arm ; but one portion 
of the miserable allowance was now with Sale’s force, 
another in the Balla Hissar, and the wretched remnant 
was in cantonments. 

It was impossible now any longer to close one’s eyes 
against the real state of affairs. They were growing 
rapidly worse and worse. The Envoy sate down to his 
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desk and wrote importunate letters to Captain Macgregor, 
urging him to bring back Sir Robert Sale’s force to 
Caubul. At the same time he wrote to Candahar, to 
arrest the march of the troops that were about to return 
to India, and to despatch them with all speed to his relief. 
Nothing came of these mandates but disappointment. It 
would have been better if the Caubul force had trusted 
wholly to itself. 

The next day was one of more appalling disaster. It 
brought to light a new evil that threatened destruction 
to the beleagured force. The commissariat fort—the 
magazine in which all the stores, on ‘which our troops 
depended for subsistence, were garnered up—was outside 
the cantonment walls. It was situated about 400 yards 
from the south-west bastion of the cantonment. On the 
preceding day, the detachment in charge of the fort had 
been raised to a subaltern’s guard of eighty men. It was 
now threatened by the enemy. Another fort, still nearer 
cantonments, known as Mahomed Sheriff's Fort, was 
already in possession of a hostile garrison;* and the 
King's gardens, between which and the cantonments this 
fort was situated, were swarming with the insurgents. 
The communications between the British cantonments 
and the commissariat fort were thus intercepted by the 
enemy ; and the position of the slender guard posted for 
the defence of the latter was therefore one of imminent 
peril. Tho enemy laid siege to the fort ; aid began to 
mine beneath the walls. Surrounded as he was by a far 
superior force, and seeing no possibility of repelling the 
assaults of the enemy, Lieutenant Warren, who com- 
manded the guard, officially reported the danger of his 


* General Elphinstone had, on the preceding day, expressed his 
desire to garrison this fort with our own troops; but Sir William 
Macnaghten declared that it would not be politic to do so. 
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position , and set forth that, unless 1remforced, he should 
be obliged to abandon his post The letter was conveyod 
to the General, who ordered out two companis of tho 
44th Regiment, under Captains Swayne and Robinson, to 
reinforce the party at the commussazat fort, or enable 
them to evacuate 1t in safety * They had not proceeded 
far, when the enemy, posted m Mahomed Sheuift’s Fort 
opened upon them with deadly execution The guling 
fire of the concealed maiksmen checked their progress 
Captains Swayne ind Robinson were shot dead Other 
officers were wounded There seemed to be no chance of 
success To move onward would only have becn to expose 
the detichment to certain dustiuction The office: upon 
whom the command of the puty hid dcvolved, dcter- 
mined, therefore, to wbandon w enterprise from which 
nothing but futhe: disaster could arse He brought 
back his party to cintonments, and so anothe: fulwe 
was added to the list 

Another was soon to be recorded agamst us In the 
course of the afternoon, the Gencral determined to try the 
effect of sending out a party, consisting mainly of cwalry, 
to enable Lieutenant Warren to evacuate the commassai iat 
fort But this party suffered more severely than the pre- 
ceding one From the loopholes of Mihomed Sheriff s 
Foit—from every tice mm the Shah’s guiden—from wht 
evel cover of wood o1 misomy was to be found—the 


* General Liphinstone speaks of this party as a reimfoicement He 
says ‘‘On the 4th instant another attempt to thiow 1m reimforce 
ments ‘ailed The troops employed suffered considcrably, 7 articulaily 
the 5th Cavalry’ Two different attempts are here mixed up togethcr 
Captam Johnson says, that the first was an attemyt to reinforce Lieu 
tenant Warren, but that the second, on which the 5th Cavalry were 
employed, was an attempt to bring off the commissariat guard Lueu- 
tenant Eyre and Lady Sale speak of both movements in the light of 
efforts made to enable Lieutenant Warren to vbandon his position It 
1s certain that the second was. 
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Afghan marksmen poured, with unerring aim, their deadly 
fire upon our advancing troops. The unseen enemy was 
too strong for our slight detachment. The troopers of the 
5th Cavalry fell in numbers beneath the fire of the Afghan 
matchlocks. The forward movement was checked. The 
party retreated; and again the enemy gathered new 
courage from the contemplation of our reverses. 

In the mean while, it had become known to the com- 
missariat officers that the Gencral contemplated the 
abandonment of the fort, in which not only our grain, but 
vur hospital stores, our spirits, wine, beer, &c., were 
garnered. Dismayed at the thought of a sacrifice that 
must entail destruction on the entire force, Captain Boyd, 
the chief commissariat officer, hastened to General Elphin- 
stone’s quarters, and entreatcd him not to withdraw 
Lieutenant Warren from the fort, but to reinforce him with 
all possible despatch. The Gencral, ever ready to listen 
to advice, and sometimes to take it, heard all that was 
advanced by the commissariat officer, readily assented to’ 
its truth, and promised to send out a reinforcement to the 
fort. But no reinforcement was sent. Night was closing 
in upon the cantonment, and Captain Boyd, to his bitter 
disappoiutment, perceived that no preparations were 
making for the promised movement towards the fort. 
Asking Captain Johnson to accompany him, he again pro- 
ceeded to the General’s quarters, where the two officers, 
in emphatic language, pointed out the terrible results of 
the sacrifice of our supplics. Again the General listened ; 
again he ussented ; and again he would have promised 
ull that was required ; but other officers were present, who 
put forth other opinions ; talked of the danger of the 
movement ; urged that it would be necessary, in the first 
instance, to capture Mahomed’s Sheriff's Fort; and so the 

zencral wavered. But at this juncture, another letter from 
Lieutenant Warren was brought in. It represented that 
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his position had become more insecure; that the enemy 
were mining under the walls, and the Sepoys escaping 
over them ; and that if reinforcements were not speedily 
seut, he should be compelled to abandon his position. 

This brought the General round again to the opinion 
that reinforcements ought to be sent ; he promised that, 
soon after midnight a detachment should be under arms 
to take Mahomed Sheriffs Fort, and to strengthen 
Warren’s position ; and the requisite orders were accord- 
ingly issued. But later counsels prevailed. The march 
of the detachment was postponed to the following morning ; 
and, before it moved, the little garrison had abandoned 
the fort and returned to cantonuments, Icaving all our 
supplies in the hands of the cnemy, and inspiring them 
with fresh confidence and courage. Warren, a man of a 
reserved and taciturn nature, but of great courage and 
resolution, had done his best to defend the place ; and had 
set an example of personal daring to his men, which ought 
% have inspired and invigorated them. On one occasion, 
amidst a deadly shower from the Afghan Jezails, he had 
advanced alone, and torn down the national standard 
which the Afghans had planted at the gate of the fort. 
But the Sepoys had lost heart. It was impossible to con- 
tinue the defence of the place. So the little party escaped 
by working a hole from the interior of the fort underneath 
the walls, by the aid of tools which had been sent them 
for a different gurpose on the preceding night.* 

Nor was this our only loss. The commissariat fort, in 
which the supplies for Shah Soojah’s force were stored, wis 


* ‘Karly on the morning of the 5th, the commissariat fort was 
abandoned by its garrison, the enemy having attempted to fire the 
gate and escalade. The garrison came out by a hole made fiom the 
interior—tools having been sent overnight, with a view to the itro- 
duction of reinforcements and the withdrawal of supplies from ine 
store.” —[Report of General Elphinstone.) 

VOL, Il. 
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on the outskirts of the city. In 1840, when a general 
rising was deemed no unlikely occurrence, Captain Johnson 
laid in a supply of 17,000 maunds of attah for Shah 
Soojah’s force, and had erected godowns for their receptiou 
within the Balla Hissar, where early in 1841 the grain was 
all laid up in store. The King, however, subsequently 
exercised the royal privilege of changing his mind. The 
godowns were inconveniently situated ; and Captain John- 
son was ordered to remove the grain from the citadel, and, 
having no better place for its reception, to convert his 
camel-sheds, on the outskirts of the city, into a godown 
fort.* In this fort, on the 2nd of November, there were 
about 8000 maunds of attah. Captain Mackenzie (who 
had then been for some months in charge of the exccutive 
commissariat of the Shah’s troops), an officer of high cha- 
racter, greatly and deservedly esteemed by the Envoy and 
all the officers of the force, was at this time in charge of 
the fort. On the morning of the 2nd of November, it 
was attacked by the armed population of Deh-Afghan. 
Throughout the whole of that day Mackenzie held his post 
with unvarying constancy and unshaken courage. Every- 
thing was against the little garrison. Water was scarce ; 
ammunition was scarce. They were encumbered with 
baggage, and overwhelmed with women and children. 
Reinforcements were written for in vain. Captain Trevor, 
who occupied, with his family, a neighbouring fort, 
despatched repeated letters to cantonments, importuning 
the Envoy to reinforce these isolated posts. But in vain 
they turned their straining eyes towards the cantonment, 
“looking for the glittering bayonets through the trees.’’+ 


* Captain Johnson's MS. Journal. 
+ Captain Mackenzie’s narrative in Eyre’s Journal ; a very interest 
ing and well-written report of one of the most honourable incidents of 
the war. 
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Not a company caine to then ichef Instead of assistance 
they received nothing but melancholy tidimgs of disaster 
A demonstration from the cantonment would have saved 
them Captam Lawrence had volunteered to take twe 
companies to the relief of the fort, but permassion was 
denied to him The Kuzzilbashes, too, were ready to 
declare themselves on the side of the Biutish Khan 
Sheercn Ahan was, mdeed, at Trevor’s howe But when 
the chiefs saw that not an effort was made by the Butish 
commindas to vindicite our iuthonty, or to save the 
ives of ow ofhcars, they prudently held aloof and 1¢fused 
to Imk thamsches with a declinm, cwse 

On the did of November, “about the nuddle of the 
diy,” the cnamy zot possession of Ticvor's house , and 
it soon becume certun that Mickcuze, with all his gal 
lantry wd all his labouous zc l—working day and mght 
without food and without rcest—conducting the defence 
with w much judgement 2 spnit—could not much longer 
hold his post His men were wearicd out , his ammun- 
tion was exhvusted , his wounded were dymg for want of 
medical ad He had defended his position throughout 
two days of toil, suffering, and danger, and no aid hid 
come fiom cantonmcnts—none wis likely to come So 
yielding at last to the impoitunity of others, he moved 
out of the fort, and fought his way, by mght, to canton 
wwcnts It was a difhcult and hazirdous march, and, 
almost by am acle, Mackenzic escaped to encounter new 
dangers, to sustun new tiils, and to live m_ habitual 
gratitude to God for his wonderful preservation. 

The abandonment of our commissariat stores not only 
threatened the British force with imstant st uvation, but 
made such a lamentable exposme of our imbecility, that 
all who had before held aloof, thmkmg thot the British 
nation would a1ise and crush the insurgents, now gathered 
heart and openly declared themsclycs against us The 


o 2 
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doubtful were assure], the wavering were established. 
There was a British army looking over the walls of their 
cantonment at an il] armed enemy—almost a rabble— 
wutting then commissaiat fort There were the spoliators, 
within four hundred yards of our position, carrying off our 
supplies, as busily as a swum of ants “The godown 
fort,” wrote Captams Johnson m his journal, “was this 
day something similar to a late ants nest Enc noon,. 
thonsmnds and thonsinds hid assembled from far and 
wide, to participate im the booty of the English dogs, each 
man taking away with Iam as much as he could carry 
—and to this we were all cye witnenses” The troops 
were grievously mdignant at the imbeulhty of ther 
leadars, who had suffercd than to be so igmomimiously 
stripped of the very mcans of subsistence , and clamouicd 
to be led out against the cnemy, who wore parading their 
spoils under the very walls of the cantomment 

The feeling was not one to be checked — Licutcnant 
Eyre went to the quater of the General, urged hun to 
send out a puts for the capture of Mahomed Shearff'’s. 
Fort, and volunteered to keep the red = Geu for the 
advance of the storming puty Wath some acluctance 
the General assented, and wrote to the huvey saying, that 
ufter due consideration he had determined on attaching 
the fort, with fifty men of the f4th, and 200 Native 
Infantry. “We will first try to bicach the place,” he 
added, “and shell it as well as we can) Prom mformation 
1 have received respecting the mtenor of the tort, which 
1 think a to be iched on, 1¢ seems the centre, ke om old 
bazaar, 1s filled with buildings, therefore, 1f we succeed 
in blowing open the gate, we should only be exposed to a 
destructive fire from the buildings, which, from the state 
of preparation they evince, would no doubt be occupied in 
force, supported from the garden. Carrymg powder-bags 
up under fire would have a chance of failure Our men 
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have been all mght in the works, me tired, and ll-fed ; 
but we must hope for the best, and secmmeg our com- 
muissariat fort with the stores” > 

It was in this letter, wntten scarcely thice days after 
the first outbreak of the msuncction, that the Gencral 
first hinted at the necessity of ticatine with the msolent 
enemy “It behoves us,” he wrote, “to look to the con- 
sequences of fuluzxe im this case I know not how we me 
to subsist, o1, from want of provisions, to retiert You 
should, therefore, consider what ch ince there is of making 
terms, if we arc diiven to ths evtrenuty Shelton must 
then be withdrawn, a we shul not be able to supply hin” 
What hope was there for the national honow after this { 
What but fulme was likely to result fiom an expedition 
undertaken wndar such auspices? The party was sent 
out under Mayor Swayne It secms to have stood still, 
When it ought to hie rushed forward The opportunity 
seas lost, and the Genaal, who wis watching the movc- 
ment from the gateway, oidercd the detachment to be 
withdiawn = The Sepoys of the 37th regiment who had 
been erger to advance to the captwe of the fort, were 
enraged and disappomted at bemg held back, and the 
enemy, more confident and presumptuous than before, 
exulted m a new trumph 

Whilst affans were m thin disticssmg and disputing 
stite at Caubul, our outposts were cxposed to imminent 
danger , aud it was s00n only too plun thit the msuirece 
tion was not confined to the nughbouhood of the cypuital 
At Kardwrah Lieutenant Maule, of the Bengal Artillery, 
commanding the Kohistanee regiment, with his adjutant 
and sergeant-major, had been cut to picces at the outset 
of the msurrection, by the men of his own corps, and 


* November 5, 1841. 54.mu—~[Unpubleshed Correspondence of 
General Elphinstone. } 
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now intelligence came in that the Goorkha regiment, 
posted at Charekur in the Kohistan, where Eldred Pot- 
tinger was acting as Political Agent, was threatened with 
annihilation. Captain Codrington, the commandant, and 
other officers had been killed ; and as water was failing 
the garrison, there was little chance of its holding out. 
The Envoy communicated these sad tidings to the General, 
who wrote in reply, that the intelligence was “ mcst 
distressing ;” and asked whether “nothing could be done 
by the promise of a large reward—a lakh of rupees for 
instance, if necessary, to any of the Kohistan chiefs,” to 
bring off the little garrison. 

This was written on the 6th of November. That day 
witnessed our first success. A party, under Major Griffiths, 
of the 37th Native Infantry, was sent out against Mahomed 
Sheriff's Fort. A practicable breach was effected, and the 
storming party entered with an irresistible impetuosity, 
worthy of British troops. Ensign Raban, of the 44+h 
regiment, was shot dead on the crest of the breach. The 
garrison escaped to the hills, where a party of Anderson’s 
horse dashed at them in gallant style, and drove them 
from their position. The rest of the day was spent in 
dubious skirmishing. All arms were employed in a wild 
desultory manner. Artillery, cavalry, and infantry did 
good independent service ; but they did not support cach 
other. Nothing great was designed or attempted. A 
general action might have been brought on ; and, properly 
commanded at that time, the British troops, who were 
then eager to meet the cnemy, might have beaten tive 
times their numbers in the field. But General Elphin- 
stone, long before this, had ceased to think of beating the 
enemy. Everything seemed possible to him but that. 

We had lost our commissariat forts ; but, happily, we 
had not lost our commissariat officers. As soon as it was 
perceived that our stores were in jeopardy, Captain Boyd 
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and Captain Johnson had begun to exert themselves, with 
an energy as praiseworthy as it was rare in that oon- 
juncture, to collect supplies from the surrounding villages. 
They were more successful than under such circumstances 
could have been anticipated. The villagers sold the grain 
which they had laid up for their own winter supplies, at 
no very exorbitant rates, and theshorrors of immediate 
starvation were averted from the beleagured force. The 
troops were put upon half-rations. The ordinary food of 
the native troops—the attah, or ground wheat—was 
wanting, for the water-mills in the villages had been 
destroyed ; but #he unbroken grain was served out to 
them in its stead. 

A new danger was now to be discovered. The force 
had been threatened with starvation ; but now supplies 
were coming in from the surrounding villages. It would 
have been impossible to hold out without provisions, It 
would be equally impossible to hold out without ammuni- 
tion. As soon as the one danger was averted, the General 
began to look about for the approach of the other. On 
the 6th of November, he again wrote to Sir William Mace 
naghten, suggesting the expediency of making terms, with 
the least possible delay :—“ We have temporarily,” he 
said, “and I hope permanently, got over the difficulty of 
provisions. Our next consideration is ammunition ; a very 
serious and indeed awful one. We have expended a great 
quantity ; therefore it becomes worthy of thought on your 
part, how desirable it is that our operations should not 
be protracted by anything in treating that might tend to 
a continuance of the present state of things. Do not 
suppose from this I wish to recommend, or am advocating 
humiliating terms, or such as would reflect disgrace on 
us; but this fact of ammunition must not be lost sight 
of” And in a postecript to this letter are these melan- 
choly words :—“ Our case is not yet desperate ; I do not 
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mean to impress that ; but it must he borne in mind that 
it goes very fast.”* The Envoy needed no better proof 
than this that our case, if not desperate, was “‘ going very 
fast.” There was an abundant supply of ammunition in 
store. But what hope was there, so long as the troops 
were thus commanded? There was no hope from our arms ; 
but something might be done by our money. If the 
enemy could not be beaten off, he might he bought off. 
The Envoy, therefore, began to appeal to the cupidity of 
the chiefs. 

The agent whom he employed was Mohun Lal. On 
the first outbreak in the city, the Moorshee had narrowly 
escaped destruction by taking refuge under the skirts of 
Mohamed Zemaun Khan.t Since that time he had resided 
in Caubul, under the protection of the Kuzzilbash chief 
Khan Shereen Khan, and had kept up a correspondence 
with Sir William Macnaghten, doing the Envoy’s bidding, 
as he enid, at the risk of his life. His first experiment, 
was made upon the corruptibility of the Ghilzyes. At the 
request of the Envoy, Mohun Lal opened negotiations 
with the chiefs of the tribe, offering them two lakhs of 
rupees, with an immediate advance of a quarter of the 
amount; but before the contract was completed, the 
Envoy, doubtful, perhaps, of the sincerity of the chiefs, 
reocded from the negotiation. The Ghilzyes were mortally 
offended ; but the Envoy had another game in hand. On 
the 7th of November, he wrote to Mohun Lai, authorising 
him to assure our friends Khan Shereen Khan and 


* Unpublished Correspondence of General Elphinstone. 

+ Mohun Lal says: ‘‘ I had a very narrow escape, and was saved by 
taking a shelter under the garment of Mahomed Zemaun Khan in the 
atreet. Everything in my house (which I had saved in the course a 
my twelve years’ service) was plundered, besides the murder of severa 
servants belonging to Sir Alexander and mysclf."—[Zetter to Mr 
Colein.—MS.} 
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Mahomed Kumye, that if they performed the service 
which they had undertaken, the former should receive one 
lakh, and the latter 50,000 rupees, “ besides getting the 
present, and everything else they require.” “ You may 
assure them,” added Macnaghten, “that, whatever bluster 
the rebels may make, they will be beaten in the end I 
hope that you will encomage Mohfimed Yar Khan, the 
rival of Ameen-oollah , assure him that he shall receive 
the chiefship, and all the assistance necessary to enable 
him to support 1t You may give promises in my name 
to the extent of 500,000 rupees (five lakhs) ” * 

Intelligence had by this time reached Caubul from 
many sources, to the effect that Mahomed Akhbar Khan, 
the second sun of Dost Mahomed, was coming in from 
Toorkistan, and had already advanced as far as Bumeean ; 
and Macnaghten had now begun to credit and to attach 
due importance to the news Mohun Lal suggested the 
expediency of despatching an emissary to meet the Sirdar 
on the way, and offer him a handsome allowance to league 
himself with our party To this the Envoy replied, that 
Mahomed Akbaz’s arrival at Bamecan was likely enough , 
but that there could be little use in offermg him a separate 
remittance, if the rebels had made already overtures to 
him t He had more hope fiom the good ofhees of the 
Kuzzilbash chief and others on the spot, disposed to ad 
us, and he commended Mohun Lal fo: raismg money to 
distribute aniong them But he thought that, until 
assured of a good return, it would be better to scatter 
promises than coin, and so Mohun Lal was told not to 
advance more than 50,000 rupees until some service had 
been actually rendered. 

But neither money actually spent, nor larger promises 


* Unpublished Correspondence of Sir W. H Macnaghten 
+ November 8, 1842 —Unpublished Correspondence of Sir W. H. 
Macnaghten. 
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given, could really aid us in such an extremity. There 
were too many hungry appetites to appease—too many 
conflicting interests to reconcile ; it was altogether, by 
this time, too mighty a movement to be put down by a 
display of the money-bags. The jingling of the coin 
could not drown the voice of an outraged and incensed 
people. 

I wish that I had nothing more to say of the efforts 
made, out of the fair field of open battle, to destroy the 
power of the insurgent chiefs. There is a darker page of 
history yet to be written. This Mohun Lal had other 
work entrusted to him than that spoken of in these letters. 
He was not directed merely to appeal to the cupidity of 
the chiefs, by offering them large sums of money to exert 
their influence in our favour. He was directed, also, to 
offer rewards for the heads of the principal insurgents. 
As early as the 5th of November, Lieutenant John Conolly, 
who was in attendance upon Shah Soojah in the Balla 
Hissar, wrote thus to Mohun Lal : 


Tell the Kuszsilbash chiefs, Shereen Khan, Naib Sheriff, in fact, 
all the chiefs of Sheeah persuasion, to join against the rebels. You 
can promise one lakh of rupees to Khan Shereen on the condition 
of his killing and seizing the rebels and arming all the Sheeahs, and 
immediately attacking all rebels. This is the time for the Sheeahs 
to do good service. Explain to them that, if the Soonees once get 
the upper hand in the town, they will immediately attack and 
plunder their part of the town; hold out promises of reward and 
money ; write to me very frequently. Tell the chiefs who are well 
disposed, to send respectable agents to the Envoy. Try and spread 
“nifak” among the rebels. In everything that you do consult me, 
and write very often. Meer Hyder Purja-Bashi has been sent to 
Khan Shereen, and will see you. 


And in a postscript to this letter appeared the ominous 
words : ‘‘I promise 10,000 rupees for the head of each of 
the principal rebel chiefs.” 

Mohun Lal received this letter, and being ready for 
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any kind of service not in the field, began to cast about 
in his mind the best means of accomplishing the object 
spoken of in Conolly’s postscript, with the least danger to 
himself and the greatest benefit to his employers, It was 
necessary, however, to tread cautiously in so delicate a, 
matter. The Moonshee was not yet assured of the temper 
of the Kuzzilbash chief; and the game might be played 
away by one precipitate move. So he resolved to keep 
the offer of the head-money in abeyance for a few days, 
and to watch the course of events. 


CHAPTER III. 
[November, 1841.] 


Progress of the Insurrection—General Elphinstone—His Infirmities— 
Recall of Brngadier Shelton to Cantonmente—Capture of the Ricka- 
bashee Fort—Intrigues with the Afghan Chiefs—-The Envoy’s 
Correspondence with Mohun Lal 


THE insurrection hid now been raging for a week The 
enemy had increased in numbers and in darmg The 
troops in the British cantonments were dispirited and dis- 
heartened The General had begun to talk and to write 
about negotiation The Envoy was attempting to buy off 
tthe enemy Nothing had yet been done to avert the 
disastrous and disgaceful catastrophe which now threat- 
ened to crown our misfortunes. It was plam that some- 
thing must be done Any change would he a change for 
the better 

The officers, who served under General Elphinstone 
throughout this unhappy crisis, have mvanably spoken of 
him with tenderness and respect He was an honourable 
gentleman—a kind hearted man, and he had once been a 
good soldic: His personal courage has never been ques 
tioned. Regardless of danger and patient under trial, he 
exposed himself without reserve, and bore his sufferings 
without complammg But disease had broken down his 
physical strength, and enfeebled his understandmg He 
dad almost lost the use of his hmbs. He could not walk ; 
he could hardly nde The gout had cnppled him m a 
amanner that 1t was painful to contemplate You could 
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not see him engaged in the most ordinary concerns of 
peaceful life without an emotion of lively compassion. 
He was fit only for the invalid establishment on the day 
of his arrival in India. It was a mockery to talk of his 
commanding a division of the army in the quietest district 
of Hindostan. But he was selected by Lord Auckland,. 
against the advice of the Commandecr-in-Chief and the 
remonstrances of the Agra governor, to assume the com- 
mand of that division of the army which of all others was. 
most likely to be actively employed, and which demanded, 
therefore, the greatest. amount of energy and activity in its 
commander. Among the general officers of the Indian 
army were many able and energetic men, with active 
limbs and clear understandings. There was one—a crippla 
whose mental vigour much suffering had enfeebled ; and 
he was selected by the Governor-General to command the 
army in Afghanistan. 

Ever since his arrival at the head quarters at Caubul 
he had been, in his own words, “unlucky in the state 
of his health.” From the beginning of May to the 
beginning of October he had been suffering, with little 
intermission, from fever and rheumatic gout. Sometimes 
he had been confined wholly to his couch; at others he 
was enabled to go abroad in a palanquin. During one or 
two brief intervals he had sufficiently recovered his strength 
to trust himself on the back of a horse. He was in the 
enjoyment of one of these intervals—but expecting every 
day to relinquish a burden which he was so ill able to 

*—when on the 2nd of November, whilst inspecting 
the guards, he “had a very severe fall—the horse falling 
upon him,”t and he was compelled to return to his. 


* He had sent in a medical certificate some time before, and re- 
oeived permission to return to Hindostan. He was to have accompanied, 
the Envoy. 

+ Memorandum found among the effects of the late Major-General 
Blphinstcne, C.B., in his own hand-writing. 
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quarters. From that time, though he never spared him- 
self, it was painfully obvious that the Caubul army was 
without a chief. The General was perplexed—bewildered. 
He was utterly without resources of his own. A crisis had 
come upon him, demanding all the energies of a robust 
constitution and a vigorous understanding ; and it had 
found him with a frame almost paralysed by disease, and 
a mind quite clouded by suffering. He had little know- 
ledge of the political condition of Afghanistan, of the 
feelings of the people, of the language they spoke, or the 
country they inhabited. He was compelled, therefore, to 
rely upon the information of others, and to seek the advice 
of those with whom he was associated. So circumstanced, 
the ablest and most confident general would have been 
guided by the counscls of the British Envoy. But (rene- 
ral Elphinstone was guided by every man’s counsels— 
gencrally by the last speaker’s—by captains and subal- 
torns, by any one who had a plan to propose or any kind 
of advice to offer. He was, therefore, in a constant state 
of oscillation ; now inclining to one opinion, now to 
another ; nuw determining upon a course of action, now 
abandoning it; the resolutions of one hour giving way 
before the doubts of its successor, until, in the midst of 
these vacillations, the time to strike passed away for ever, 
and the loss was not to be retrieved. 

In such a conjuncture, there could have been no greater 
calamity than the feeble indecision of the military 
commander. Promptitude of action was the one thing 
demanded hy the exigences of the occasion; but instead of 
promptitude of action, there was nothing but hesitation 
and inoertitude ; long delays and small doings, worse than 
nothing ; paltry demonstrations, looking as though they 
were expressly designed as revelations of the lamentable 
weakness of our arms, and the more lamentable imbecility 
of our counsels. To the Envoy all this was miserably 
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apperent. It was apparent to the whole garrison. It was 
not possible altogether to supersede the General. He was 
willing, with all his incompetency, to serve his country, 
and there was no authority in Afghanistan to remove him 
from his command. But something, it was thought, 
might be done by associating with him, in the command 
of the cantonment force, an officer of a more robust frame 
and more energetic character. Brigadier Shelton was 
known to be an active and a gallant soldier. Macnaghten 
counselled his recall from the Balla Hissar, and the General 
believing, or perhaps only hoping, that he would find a 
willing coadjutor in the Brigadier, despatched a note to 
him with instructi$ns to come into cantonments. 

Taking with him only a regiment of the Shah’s troops 
and a single gun, the Brigadier quitted the Bulla Hissar 
on the morning of the 9th of November, and made his way, 
without any interruption, to the cantonment, in broad 
daylight. The garrison welcomed him with cordiality. 

eHe came amongst them almost as a deliverer. Great 
things were expected from him. He was beloved neither 
by officers nor by men ; but he was-held to possess some 
sturdy qualities, and never to shrink from fighting. Little 
‘or nothing was known of his aptitude as a leader. He 
had seldom or never been placed in a position of respon- 
sible command. But the time for weighing nice questions 
of generalship had long ago passed away. The garrison 
were content to look for a commander to lead them against 
the enemy, with sufficient promptitude and in sufficient 
numbers to protect them against the certainty of failure. 
But a week of almost unbroken disaster had dispirited and 
enfeebled them. Everything that Shelton saw and heard 
was of a nature to discourage him. Anxious faccs were 
around him, and desponding words saluted his ears. He 
went round the cantonments, and saw at once how large a 
force it required to defend such extensive works, and how 
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small a body of troops, could be spared for external opera- 
tions. Everything, indeed, was against him. He had not 
been sent for, until a series of disasters had crippled our 
means of defence; emboldened the enemy, disheartened 
the garrison, and brought the grim shadow of starvation 
close to the cantonment walls.* 

But there was another evil soon to become only too 
painfully apparent. ‘Brigadier Shelton had been sent for 
to co-operate with the General ; but it was manifest that 
there was never likely to be any co-operation between 
them. Each has left upon record his opinion of the 
conduct of the other. The General says that the Brigadier 
was contumacious and insubordinate. ‘The Brigadicr says 
that he was thwarted in all his efforts to do good service 
—that he could not even place a gun in position without 
being reminded by the General that he had no indepen- 
dent command. Upon whomsoever the greater amount 


* ‘‘About four o'clock on the morning of the 9th,” says Brigadier 
Shelton, ‘‘I got a note from Elphinstone calling me into cantonments, 
desiring me to take the Shah’s 6th Infantry and a 6-pounder gun with 
me. I left the Balla Hissar between six and seven, and marched in 
broad daylight without the enemy attempting to dispute my passage. 
I was all prepared for opposition had any been made. I was cordially 
received, but could read anxiety in every countenance, and they had 
then only three days’ provisions. Iwas sorry to find desponding con- 
versations and remarks too generally indulged, and was more grieved 
to find the troops were dispirited. Never having been much in can- 
tonments, I went round and found them of frightful extent—the two 
sides of the oblong, including the two mission compounds, about 1400 
yards each, the two ends each 500, with a rampart and ditch an Afghan 
could run over with the facility of a cat, with many other serious 
defects. The misfortune of this was that so many troops were neces- 
sary for the actual defence of the works, that only a few could be 
spared for external operations. I was put in orders to command can- 
tonments, and consequently, in course of my inspections, gave such 
orders and instructions as appeared to me necessary. This, however, 
Elphinstone-soon corrected, by reminding me that he commanded, not 
I.”—-[Statement of Brigadier Shelton.—HS. Records.] 
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of blame may rest, the result was suffielently deplorable. 
The military chiefs never acted in concert.* Shelton 
was a man of a hard uncompromising nature, and it is. 
probable that he had little toleration for the indecision of 
the general, and was little mclined to regard with tender 
ness and compassion the infirmities of the poor old chief. 
He did what he was commanded to do, if not with much 


military skill, at all events with an unflinching gallantry, 
to which the general himself bore willing testimony.t 
But from the absence of a right understanding between. 
them a fatality attended almost every enterprise. Hesi- 
tation and delay at,the outset—then vacillation and con- 
tradiction—resolutions taken and then abandoned—orders 


* On the 9th,” says General Elphinstone, in the memorandum 
which I have before quoted, ‘‘ not finding myself equal to the duties, 
particularly at night, when I could not go about on horseback, I re- 
called Brigadier Shelton from the Balla Hissar, but I regret to be 
obliged to disclose that I did not receive from him that cordial co- 
Qperation and advice I had a right to expect; on the contrary, his 
manner was most contumacious ; from the day of his arrival he never 
gave me information or advice, but invariably found fault with all that 
was done, and canvassed and condemned all orders before officers, 
frequently preventing and delaying carrying them into effect. This and 
many other instances of want of assistance J can corroborate by the 
evidence of several officers still living. Had I been so fortunate as to 
have had Sir Robert Sale, than whom I never met any officer more 
disposed to do everything for the public service [ } Iwish I 
could say the same of Brigadier Shelton,—he appeared to be actuated 
by an ill-feeling towards me. I did everything in my power to remain 
on terms with him. I was unlucky also in not understanding the 
state of things, and being wholly dependent on the Envoy and others 
for information.”—[MS. Records.] 

+ In a public letter to the Secretary to Government written by 
General Elphinstone from Badeeabad, on February 23d, 1842, he says, 
‘¢T beg to be allowed to express my sense of the gallant manner in 
which the various detachments sent out were led by Brigadier Shelton, 
and of the invariably noble conduct of the officers on these occasions.” 
I am not aware whether this letter has been published. I have never 
seen it in print. 

VOL. TH, e 
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issued and then countermanded—so umitated the Brigadier, 
that his temper, never of a very gemal cast, was generally 
in a somewhat tempestuous state before he took the field 
at the head of his men How far we may nghtly attnbute 
to this the want of success which attended the Brigadier’s 
operations can only now be conjectured , but it 1s very 
certain that m all of them the darmg of the soldier was 
more conspicuous than the judgment of the commander 
In the meanwhile the Envoy was anxiously lookmg for 
the return of Sale’s brigade from Gundamuck He doubted 
the possibility of thew bemg beset by any serious diff- 
culties He had written to Mohuy Lal on the 8th, 
ciutionmg him not to place any reliance on the story 
about Gundamuck, for Sale’s force, he said, was “too strong 
to be resisted by any force that the rebels could bring 
agunst them” And on the followmg day he despatched 
another letter to Captam Macgregor, urging him to send 
bick the troops to the relief of our beleaguered position 
Only a fiagment of this lette: has been preserved , but if 
sufficiently indicates the Envoy’s opimion of the melancholy, 
almost desperate, state to which our affaus had even then 
attamed “I have written to you several letters,” said 
Macnaghten, “urging you in the stiongest manner to 
come up with Sale’s brigade to ow relief, but I fear you 
miy not have iecerved them Our situation 1s rather a 
desperate one unless you anive, because we can neither 
retreit in any duection, nor leave the cantonments to go 
into the Balla Hissai , but if we had your force we should 
be able to take the city, and thus preserve both the 
cantonment and Balla Hissa2 The enemy 1s a con 
temptible one” * From the return of Sale’s bnigade alone 


* MS Records On the 10th of November, Captain Macgregor re 
ceived the first official intelhgence of the outbreak, 1n a letter from 
Siu Wiliam Macnaghten, urging um to bring back the brigade to 
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did the Hnvoy look for any permanent change in the 
condition of affaus at Caubul But from that quarter no 
assistance could come The force was moving in another 
direction 
But whatever might be the chance of permanent im- 
provement im the condition of affairs, 1t was still necessary 
to do something for the moment On the morning of the 
10th of Novembe1, the enemy mustered in great numbers 
—horse and foot—on the heights commandmg the can- 
tonment, sendmg up shouts of msolent defiance and finng 
feux de yore There were some small forts on the plam 
below, perilously near om cantonment walls, and in these 
the enemy presently posted themselves, and grievously 
harassed our soldiers on the works One of these, known 
as the Ricka bashee Fort, situated near the north east 
angle of the cantonment, was withm musket shot of our 
walls It was easy to pout in thence a galling fire upon 
the troops manning ow works, and the atullerymen at 
“the guns were shot down by the deadly aim of the Afghan 
maiksmen, concealed in the ruins of some adjacent houses. 
This was not to be endued It is hard to believe that, 
whilst his men were being shot down before his eyes by 
hidden marksmen, the military chief could have needed 
much prompting to send out a party for the capture of the 
fort that so commanded our position But it was only on 
the urgent representation of the Envoy that an expedition 
agaist the Ricka bashee Fort was undertaken at last 
There was 2 fine manly spirit—there were some good, true 
soldierly qualities, in Macnaghten, and he told the military 
commande: that he did not shimk from 2esponsibility— 
that, in such a case as this, he would take 1t all upon him- 
self, but that at any risk the fort must be carned. 


Caubul —[Captain Macgregor’s Narratwe —MS Records | This was 
of course, a previous letter. , 
P 
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Reluctantly the General consented , and a force under 
Brigadier Shelton, consisting of about two thousand men 
of all arms, was ordered to hold itself m readiness* The 
force assembled about the hour of noon ‘The Brigadier 
was making his dispositions for the attack, when it again 
occurred to the General that the expedition was a dangerous 
one (as though war were not always dangerous), and that 
it would be more prudent to abandon it The aide de 
camp at his elbow asked him why, 1f such were his opmuons, 
he did not counte:mand 1t at once And so the expedition 
was countermanded , and the Brigadier returned “disgusted 
with such vacillation ” t 

The troops were biought back within the cantonment 
walls, and the Brigadiei, overflowing with idignation, 
laid the case before the Envoy  Macnaghten was as 
eager as Shelton for the movement, and the scruples of 
the General were overruled But time had now been lost 
The enemy’s position had been strengthened The spirit 
of our troops had been damped—their foiwardness had 
been checked The expedition set out with diminished 
chances of success, ind the result was a dubious victory 

The Ricka bashee Fort was captured on that 10th of 
November, but in a disastrous and calamitous manner, 


* Two horse artillery guns, one mountaim train gun, Walker s Horse, 
her Majesty’s 44th Foot, under Colonel Mackrell , the 37th Native 
Infantry, under Major Griffiths , the 6th Regiment of Shahs Force, 
under Captain Hopkins —[Zyre’s Jow nal | ‘ 

+ ‘*I was occupied, ’ says Brigadier Shelton, ‘‘in telling off the force, 
about 104 ™, when I heard Elphinstone say to his aide de camp, ‘I 
think we had better give 1t up The latter rephed, ‘Then why not 
countermand it at once ?’—which was done, and I returned, as you 
may conceive, disgusted with such vacillation About two hours after 
he agaim consented to attack 1t "—{ Statement of Brigadve: Shelton 
MS Records |—Eyre says that the force assembled, not at 10, but 
at 12 4™ , and as Brigadier Sheltons statement was wntten from 
memory, 1¢ 18 less likely to be correct in such small matters as these 
The point 18 of little consequence 
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which made the victory look more lke a defeat. It was 
determined to blow open the gate with powder-bags, 
and Captain Bellew, the Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
gallantly volunteered to undertake the work of destruc- 
tion But, by some accident, mstead of blowing open 
the main gate, he blew open a small wicket Two com- 
panies of European and four companies of Native troops * 
had been told off to form the stormmg party, and 
Colonel Mackrell, of the 44th, was ordered to command 
it The men, gallantly commanded, advanced with spirit 
to the attack , but they could with difficulty make then 
way through the narrow aperture, and the enemy, as they 
struggled forward, poured upon them a hot and destruc- 
tive fire Colonel Mackrell and Lieutenant Bud forced 
their way, with a few soldiers, mto the fort Captain 
Westmacott was shot down outside the apertme, and 
Captain Maciae sabred m the entrance The few who 
‘made good their way into the interior of the fort struck 
a panic into the gaizison, who, believing that the whole 
party were followmg them, fled im dismay out of the 
opposite gate But the storming party, unhappily at 
this time, were checked by a charge of Afghan horse. 
The cry of “Cavalry” seems to have paralysed the 
British musketee1s, who wavered, turned, and were soon 
in disastrous fight—Europeans and Sepoys together In 
vain their officers endeavoured to wge them on to the 
attack—im vain they pleaded the desperate condition of 
those who had already entered, 1f they were not speedily 
supported One man—a puiivate of the 44th, named 
Stewart—alone volunteered to follow them It was not 
easy to rally the fugitives Confusion and dismay had 
seized them, and for some time they were deaf to every 
appeal. But they were commanded by one who at least 


* H.Ms 44th, the 37th N.I , and Shah Soojah’s 6th Infantry. 
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was a brave soldier Brigadier Shelton was a man of iron 
nerves and dauntless courage Where the fire was the 
hottcst he stood unshaken by the danger that assailed 
him, and shamed the disordered crowd of men, no longer 
soldiers The example of the one armed veteran did 
more than his exhqrtations The broken bands ralhed, 
re-formed, and advanced to the attack But again they 
gave way to the Afghan horse, and again Shelton’s 
expostulations and example brought the waverers back 
to ther duty The heavy guns fiom the cantonments 
were by this time playing upon the Afghan cavaly, the 
mmpetuosity of the enemy was thus restrained, and 
Shelton led up his men to the capture of the fort 

In the meanwhile, the few biave men who had made 
good thew entiance through the wicket were beset by 
the deadhest perl Many of the garrison, discovermg 
how small was the 1eal numbei of then assailants, had 
returned with new cowage to the fort The devoted 
Englishmen had endeavoured to secure themselves by 
shutting the gate thiough which the garrison had escaped, 
and secuiing the chain with a bayonet But the enemy 
had 1emoved this slender obstacle, and 1ushed in upon 
the little stormmg paty Colonel Mackiell was found 
fearfully wounded and disfigured, and was ca:ricd into 
cantonments to dic Lieutenant Bird, with two Sepoys 
of the 37th NI, sought refuge m a stable, which they 
bariicaded and defended with a resolution that deserved 
and secured a crown of success When the fort was 
cariied by the British troops they were found, with 
exhausted ammunition, but alive and unmjmed Thirty 
of the enemy had been shot down by the gallant thiee 

On the fall of the Ricka bashee Fort some small adja- 
cent foits were abandoned by the enemy, and a quantity 
of giam fell mto our hands, only to be lost agam for 
want of proper measures to secure it. Before the day 
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closed, Shelton had threatened the enemy, who had 
collected in some force on the Seeah Sungh hills. The 
Horse Artillery guns opened with good effect, and the 
enemy retired towards the city; but no attempt seems 
to have been made, on our part, to bring on a general 
action. On this 10th of November, for the first time 
any considerable body of troops was brought into the 
field. The opportunity of making a decided impression 
was a good one ; but it was not turned to good account. 
The whole affair was mismanaged. The spirit of the 
troops was damped at the outset by the vacillation of 
the General. A grievous error was committed in attempt- 
ing, for want of information to be easily obtained, an 
entrance at the wrong point, into the Ricka-bashee 
Fort. Then the force sent out under Brigadier Shelton 
was lamentably weak in the mounted branch, although 
there was no want of cavalry in cantonments. Had the 
infantry been supported by a stronger body of horse, 
*they would have had more confidence in themselves, and 
suffered less severely in the action. A strong reserve, 
too, should have been held in readiness for employment 
in the event of the party meeting with any check, or 
requiring any support. As it was, when the Afghan 
horse attacked our columns and threw them into con- 
fusion, there was nothing to give them any confidence 
but the gallantry of their leaders. 

The result, however, of the capture of the forts, 
though the achievement was clouded by a melancholy 
loss of life, was more satisfactory than would be supposed 
from such a recital of the errors that attended it. The 
Envoy, indeed, subsequently declared that it averted the 
necessity of a disastrous retreat.* We had got posses- 


* «¢We had only four or five days’ supplies for the cantonment. 
The Balla Hissar as well as the cantonment was in a state of siege. 
We could not hope for provisions from thence, nor would the place 
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sion of some positions contiguous to the cantonment, the 
occupation of which by the enemy had grievously dis- 
tressed our force. For two or three days after the cap- 
ture the Afghans did little to annoy us. The commis- 
sariat officers took advantage of the opportunity to add 
to their available supplies ;* and whilst they were en- 
deavouring to buy grain, the Envoy was doing his best 
to buy the enemy. The negotiations with the Ghilzyes, 
which had been broken off, were resumed ; and every 
possible effort was made to win over the chiefs to our 
cause, or to sow dissension among them. In all these 
operations he employed the agency of Mohun Lal. The 
hasty letters written to this individual best unfold the 
nature of these transactions. On the 11th of November 
he thus addressed the Moonshee: “You will observe 
from the enclosed letters that I have confirmed the pro- 
mises made by you to the Ghilzye rebels ; though had 
you known of our successes yesterday, the terms might 
have been more favourable for us. Humza Khan should‘ 
come to me as soon as possible, and I will then talk to 
him about the case of Gool Mahomed. The money 
could not be paid until the conditions of the agreement 
are fulfilled, and we are perfectly certain of the fidelity 


have afforded us either food or shelter, and, in the opinion of the mili- 
tary authorities, to return thither would have been attended with ruin. 
A disastrous retreat seemed the only alternative, but this necessity 
was averted by the attack, on the 10th ult., of a neighbouring fort, 
which had intermediately furnished us with a scanty supply of pro- 
visions, but which subsequently espoused the cause of the rebels.”— 
[Untinished Report of Sir W. H. Macnaghten.—MS. Records.]} 

* “ November 11th.—About six hundred maunds of wheat, found 
in one of the forts yesterday, captured and brought into cantonments. 
November 12th.—Busily employed purchasing provisions. The fight of 
the 10th had a good effect in giving the villagers some confidence in 
bringing their stores for sale.”—[Captain Johnson’s Journal. MS. 


Records .] 
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of Humza and the chiefs. The chiefs should go at once 
and pay their respects to his Majesty. You should en- 
courage the rival of Ameen-oollah Khan by all possible 
means. That scoundrel and Abdoollah Khan should be 
executed, if we could catch them.” * 

And again, writing two days afterwards, he said: “I 
have received your letter of this morning’s date, and 
highly approve of all you have done. Let Golam Hussan 
and Abdool-Ruheem Khan undertake to come to the 
Zoolfikar Fort this morning, and Captain Trevor will be 
ready there to receive them. Captain Trevor will be in 
that fort night and* day, for some time, to receive over- 
tures from any person ; and parties coming in should send 
a single messenger before them. Khan Shereen Khan is 
quite right not to leave the Chundawul for a day or two. 
Tell Naib Sheriff he may safely go security to the Ghilzyes 
for the payment of the money. When I see Humza Khan 
J will talk to him about the best plan for the Ghilzye 
chiefs to wait on his Majesty. You are aware that I 
would give a reward of 10,000 rupees for the apprehension 
of Ameen-oollah Khan and such of the Douranee rebel 
chiefs. If you could see some of the officers of the Hazir- 
bash corps that is just come in with Mahomed Azeem 
Khan, and give them encouragement, it would be very 
desirable.” t 

If there had been any hope of rescuing our force from 
destruction by honest fighting in the field, the Envoy 
would not have resorted to such shifts as are indicated 
in these letters. But he had unhappily discovered that 
the military commanders had abandoned all hope of 
beating the enemy, and were thinking of making their 
way out of the thicket of danger that encompassed them 


* Unpublished Correspondence of Sir W. H. Macnaghten. 
+ J6. 
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by a path less honourable and less secure. Anxious 
above all things to escape the disgrace of an open capi- 
tulation, which would have humiliated us in the eyes of 
all the nations of the East, the Envoy exerted all his 
diplomatic skill to create disunion among our principal 
enemies—to buy off those whose cupidity was stronger 
than their hatred—and to offer a reward for the seizure 
of others. 

All this was at least within the range of orthodox 
diplomacy. But in the meanwhile that other, darker 
agency, of which I reluctantly spoke at the close of my 
last chapter, was being brought into°operation. On the 
11th of November, John Conolly again wrote to Mohun 
Lal: “Why do you not write? What has become of 
Meer Hyder? Is he doing anything with Khan Shereen ? 
You never told me whether you had written to Naib 
Humza. What do the rebels propose doing now? Have 
you not made any arrangements about the bodies of the 
murdered officers? Offer 2000 rupees to any one who 
will take them to cantonments, or 1000 to any one who 
will bury them. Has not Sir Alexander’s body been 
found? Give my salaam to the Naib. If Khan Shereen 
is not inclined to do service, try other Kuzzilbash chiefs 
independently. Exert yourself. Write to me often, for 
the news of Kossids is not to be depended on. There is 
a man called Hadjee Ali, who might be induced by a 
bribe to try and bring in the heads of one or two of the 
Mufsids. Endeavour to let him know that 10,000 rupees 
will be given for each head, or even 15,000 rupees. I 
have sent to him two or three times.” 

Mohun Lal, having by this time disencumbered him- 
self of some of his misgivings on the score of his own 
personal safety, seems to have set about the work 
entrusted to him with a zeal that must have abundantly 
satisfied his employers. Hadjee Ali, and another man 
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named Aga Mahomed Soudah, were the agents to whom 
he first offered the price of the blood of their unhappy 
countrymen. But the Moonshee, perplexed by doubts 
rather than burdened with scruples, did not see very 
clearly at first how the chiefs were to be taken off; so 
he wrote to the Envoy that “he could not find out by 
Lieutenant Conolly’s notes how the rebels are to be 
assassinated, but the men now employed promise to go 
into their houses and cut off their heads when they may 
be without attendants.” 

The victims said to have been first marked for the 
assassin’s knife were Abdoollah Khan and Meer Musjedee. 
They were known to have been the movers of the attack 
on Burnes’s house ; and were regarded, therefore, as the 
murderers of the officers who were massacred there on 
the morning of the outbreak. They were known, too, 
as the boldest and most unscrupulous of the insurgent 
echiefs. It seemed, therefore, an act alike of retribution 
and expediency to strike them down in the full flush 
of success—in the hey-day of their sanguinary career. 
There is no need in this chapter to endeavour to pene- 
trate the mist of painful obscurity that envelopes the 
disappearance of the two chiefs. It will be time to dis. 
cuss the subject when I come to record their deaths. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
[November—1841., ] 


Action on the Beh-meru Hills—Looked-for Advent of Sale’s Brigade— 
Arrival of Pottinger—The Siege of Charekur—Destruction of the 
Goorkha Regiment—Withdrawal of Sale ¢o Jellalabad—Question 
of Concentration in the Balla Hissar.—Bearing of the King—The 
Action on the 23rd of November—Negotiations. 


On the 13th of November the enemy occupied, in great 
strength, the Beh-meru hills. They had planted two 
guns in a commanding position, and were cannonading 
the British cantonment. It was at once apparent to the, 
Envoy that to leave them unmolested to fire into our 
works would be miserably to confess our own weakness, 
and to encourage the enemy in the continuance of a course 
of aggression which might end in the loss of our post. 
But it was difficult to persuade the military authorities 
to send out a force to dislodge them. Captain Lawrence 
was despatched, in the first instance, to the General ; 
but the message he bore was coldly received, and he 
returned discouraged to the Envoy, with a‘ recommenda- 
tion that he should prefer his request in person. Mac- 
naghten went. But the military chiefs were in no mood 
to listen to his counsel. The pliant General would soon 
have yielded ; but the more dogmatic and self-confident 
Brigadier was ready with a host of objections, and a great 
array of difficulties, to overwhelm the arguments of the 
Envoy. Macnaghten, however, was peremptory. The 
guns, he said, must be taken at all risks, and at once, or 
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the loss of cantonments to-morrow might be the result 
of our supineness to-day. There was again a talk of 
responsibility. The Envoy took the responsibility on 
himself, and a strong detachment, with two guns, under 
Brigadier Shelton,* was ordered out for service. 

But much time had been lost in these idle discussions. 
It was nearly four o’clock before the wroops were ready to 
take the field. They moved out in three columns, and 
taking different directions, pushed forward with a spirit 
and a rapidity worthy of British troops, to the foot of 
the hill. One, the most serviceable of the two guns that 
had been sent out «under Lieutenant Eyre, unfortunately 
stuck fast, for some time, in a canal. But the advanced 
body of the infantry, under the General’s aide-de-camp, 
Major Thain, were eager to move forward before the guns, 
thus delayed, could be brought to bear upon the enemy’s 
position. Only one round of grape had been fired when 
they closed with the enemy. It would have been well 

the insurgents been compelled to listen more to that 
argument which takes no denial; for the musketry fire of 
our detachment, though poured in at a distance of only 
ten yards, scarcely took effect upon the insurgents. The 
men took no aim—fired wildly—anywhere but in the 
right direction. Emboldened by impunity, the Afghan 
cavalry charged down upon the British bayonets with 
irresistible force. No dispositions were made to receive 
them. Fora while all was panic and confusion. Friend 


* It consisted of two squadrons of the 5th Light Cavalry, under 
Colonel Chambers ; one squadron of Shah Soojah’s 2nd Irregular Horse, 
under Lieutenant Le Geyt ; one troop of Skinner’s Horse, under Lieu- 
tenant Walker ; the Body Guard ; six companies of her Majesty's 44th, 
under Major Scott ; six companies of the 37th Native Infantry, under 
Major Griffiths ; four companies of the Shah’s 6th Infantry, under 
Captain Hopkins; one horse-artillery and one mountain-train gun, 
under Lieutenant Eyre, escorted by a company of the Shah’s 6th 
Regiment, under Captain Marshall. 
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and foe were mixed up together, as the column gave way, 
and the horsemen charged through and through our ranks 
until the rout was complete* It was only a temporary 
«heck The British troops retreated down the slope , but 
rallied, re formed behind the reserve at the foot of the 
hill, and, under cover of the guns which Eyre was now 
working with good effect, advanced again to the attack. 
Anderson’s Horse now came into action, and making a 
gallant charge, drove the enemy up the ascent The 
infantry followed, and carned the height, whilst the 
enemy, escaping along the mdge, abandoned their guns 
to the victors . 

Night was now closimg in upon the scene The de- 
tachment had been sent out to capture the enemy’s guns 
The guns wele in our possession, but it would have 
been the mere shadow of a victory if they had not been 
carried off The Envoy, who had watched the struggle 
with pamful anxiety, despatched a message of earnest; 
entreaty that no effort should be spared “to complete 
the tr1umph of the day,’ t by bringmg both the guns 
into cantonments One of the deserted guns was easily 
z,emoved by a party of the Shah’s 6th Infantry , but some 
Afghan marksmen were pouring in so warm a fire upon 
the othe and larger piece, that the British soldier—all his 
character reversed—seeing the danger and not the honour 
of the exploit, shrunk from the peuious service, and 1e- 
fused to advance for the capture of the gun{ It was 
neaily daxk The further detention of the force would 


* ¢¢My very heart,” said Lady Sale, ‘‘felt as if it leapt to my teeth 
when I saw the Afghans nde clean through them The onset was fear- 
ful They looked hhea great cluster of bees, but we beat them and 
drove them up again ” 

+ Eyres Journal 

t+ “‘Major Scott, of her Majesty's 44th, repeatedly called on hus 
men to descend with him to drag the six pounder away, but, strange 
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have been attended with serious msk Eyre, therefore, 
spiked the gun, which 1t seemed impossible to carry off, 
and then secured the capture of the other The six- 
pounder was 1olled down the hill , the four-pounder was 
carried into cantonments 

It was eight o'clock before Shelton’s force returned to 
thew quarters The enemy intercepted their movements, 
and threatened the cantonment, but the attack was re- 
pulsed by a few rounds of grape, and a brisk fire from 
Mackenzie’s jezailchees Many, on both sides, had 
fallen durmg the action of the afternoon Majo. Thain 
and Captain Paton were severely wounded ll night, 
fiom the hill side, ame loud lamentations—the wailings 
of the relatives of the Afghans who had fallen in the fight. 
Lights were flittng about in every direction , for they 
were burying the dead On the followmg day they were 
busy with the same melancholy work 

This affan of the 13th of Novembe: was set down as 
success, and it was wise to make the most of it It 
was the last success, even of a doubtful and equivocel 
character, which the unhappy force was destined to 
achieve ‘* Henceforward,” wrote one who his chionicled 
with no common fidelity the events of these miserable 
months, * “it becomes my weary task to relate a catalogue 
of errors, disasters, and difficulties, which, following close 
upon each other, disgusted our officers, disheartened our 
soldiers, and finally sunk us all mto metrievable rum, 
as though Heaven itself, by a combination of evil cucum- 
stances, for 1ts own inscrutable purposes, had planned our 
downfal ” 

For some days the enemy remamed comparatively in- 


to say, his frequent appeals to thew soldierly feelings were made in 
vain , with a few gallant exceptions, they remamed ummoveable, nor 
could the Sepoys be mduced to lead the way where their European 
brethren so obstinately hung back *—[Zye’s Jow nal J 

* Lneutenant Eyre. 
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active. Occasional threatenings kept the garrison on the 
alert ; but little was done to change the posture of affairs. 
The Envoy, still looking for the return of Sale’s brigade, 
continued to write urgent letters to Captain Macgregor. 
On the 12th, he had written: “I have written to you 
four times, requesting that you would come up with Sale’s 
brigade as soon as possible. We are still in a very bad 
way, though not quite so badly off as we were four days 
ago. Our force is so small that we cannot act on the 
offensive, and we have not above a fortnight’s supplies. 
I am trying, through Humza, to enter into some arrange- 
ments with the Mufsids. As the Ghilzyes are occupied 
here, I should think you would not meet with much oppo- 
sition, except, perhaps, in the Khoord Caubul Pass.” 
And now again, on the 14th, he wrote (and it is plain 
from this letter that he thought the action of the pre- 
ceding day had in nowise improved their condition) : 
“Dozens of letters have been written from this, urging 
your immediate return with Sale’s brigade to Caubul ; 
and if you have not started by the time you receive this, 
I earnestly beg that you will do so immediately. Our 
situation is a very precarious one ; but with your assist- 
ance we should all do well, and you must render it to us, 
if you have any regard for our lives or for the honour of 
our country. We may be said to be in a state of siege ; 
and had we not made two desperate sallies, we should ere 
now have been annihilated. We have provisions for only 
ten days; but when you arrive we shall be able to 
command the resources of the country. In our action of 
yesterday Thain and Paton were wounded, the latter so 
severely that his arm has been amputated. I have still 
some hope of the Charekur detachment, but a faint one. 
T have no news from Ghuzni or Candahar. In the interior 
of the country they seem to be as jaghee as at the capital. 
Mehtur Moosa joined the rebels yesterday. We have 


* 
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been unmolested to-day, but it may be only the lull 
before the storm. Humza Khan has promised to call on 
me this evening. I have no idea that he will doso. I 
intend to make much of him. I have written to you 
several letters of late, so shall say no more for the present. 
The Ghilzye force being here, I should conceive you will 
experience no opposition on the road.” 

The hopes expressed for the safety of the Charekur 
detachment were dissipated on the following day. On 
the 15th of November, Major Pottinger and Lieutenant 
Haughton came in wounded from that place, and reported 
that the Goorkha® regiment had been cut to pieces. 
They had “held out for some time with noble resolution ; 
but their position was untenable for want of water. The 
horrors of unappeasable thirst had overcome them ; they 
had been compelled to abandon their post ; had attempted 
to make good their retreat to Caubul ; and had perished 
by the way. 

The story which Pottinger told must be briefly re- 
lated. Before the end of October the Kohistanees and 
Nijrowees were in open revolt; and on the Ist of No- 
vember, Meer Musjedee, with a strong insurgent force, 
moved across the plain of the Barakab and took up a 
position at Akserai, completely cutting off the commu- 
nication between Charekur and Caubul.* Pottinger 
and Codrington now took counsel together. The former, 
as political agént on the Toorkistan frontier, resided in 
the castle of Lughmanee, about two miles distant from 
Charekur, where the Goorkha regiment was planted in 


* ‘Mhis step they ventured on in consequence of our want of cavalry, 
which prevented us from having patrols, and encouraged them to march 
above forty miles across a level plain, in no place twenty miles from 
our own post, and in some parts of the latter half approaching within 
eight miles.” —[ Major Pottinger’s Budeeabad Report.—MS. Records.] 
Charekur is fifty or sixty miles to the north of Caubul. 

VO¥,. XI. Q 
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some fortified barracks, the defences of which were still 
in course of construction. Codrington, who commanded 
the regiment, was, at the dawn of November, with Pot- 
tinger in the Lughmance castle. Their position was one 
of great difficulty. They sent out reconnoitring parties 
to obtain intelligence of the precise position of the 
enemy ; but, encumbered as they were with women and 
children, and almost wholly without carriage, it seemed 
impossible that the Goorkha regiment could be moved 
out of Charekur. Pottinger wrote to the Envoy for 
troops, called upon all the friendly chiefs to aid him, 
and began to strengthen his position. But it was soon 
apparent that no help could come from Caubul, and that 
the friends on whom he relied were, in fact, disouised 
enemies. Many Kohistanee and Nijrowee chicfs visited 
him on the two first days of November. Loud in their 
expressions of friendship, they declared their willingness 
to co-operate with him for the suppression of the insur- 
rection ; but when he called upon them to attack the 
castles of the chiefs who had gone out to join the army of 
Mecr Musjedee, it at once became apparent that they lied. 
The suspicions of Pottinger were aroused. The “friends” 
around him were assembling in such numbers as to form 
an army of their own ; and Pottinger, determined as he 
was to betray neither suspicion nor alarm, could not help 
feeling that a sudden attack was by no means an impro- 
bable event to proceed out of all these armed gatherings. 

On the morning of the 3rd, the numbers of armed men 
around the Residency had increased. The reconnoitring 
parties had not returned. The chiefs were asking for 
presents, but refusing to do the service required of them. 
Everything seemed enveloped in an atmosphere of doubt 
and suspicion ; and Pottinger, as he received the chiefs, 
who came pressing in with offers of friendship, could not 
help feeling that a struggle was at hand. 
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Before noon, he 1ecerved seveial of the moe powerful 
chiefs at the Residency, and at noon went out to mect 
the petty Sndais, who were clustexmg m the garden 
around his house With characteistic Afghan cupidity, 
they assailed him with questions respecting the amount of 
‘tthe 1ewaids that would be paid» for then services 
Pottinge: entered into some explanations which the 
foiemost of the party seemed disposed to consider satis 
factory , but, expressing some doubts as to whethe: then 
clansmen would be svtisfied, they requested that the 
nature of the overtures might be made known to those 
who were removed from the cncle around the British 
Agent Lieutenant Rattray, the Political Assistant, had 
just jomed Pottinger m the guden He was now 1equested 
to expla the matte: to the rest, who were standing a 
little way apart Accompamed by the principal chiefs, 
Rattray proceeded to the place where they werc assembled, 
sand, after some conversation, they quutted the guden, and 
repaired to “an adjoiming stubble field, where several 
parties of armed men were standing ” 

It was not long before Ratthay becwme awue that 
treachery was brewing He turned to lewe the field, 
and was ummeduiately shot down Pottmgei was still 
sitting m conversition with some of the chicfs, when a 
man attached to the Hazeibash 1eg:ment 1an up, and by 
hints, rather fhan by intelligible words, apprised him of 
the danger that surrounded him The sound of fuamg 
confirmed the ominous intelligence The chiefs 10se and 
fled Pottinge: escaped mto the castle, and fiom the 
terve plene of the 11mpait looked down, and saw Rattray 
lying badly wounded on the ground, and “the 1ecent 
tenderers of service making off im all directions with the 
plunde: of the Hazerbash camp ”* 


* Major Pottenger’s Budeeabad Report. 
Q 2 
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Rattray was soon despatched. <A party of the enemy, 
crossing the plain and seeing the wounded officer at their 
mercy, discharged their pieces into his head and body. They 
then invested Pottinger’s position, firing upon him from 
the shelter of the numerous water-courses and walls. But 
assistance was now at hand. Lieutenant Haughton, the 
adjutant of the Goorkha corps, was moving down from 
Charekur. As soon as he appeared in the vicinity of the 
garden. Captain Codrington made a sortie, and united 
himself with the relieving force. The enemy were driven 
out of the garden with severe loss. Evening was by this 
time closing in. The enemy had got possession of the 
Charekur road, and before any measures of future defence 
could be concerted between the two officers, Codrington 
was obliged, after leaving some details with Pottinger, to 
move off his Goorkhas to his own fortified barracks. On 
the followng day, with four companies of Goorkhas, and a 
six-pounder gun, Codrington moved down from Charekur, 
to relieve Pottinger’s guard, and to supply his little garri- 
son with ammunition. Owing mainly, however, to the 
impetuosity of a company of young soldiers,* the column 


* ¢¢ When the party got in motion the enemy retreated on all sides. 
One very large body, however, remained in a position on the mountain 
side, threatening the flank of the column. Ensign Salisbury was 
detached with a company to remove this. The enemy retreated as they 
advanced, and the Goorkhas being young soldiers, kaving once got 
heated, followed with great eagerness, despite the frequently sounded 
recall; and on their finally stopping, the enemy perceived they were 
too far separated from the main body, and followed them up with a 
boldness which obliged Mr. Salisbury to make frequent halts. In 
gonsequence, Mr. Haughton was obliged to halt the convoy, and detach 
the greater part of his men, to extricate the compromised company. 
This halt encouraged the other parties of the enemy, who had retired, 
and they closed in from all sides in most formidable array (apparently 
not less than 4000 men). Mr. Haughton, however, maintained his 
ground till joined by Mr. Salisbury, when, seemg the hopelessness of 
making good his way, he retreated and gained the barracks in safety. 
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met with a check, and was compelled to fall back on 
‘Charekur. Ensign Salisbury was mortally wounded, and 
many men of the Goorkha regiment fell on the retreat. 

Seeing little prospect now of being relieved, and finding 
his ammunition reduced to a few rounds in the pouches 
of his men, Pottinger determined, after nightfall, to 
attempt a retreat on Charekur. Disguising his intentions 
by collecting grain during the day, as for a protracted 
defence, he eluded the vigilance of the enemy, and dis- 
encumbering himself of his Afghan followers, and all 
whose fidelity there was any reason to suspect, he mustered 
the Hindostances,outside the postern, upon the pretext of 
making a sortie upon the enemy, and then marched for 
the barracks. Avoiding the main road, and skirting the 
edge of the mountain, the little party, under cover of the 
night, made good its retreat, and united itself with the 
main body of the Goorkna regiment at Charekur.* 


A great number of men fell in the retreat, as they were obliged fre- 
quently to halt, formed in close order to resist the enemy’s cavalry, 
which, being closely on them, was only kept in check by the gallantry 
of Mr. Haughton, who, with a few men and the gun, remained in the 
rear, and covered the retreat of the disheartened party. Mr. Salis- 
bury was mortally wounded, and the trail of the field-gun gave way 
at the elevating screw just as they reached support.”—[ Pottinger’s 
Report. —MS. Records. | 

* ‘¢In the castle of Lughmanee,” writes Pottinger, in his official 
report, ‘‘we abandoned the hostages from the Kohistan chiefs, two 
boxes of treasure, containing 10,000 rupees, and about sixty Afghan 
firelocks (confiscated from the deserters of the Kohistan corps), all my 
official records, Mr. Rattray’s, Dr. Grant’s, and my own personal pro- 
perty, and a very large number of horses belonging to ourselves and 
the horsemen who had not deserted. The Heratees and seven or eight 
Peshawerees were the only Afghans who adhered to me. All the 
Caubulees deserted, and one principal cause of so immediate a termi- 
nation to my defence may be traced to the reduction of a portion of 
my escort, which had so disgusted the men who remained, that they 
deserted as soon as Mr, Rattray was killed.” —[MS. Records.] 
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On the mornmg of the 5th of Novembe: the enemy 
assembled in large bodies around the fortified bariachs , 
and, after attaching the outposts, closely invested the 
place Codmngton commanded the icgiment Pottinger, 
divesting himself of his political character, became the 
artillery officer agam, and took charge of the guns 
Moving out with a field picce to support the skirmishers, 
he was wounded by a musket shot m the leg But there 
was too much work in hand for one of his temper to suc- 
cumb at once to such an accident as this The enemy were 
pressing fiercely on Codiington and his Gooikhas weie 
confined to the banachs and a few mud huts im their 
immediate neighbourhood They stood their giound man- 
fully and well But the hostile multitude pomed like a 
torrent upon the little band of devoted men* The 
Goorkhas were driven from the huts They saw their 
gallant commander fall mortally wounded , but they re- 
turned undaunted to the attack Haughton, the adjutant, 
was now at their head He led the men gallantly to tho 
charge, and drove back the enemy beyond the gardens 
they had occupied in the morning Again and again the 
Afghans returned to the attack But the little body of 
Goorkhas, with heroic courage, held their ground till night 
put an end to the conflict 

Amidst the tears and lamentations of his sepoys, Cod- 
rington, with his death wound upon him, but still man- 
fully striving to walk, had tottered, under support, to the 
cantonment, but had there fallen to the ground, and in 
an agony of thirst and calling for water, had then beem 
carried into his house and placed on a bed, where now dis 
abled by suffering, Eldred Pottinger: was lymg Being 


* Havildar Mootee Ram, of the Goorkhha regiment, who gave a de- 
tailed account of the defence of Charekur, described this attach on ther 
position by saying, ‘‘there were whole becgahs (acres) of gleamuga 
swords moving towards us ” 
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supplied with writing materials, he wrote, as best. he could, 
a letter to his wife, gave her picture into Pottinger's safe 
keeping, and prepared himself to die. He lingered for 
two days, and then was laid in the grave by his faithful 
followers, beside one of his young companions in arms. 

Meanwhile the unequal contest had continued. At a 
distance of some three hundred yards from the barracks 
there was a castle, the towers of which so effectually com- 
manded them, that it was necessary to occupy the post 
with a garrison of fifty men. But it was not very easy to 
retain it. The enemy increased greatly in numbers on 
the 6th; and, in spite of the successful sorties of the 
Goorkhas, drove back their outposts, and confined them 
within the narrow limits of their barracks. On the fol- 
lowing day, the castle garrison, betrayed by the regimental 
Moonshee, were induced to surrender. The enemy took 
possession of the place, and from its commanding towers 
poured in a galling fire on the Goorkhas in the barracks. 
The position of the little garrison was now becoming more 
and more critical. Cut off by the enemy, water had 
become lamentably scarce. They had lost half their 
officers and a large number of their comrades. The 
enemy had increased in number and in fury, and com- 
pletely commanded their position. To shut themselves 
up in their barracks was to die of thirst ; to attempt to 
fight their way out was to be cut to pieces. 

On the 8th, the enemy offered them terms. The con- 
dition was, that they should become Mahomedans. “We 
came to this country,” said Pottinger, in reply, “to aid a 
Mahomedan sovereign in the recovery of his rights. We 
are therefore within the pale of Islam, and exempt from 
coercion on the score of religion.” To this they replied, 
that the King himself had ordered the attack ; and asked 
if Pottinger would surrender on receiving his Majesty’s 
orders. “J can do nothing,” said Pottinger, “without a 
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written order from the King.” And with this the nego- 
tiations ended. 

But there was an enemy more terrible than these 
infuriated crowds of Kohistanees and Nijrowees. The 
garrison was suffering agonies of thirst.* On the 10th, 
the last pool of water was drawn ; and half a wine-glass 
of the precious fluid was served out to each fighting man. 
On the I'lth there was not sufficient to serve out to the 
whole party. At night they stole out with their lotahs 
concealed under their clothes, lest the shining metal 
should betray them, to snatch a few drops of water from 
a neighbouring spring. But the enemy discovered the 
practice, and shot down the wretched men. Parties were 
then sent out to cover the water-carriers ; but the soldiers, 
mad with the tortures of thirst, quitted their ranks, and 
could not be restrained from rushing forward in search of 
the liquid life for which they had so long been languishing. 
Every new effort to obtain water, however well devised, 
failed from the same cause. The parties, which moved 
out as disciplined soldiers, soon, in the madness of their 
sufferings, became a disorderly rabble—soon were at the 
mercy of the enemy, who shot them down, in their help- 
lessness, like sheep. 

All hope was now at an end. The garrison were re- 
duced to a party of two hundred fighting men. They 


* ¢¢Some sheep were given to us by the officers ; ye found relief 
from sucking the raw flesh, and some of the men placed the contents 
of the stomach of the sheep in cloths, and, ringing them very hard, 
obtained some moisture to assuage their raging thirst. The sick and 
wounded now increased to a frightful amount, and were continually 
screaming for water in piercing accents. Our muskets were so foul 
from incessant use, that the balls were forced down with difficulty, 
although separated from the paper of the cartridge which usually 
wraps them round. The lips of the men became swollen and bloody, 
and their tongues clave to their palates.”—[Evidence of Mootee Ram, 


Hawildar.) 
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had but thirty rounds of ammunition for each musket in 
store. The wretched Goorkhas were literally perishing 
with intolerable thirst. Pottinger and Haughton took 
counsel together ; and determined to make a desperate 
effort to save the remnant of their little force by a rapid 
unencumbered march to Caubul. Accordingly, on the 
evening of the 13th of November, the Goorkhas evacuated 
Charekur. Pottinger led the advance. Haughton had, 
on the afternoon of that day, been disabled by a sabre-cut 
from a jamadar of artillery, whilst apprehending a party 
of deserters ; and was now scarcely able to sit his horse. 
Mr. Grant, a medical officer—not the first medical officer 
who has played the ‘part of the true soldier in battle, and 
justified the claims of his profession to the soldier’s 
honours and rewards—having spiked all the guns with 
his own hands, led out the main body; whilst Ensign 
Rose brought up the rear. The order of march was 
soon lost. ‘The little force became a disorderly rabble, 
struggling on with the one object of allaying at the first 
pool of water the torments of unendurable thirst. It was 
impossible to keep them together—impossible to lead 
them in safety to the capital. Pottinger and Haughton 
were exhausted by the pain of their wounds. They could 
render no service to their men ; and would have perished 
had they remained behind. So they determined on 
pushing on to Caubul. A single sepoy of the Goorkha 
corps, who plgdded on with weary feet beside the horse- 
men, Pottinger’s English writer, and the regimental bunyah, 
were their only companions. The route was unknown to 
them, and they had no guide; but they struggled on 
through many difficulties and much danger, and at last 
reached the neighbourhood of Caubul. Here the peril 
thickened around them. Descending into the Caubul 
plain behind the lake, and intending to cross the cultivated 
ground to the cantonments, at the back of the Shah’s 
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garden, at Killa Bolundee, they missed the turning, and 
soon found themselves in the midst of the enemy’s sentinels. 
Fearing to attract attention by turning back, they then 
made for Deh-Afghan, but finding the place occupied by 
the enemy, and being closely challenged by the sentries, 
they were compelled to pass into the city. Pursuing the. 
lanes and bazaars.along the river bank, and narrowly 
escaping death from a volley fired upon them by one of the 
enemy's picquets, they made their way at last to the can- 
tonments. The regiment in the mean while had perished. 
Rose and Grant were slain by the enemy,* and scarcely a 
man escaped to tell how his comrades had been miserably 
destroyed.t : 

The intelligence brought in by Pottinger from the 
Kohistan was not of a nature to rouse the drooping. 
spirits of the Envoy. Charekur had becn lost; the 
Goorkha regiment annihilated; and there were now 
large bodies of Kohistanees and Nijrowees, having done 
their bloody work at home, ready to join the insurgents 
at the capital. With eager anxiety had Macnaghten 


* Major Pottinger does not mention in his report when and how 
these officers fell. Lieutenant Melville, in his narrative, says : ‘‘ From: 
all that can be gathered from the reports brought in, it appears that 
the devoted corps had struggled on to Kardurrah, gallantly headed by 
Ensign Rose and Dr. Grant, where it was cut to pieces. The former 
officer fell, having first killed four of the enemy with his own hand ; 
and the latter, although he contrived tu escape from the murderous hands 
at Kardurrah, yet just as he had arrived in the %ight of the haven 
of his hopes, within three miles of the cantonments, was massacred 
by some wood-cutters.” 

+ This account of the defence of Charekur and the destruction of 
the Goorkha corps, is taken from Major Pottinger’s Badeeabad Report 
(MS.). Eyre seems to have had access to it. I have learnt since the 
original edition of this book was published, that Captain Culin Mac- 
kenzie, with characteristic self-devotion, offered 10 proceed, with 200 
horse to Charekur, and convey ammunition to Pottinger. This aid 
might have saved the Goorkha corps. 
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been looking for the return of Sale’s brigade from Gunda- 
muck, and now he learnt, to his bitter disappointment, 
that it had marched for Jellalabad. Still he did not 
despair of being able to recall it. “We learn, to our 
dismay,” he wrote to Macgregor on the 17th of November, 
‘“‘that you have proceeded to Jellalabad. Our situation is 
a desperate one if you do not immediately return to our 
relief, and I beg that you will do so without a moment's 
delay. We have now been besieged for fourteen days, and 
without your assistance are utterly unable to carry on any 
offensive operations. You may easily make Caubul in 
eight marches, and, as the Ghilzyes are here, you would 
not have many enemies to contend with.” * 

In the course of the night he received a letter from 
Macgregor, which satisfied him that there was no longer 
any hope of receiving aid from Sale’s brigade. He had 
begun to think by this time of the provisions of the 
tripartite treaty, and to look for aid from the Sikhs. 
‘We are in statu quo,’ he wrote to the same corre- 
spondent on the following morning. “Our chief want is 
supplies. JI perceive now that you could not well have 
joined us. I hope you have written to Mackeson, asking 
him for aid from the Sikhs under the treaty. If there is 
any difficulty about the Sikhs getting through the pass, 
Mackeson should offer a bribe to the Khyburees of a lakh 
of rupees, or more, to send them safe passage. These 
are not times to stick at trifles. ... It is raining here, 
and the weather is very cold ; but I am not sure that this 
is not as bad for the enemy as for ourselves. I do not 
hear anything from Ghuzni or Candahar, but I should not 
wonder if they were in the same mess as ourselves. We 
must look for support chicfly from Peshawur. Write to 
Mackeson continually, and tell him to urge government 


* Correspondence of Sir W. H. Macnaghtcn.—[MS. Records.] 
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to send as many troops into the country as speedily as 
possible. John Conolly is in the Balla Hissar with his 
Majesty, who, as you may imagine, is in a sad taking 
about all the Fussad. I am making no progress in my 
negotiations with the rebels.” * 

The abandonment of all hope of assistance from, Sale’s 
brigade had now given a new complexion to the aspect 
of affairs. The military authorities, who had been long 
ripe for capitulation, now pressed the Envoy sorely with 
their “distressful accounts of the state of the troops and 
cattle from want of provisions,” and of the “hopeless- 
ness of further resistance.” + But Macnaghten, though 
he saw the necessity of weighing well the dangers that 
beset the force, and the means of extricating it from its 
perilous position, was not a man to grasp at the degra- 
dation of surrender whilst yet there was a hope of res- 
cuing it by any more honourable course. The time had 
come, however, for him to declare fully his sentiments to 
the military commander ; so, on the 18th of November, 
he addressed to him a letter, in which the whole ques- 
tion is thus reviewed, and which is too important in its 


* Correspondence of Sir W. H. Macnaghten.—_{[ MS. Records.] A 
‘version of this letter is given in the published papers ; but there are 
some curious errors in the official text, which illustrate, in a very 
forcible manner, the value of these public documents as guides to his- 
torical truth. The private letter, in spite of its very unofficial style, 
is turned into an official one, commencing, ‘‘Sir.”---The words, ‘‘ the 
weather is very cold,” are printed ‘‘the water is very cold ;” and in- 
stead of ‘‘We must look for support chiefly from Peshawur,” Mac- 
naghten is made to say, ‘‘We must look for supplies chiefly from 
Peshawur.” The evils of such carelessness as this have received a 
remarkable illustration in Major Hough’s Review of the Military 
Operations at Caubul, in which are some pages of remark on the sub- 
ject of Supplies from Peshawur, based upon this identical passage in 
the mis-copied or mis-printed letter. 

+ Macnaghten’s Unfinished Report to Government.—[MS. Records, * 
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bearings upon our subsequent operations to warrant the 
omission of a line :* 

Caubul, 18¢2 Nov., 1841. 
My DEAR GENERAL, 

The intelligence received last night from Captain Macgregor 
makes it necessary that we should now take our future proceedings 
into consideration. We have scarcely a hope of reinforcement from 
Sale’s brigade. I would recommend we hold on here as long as 
possible, and throughout the whole winter, if we can subsist the 
troops by any means, by making the Mahomedans and Christians 
live chiefly on flesh, and other contrivances. Here we have the 
essentials of wood and water in abundance, and I believe our posi- 
tion is impregnable. 

A retreat in the directfon of Jellalabad would be most disastrous, 
and should be avoided, except in the last extremity; we shall be 
better able to see, eight or ten days hence, whether that extre- 
mity must be resorted to. In that case, we should have to sacrifice 
the valuable property of government; we should have to sacrifice 
his Majesty, who would not come away without his family; and 
were we to make good our retreat to Jellalabad, we should find no 
shelter for the troops (the cantonments being destroyed), and per- 
haps no provisions. I fear, too, that in such a retreat very few of 
our camp followers would survive. I have frequently thought of 
negotiation, or rather capitulation, for such it would be, but in the 
present unsettled state of affairs there is no authority possessing 
sufficient weight to protect us all through the country ; besides, we 
should hardly be justified, even for the security of our persons and 
property, to abandon even one position in the country. Another 
alternative would be for us to retire to the Balla Hissar; but this, 
I also fear, would be a disastrous retreat, and we should have to 
sacrifice a vast deal of property. We probably should not succeed 
in getting in our heavy guns, and they would be turned with effect 
by the enemy against the citadel, We should neither have food, 
nor firewood to cook it; for these essentials we should be dependent 
upon sorties into the city, in which, if we were beaten, we should 
of course be ruined. 

Upon the whole, I think it best to hold on where we are as long 
as possible, in the hope that something may turn up in our favour. 


+ The substance of this letter is given very correctly in Eyre’s 
journal. 
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It is possible that we may receive reinforgements from Candahar. 
Now that the cold weather is coming on, the enemy will disperse to 
their houses very soon, and there will only be left the rebel chiefs 
and their immediate followers. We should not, therefore, be 
molested during the winter: and though circumstances make it 
likely that we should be attacked soon if we are to be attacked 
at all, a victory on our side might change the whole aspect of 
affairs. c 

I was disposed to recommend that a decisive blow should be 
struck somewhere to retrieve our fortunes, and that Mahomed 
Khan's fort should be captured. But I have since had reason to 
believe no solid advantage, such as commanding the road to the 
Balla Hissar, would result therefrom; that possibly we might not 
be able to hold it; and, in short, that the benefit of the measure 
would not counterbalance the risk attending it. 

In eight or ten days more, we shall be better able to judge 
whether there is any chance of an improvement in our position. 
and, if not, it will remain for the military authorities to decide 
whether it would be more prudent to attempt a retreat to Jella- 
labad, or to retire into the Balla Hissar. If we could only bring in 
sufficient provisions for the winter, I would on no account leave the 
cantonment. Yours, &c., &c., e 

W. A. MacnacHren. 


Many and anxious, by this time, had been the discus- 
sions relative to the abandonment of the cantonment, and 
the concentration of the British troops in the Balla Hissar. 
The measure had been recommended by the enginccr, 
Sturt, and others, very soon after the first outbreak of 
the insurrection. The Envoy had favoured it at an earlier 
as he did at a later, period of the siege ; butt he seems at 
this time to have been more than usually alive to the 
difficulties of the movement. The General had scarcely 
any opinion at all on the subject. But the Brigadier 
was resolutely opposed to it. His arguments were not 
very overwhelming—but they were overwhelmingly ad- 
vanced ; and he seems for some time to have borne down 
the better reason of all who supported the measure. No 
one in the whole force was more profoundly impressed 
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seth a conviction of the disadvantages of the cantonment 
as a military position than Brigadie: Shelton himself He 
has left on record, in emphatic language, his opmions upon 
this point , but he could see in the extreme msecutity 
of the cantonment an argument only for a discreditable 
retreat He could not see thatif the extent of the canton 
ment works were such as to 1ender thén defence difficult, 
and external operations on a lage scale impossible, there 
was in this circumstance abundant reason foi the removal 
of the force to a position cursed with none of these 
annihilating evils 

In the Balla Hissar the tioops would have been fice 
from molestation They would not, as m cantonments, 
have been haiassed and dispirited by the necessity of 
manning wo1ks exposed at every point to the attachs of 
the enemy They could have sallied out fiom such a 
position m large bodies—have attacked the city and the 
peighbourmg forts—have obtamed supplies from the sur 
rounding country—and held then own till the coming 
sprmg But against all this it was alleged that the 
removal of the force fiom the cantonment to the Balla 
Hissai would be a hazardous operation—that it could 
not be accomplished without gieat loss, mcluding, in all 
piobability, the entire sciifice of the sick and wounded 
That the movement would not have been free from dange1 
is true What movement could be free fiom danger at 
such a time ?#-what wailikhe operations ever are fiee fiom 
danger? But that 1t would have necessaiily involved the 
total sacrifice of the sich and wounded, 1s only to be 
assumed upon the hypothesis, that the curse which had 
so long brooded over us would still have worked for om 
own undoing, and that, therefore, no precautions would 
have been tiken to protect them * 


* Eyre says, that ‘‘though to carry the sick would be dificult, it 
still was not empossible, for so short a dist ince two or even three men 
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Other arguments against the movement were also 
adduced. It was said that there was a scarcity of fire- 
wood in the Balla Hissar ; and that there was no forage 
for the horses. But to this it was replied that there 
was a sufficiency of wood for purposes of cooking, that 
more might be obtained by sallies into the city, and that 
the improved sheltef and increased comforts of the troops 
in the Balla Hissar would, under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, compensate for the want of firing. With 
regard to the forage, it was replied, that, if the horses 
could not be fed, they might be shot ; and that there was 
little need for the employment of caval~y in such a position 
as the Balla Hissar. 

One other argument, brought forward perhaps to give 
respectability to the whole, was urged by Shelton and his 
supporters. It was said that the abandonment of the can- 
tonments would have been an acknowledgment of defeat, 
and a triumph to our enemies. It is enough to say of 
this, that it was urged by men who were clamorous for an 
abandonment, not of one position, but of all our positions 
in Afghanistan, and a precipitate retreat from the country. 
In the one case there might have been a partial triumph ; 
in the other there must have been a complete one. 

And so, owing mainly to the pertinacity of Brigadier 
Shelton, the only measure which could have saved the 
British force from destruction, and the British name 
from degradation, was rejected in this ‘conjuncture. 


could be conveyed in one doolie : some might manage to walk, and the 
rest could be mounted on yaboos, or camels, at the top of their loads,” 
He says, too, that ‘‘if we had occupied the Seeah Sungh hill with a 
strong party, placing guns there to sweep the plains on the canton- 
ment side, the enemy could have done little to impede our march with- 
out risking a battle with our whole force in fair field, to which they 
were generally adverse, but which would, perhaps, have been the best 
mode for ws of deciding the struggle.” 
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‘The troops remained in cantonments, threatened by the 
enemy and disheartened by the ominous gloom of their 
own officers, only to sustain another and more crushing 
defeat ; and then to sink into a state of utter inactivity 
and prostration, whilst the leaders of the enemy were 
being brought over to consent to terms of capitulation, 
humbling indeed to the pride of thee proudest and most 
successful nation of the world. 


Whilst the feebleness of the military commanders in 
cantonments had thus been playing away stake after stake, 
until every hope of, redemption was past, the King, shut 
up in the Balla Hissar, had been watching the progress. 
of events with the profoundest anxiety and alarm. His 
bearing was that of a man heartless and hopeless under 
a pressure of unanticipated misfortunes ; but prostrate 
and imbecile as he was in this conjuncture, he could 
see plainly enough the prostration and imbecility of the 
“British chiefs. When the commissariat fort fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, the great calamity rose up sud- 
denly before the inmates of the Balla Hissar. From 
the summit of the palace the enemy might be seen 
throwing the plunder over the walls of the fort, to be 
carried off by their companions below. ‘There was a 
general rush upwards tv this commanding position to 
witness the humiliating sight. The King beheld it with 
deep emotiow, and, painfully agitated, turned to the 
Wuzeer and said, “Surely the English are mad.” * 

Dejected as he was before, this crowning calamity 
sunk him into a state of still deeper dejection. Every 
report of the designs of the enemy, however incredible, 
filled him with new terror. It was said that the in- 
surgents were running a mine from the Shor Bazaar 


* Tneutenant Melville's Narrative. 
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under the very walls of the palace. Dreading an im- 
mediate explosion, he quitted his apartments, and took 
up his residence at the gate of the Harem, where, seated 
at a window commanding an extensive view of the can- 
tonments and the surrounding country, he traced, through 
a telescope, the progress of the exciting events passing 
below. Day after day he sate at the same window, 
looking down, from morning to evening prayer, upon a 
scene which seldom yielded aught to comfort or reassure 
him. Shah Soojah had never been a courageous man ; 
but he had always been a very proud one. That now, 
enfeebled and desponding, he should have clung to any 
support, turned anywhere for assistante, was not strange ; 
but when they saw the pompous and arrogant monarch 
now so humbled and obsequious, laying aside all the 
environments of royalty, to which before he had clung 
with such pitiful tenacity, the English officers about 
him felt that, the shock must have been great indeed so 
to revolutionise his whole nature. He made even the 
British subalterns sit beside him on chairs ; conversed 
familiarly with them ; enquired into their wants, and 
condescended to supply them. “If,” said one who had 
good opportunities of narrowly watching the behaviour 
of the King at this time, “he is acting a part, he certainly 
performs it admirably !” 

Other reports soon came in from the city, or started up 
in the Balla Hissar itself, still more to terrify the King. 
It was alleged that the Arabs in the fort were about to 
rise up in a body, to massacre the troops and to give the 
place over to the rebels. The King, who never withheld 
his belief from any story however improbable, seized the 
chief of the Arab tribe, and ordered that no women 
or children should be suffered to leave the fort. But 
women and children of all kinds were now clamouring 
for egress. Collecting in crowds before the Wuzeer’ 
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house, they importuned him, with loud lamentations, to 
suffer them to depart. The Wuzeer appealed to the 
King, who strictly prohibiting the egress of any Arab 
families, suffered more than seven hundred other women 
and children to pass out of the fort. The English officers 
thought, that if all the Arabs and Afghans had been re- 
moved from the fort, and all the *provisions secured for 
the use of the fighting men, the whole force might have 
been saved. 

The stores in the Balla Hissar had been indented 
upon for the use of the cantonment force, and the 
available supplies having been thus reduced, the troops 
were put upon half rations. The departure, however, 
of Brigadier Shelton and his escort had diminished the 
number of the fighting men, and now, under Major 
Ewart, they consisted of little more than the 54th N. L, 
a portion of the Horse Artillery troop under Captain 
Nicoll, and some details of irregular troops. At the 
points most exposed to attack the components of the 
little garrison were posted, and, kept always on the alert 
by reports of some threatened movement of the enemy, 
were always ready to give them a warm reception. 

The affair of the 13th of November struck a gleam of 
hope into the garrison of the Balla Hissar. It seemed as 
though new courage had been infused into the canton- 
ment force; and, as though to second the invigorated 
efforts of their comrades, the artillerymen in the citadel 
now began to ply their batteries with increased activity. 
They shelled the city, and attempted to fire it with car- 
cases ; but the houses were not of a construction to be 
easily ignited, and the shelling produced little effect. The 
residence of Ameen-oollah Khan, in the city, was to be 
seen from the batteries; and the gunners, knowing the 
old man to be one of our deadliest enemies, singled it out 
as a mark, and poured their iron rain upon it. But the 

BR 2 
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chief removed himself and his family to another house ; 
and the only slaughter was among the horses. 

A crisis was now at hand in the fate of the cantonment 
force. The 23rd of November was one of the most eventful 
and the most disastrous in the history of the insurrection. 
On that day a battle was fought which ended in the 
disgraceful and calafnitous defeat of the British troops. 
The enemy had been for some time making their ap- 
pearance on the Beh-meru hill, and had repeatedly 
descended into the village, whence the British commis- 
sariat officers had been drawing supplies of grain. Inri- 
tated by the assistance which the villegers had rendered 
us, the insurgents had destroyed the houses, pillaged the 
inhabitants, and attacked our commissariat people when 
getting in their supplies. This was not to be endured. 
Again the Envoy counselled the despatch of a strong 
force to occupy the Beh-meru hill, and to dislodge the 
enemy from a position in which they were able to work 
us such grievous annoyance. Again the Brigadier ob- 
jected. Urging that the troops were exhausted and dis- 
spirited by constant harassing duty on the ramparts, that 
they had been living upon half-rations of parched wheat, 
and were therefore physically as well as morally en- 
feebled, he protested against a movement which he said 
would have the effect of increasing the number of 
wounded and sick, without leading to any solid advan- 
tage. But these objections were overruled. On the 
22nd a weak detachment had been sent out, under Major 
Swayne, but it had only added another to our list of 
failures. It was plain that something more must be 
done. A council of war was held that evening at the 
General’s quarters, and it was determined, after much 
earnest discussion, on the special recommendation of the 
Envoy, that a strong force should be sent out before 
daybreak on the following morning, to occupy the Beh- 
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meru hills Shelton recommended that at the same time 
an attack should be made on the village It was wged 
that the enemy would abandon the village as soon as 
our troops occupied the hill The Brigadier declared 
that the occupation of the hill would only make the 
enemy hold the village with greate: pertinacity Shel- 
ton’s advice, however, was overt tied The force went 
out before daybreak,* took possession of the hill, and 
posted themselves on the north erstern extremity, which 
overhung the village With a fatuity only to be ac- 
counted for by the belief that the cmse of God was 
upon those unhappy people, they had taken out a smgle 
gun This gun was now pliced in a position com 
manding an enclosure of the village, where the watch- 
fires gave out them bright tokens that numbeis of the 
enemy were assembled <A shower of gripe was presently 
powed i upon the bivoure Stutmg up im confusion, 
the enemy gave back a volley from their jezails, but, aban 
dong the open sprce, sought the sheltc: of the houses 
and towers, and there exhausted then  wmmunition in a 
vain attempt to respond to our grape ind musketiy Day 
dawned, and it ws plain thot the enemy were abindonmng 
the village <A few, however, still 1emimed , and it was 
determined to carry the place by wsault A stormmg 
party was told off, under Major Swayne, but the village 
was not carried The detachment seems to hove gone 
down only to be fired at, wd, ftir half an hour of 
inactivity, was recalled by the Brigidicn 


* The force consisted of five companies of her Majesty's 44th, under 
Captain Leighton , six companies of the 5th NI, under Ineut Colonel 
Oliver , six compames of the o7th NI, unde: Captam heishaw, of 
the 13th, a squadron of the 5th Cavalry, index Captain Bott, a 
squadron of Inegular Horse, unde, Lieitenauy Wilke: 100 men 
of Anderson’s Horse, one Horse Artillery gun, under Sergeant Mul- 
hall, 100 Sappers, under Lieutenant Lain of the 27th, N I 
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The movement of the British troops, even mm the dim 
twilight of the early morning, had been observed from 
the city , and soon large bodies of the enemy were moving 
across the plam Horsemen and footmen streamed out 
im thousands to give the Feringhees battle The horse- 
men stretched across the plain , the footmen covered an 
opposite hill, and some reoccupied the village 

The fire fiom the enemy’s hill, which was separated 
from that on which our own troops were posted only by 
a nurow gorge, s00n became hot and gallng Lewimg 
five companies at the extremity of the hill, immedimtely 
above the village, Shelton took the remainde: of his force, 
with the one gun, over the gorge, to a position nea the 
brow of that hill, on which the enemy were assembling in the 
greatest numbers Here he formed his mfantry ito two 
Squares, and massed his cavalry ummediately in their rear. 
The one gun was nobly worked, and for a time, with 
terrible effect, told upon the Afghan multitudes, who had 
only a matchlock fire to give back in return But thus 
nobly worked, round after 1ound poured in as quickly as 
the piece could be loxded, 1t soon became unserviceable 
The vent was so heited by the incessant firmg, that the 
gunneis were no longer able to serve 1t Ammunition, 
too, was becoming scarce What would not those resolute 
artillerymen have given for anothe: gun? The firmg 
ceased , and the British musketeers were then left to do 
ther work alone Little could they do, at stich a time, 
agaist the far reaching Afghan matchlocks The enemy 
poured a destructive fire into our squares, but the muskets 
of our infantry could not 1each the assailants The two 
fo.ces were at a distance from each other, which gave all 
the advantage to the Afghans, who shot down our men 
with ease, and laughed at the musket balls, which nevcr 
reached their position. 

The nature of the country was altogether unfavou1 ble 
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to the British troops. Between them and the brow of 
the hill there was some rising ground, which prevented 
Shelton from seeing the movements of the enemy on the 
side of the hill. But from the cantonment could be seen 
a, party of Afghans crawling from the gorge up the hill- 
side, and rushing with sudden fury upon our infantry 
masses, The unexpected attack seems to have struck o 
panic into the heart of our troops, who turned and fled 
along the ridge like shecp. Shelton, who ever in the 
midst of danger stood with iron courage exposed to the 
thickest fire of the enemy, vainly called upon his men to 
charge. Not a néan brought down his bayonet to the 
position which the English soldier burns to assume when 
he sees the enemy before him. The Afghans had planted 
a standard upon the hill, only some thirty yards from the 
British squares ; and now an officer proclaimed a reward, 
equal in the eyes of the common Sepoy to a year's pay, to 
any one who would advance and take it. But not a man 
responded to the appeal. A great fear was upon them 
all. The officers stood up like brave men; and hurled 
stones at the advancing enemy.* But nothing seemed to 
infuse courage into our panic-struck troops. The enemy, 
emboldened by success, advanced in larger numbers, and 
rushed upon our single gun. Our cavalry, called upon to 
charge, refused to follow thcir officers. The artillerymen 
stood to their gun; two of them fell dead beside it; a 
third was désperately wounded ; a fourth, when the enemy 
rushed upon it, clung to the carriage between the wheels, 
and miraculously escaped destruction. There, too, fell 
Lieutenant Laing, than whom there was not a braver soul 
in the field on that fatal day, waving his sword over the 
gun, cheering the men who were doing their duty, and 


* The officers who so distinguished themselves were Captain Macin- 
tosh and Lieutenant Laing, who were killed; and Captains Mackenzie, 
Troup, and Leighton. 
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calling on the rest to follow their example. But the 
heroic courage of the officers was thrown away upon the 
men. The gun was lost, and our disheartened regiments 
were in confused and disastrous flight. 

All, however, was not then lost. Shelton ordered the 
halt to be sounded. The flying regiments stopped and 
re-formed ; then turfiing round, faced the enemy with a 
shout, and seemed ready to renew the conflict. But the 
Ghazees now shrunk from the British bayonets. They 
were few in numbers; and they saw, too, a party of 
Anderson’s Horse coming to the charge. Taking the 
horses and limber with them, they alandoned the gun, 
and fled. 

In the meanwhile the enemy’s cavalry on the plain had 
been thrown into confusion by the fall of their leader— 
Abdoollah Khan, Achetzkye. How he fell, or at what 
moment, is not precisely known. It was generally believed 
that he was wounded by a shot from our gun—but there 
was a whisper, of doubtful credibility, to the effect that 
he had been struck down by the jezail of one of his own 
countrymen, who is said to have claimed a reward for the 
act. Be the history of his fall what it may, it discouraged 
and alarmed the Afghan cavalry on the plain. Seeing 
their leader carried from the field, they fled in confusion 
towards the city. Ignorant of the cause of their flight, 
the infantry began to follow them; and the excited 
lockers-on in cantonments now thought the ddy was ours. 
Macnaghten and Elphinstone were standing together on 
the ramparts watching the enemy as thyv streamed across 
the plain. The opportunity seemed a great one. To 
have sent out of cantonments a body of troops to pursue 
the flying enemy, and render their confusion complete, 
would have been to have secured a victory. The Envoy 
urged it upon the General ; but the General said it was a 
wild scheme, and weakly negatived the worthy proposal. 
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At this moment, when the enemy were in fight, 
and our gun had been recaptuied, Shelton might have 
brought back his force with credit to cantonments But 
the opportunity was lost The enemy returned to the 
field, rec_uted by new hoides whom they met emerging 
from the city , and soon the swelling multitude poured 
itself upon our battalions The General had sent out 
new supplies of ammunition, with another limber and 
horses for the gun, and it was soon agai in full opera- 
tion, playing with murderous effect upon the masses of 
the enemy But again the British muskets were found 
no match for the Afghan jezails There were truer eyes 
and steadier hands, too, in the 1anks of the enemy than 
in owt own, and now with unerring aim the Afghan 
marksmen mowed down our men lke grass _ The artil- 
lery men were falling fast at their gun , and Shelton, 
thinking it msecure, withdrew it to a safer position 
Emboldened by this, the enemy continued the attack 
with increased vigour , and again the British troops began 
to cower beneath the fire of thei assailants 

For now was seen again that spectacle which had 
before struck terro. mto our ianks and scattered our 
fighting men like sheep A puty of the enemy, headed 
by a band of furious Ghozees, emerged fiom the gorge, 
and crawling up the hill suddenly bust upon owt waver 
ing battalions , The British tioops had been losing heart 
before this , and now 1t needed little to extinguish the 
last remainmg spark of courage that warmed them At 
this auspicious moment, Shelton, who hid been ever im 
the thickest of the fire, and who escaped by very mnacle 
the balls which flew about the one armed veterw, and 
struch him five times with no effect, fell back 1 few 
paces to order some more men to the fiont Seemg 
the back of ther commander tuned towiids the enemy, 
our front rank men gave way, and, in a mmmute, mfantrv 
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and cavalry were flying precipitately down the slope of 
the hill. The Afghan horse, seizing the opportunity, 
dashed upon our retreating force ; and presently friend 
and foe were mixed up in inextricable confusion. The 
artillerymen alone were true to themselves and their 
country. Thinking only of the safety of their gun, they 
dashed down the steep descent and drove into the very 
midst of the Afghan horsemen. But they could not 
resist the multitudes that closed around them ; and the 
gun, so nobly served and so nobly protected, fell a second 
time into the hands of the enemy. 

The rout of the British force wa8$ complete.* In one 
confused mass of infantry and cavalry—of European 
and native soldiers—they fled to the cantonment walls. 
Elphinstone, who had watched the conflict from the 
ramparts, went out, infirm as he was, and strove, with 
all the energy of which, in his enfeebled state, he was 
master, to rally the fugitives. But they had lost them 
selves past recovery ; they had forgotten that they were 
British soldiers. The whole force was now at the mercy 
of the Afghans. Had they swept on, the cantonments 
must have fallen before them. The enemy were s0 
mixed up with our men, that the guns on the ramparts 
could not open upon them without destroying our retreat- 
ing battalions. But the insurgents made no effort to 
follow up the advantage they had gained. One of the 
chiefs, Osman Khan, Barukzye, suddenly drew off his men,t 


* The loss upon our side was severe. Four officers fell—namely, 
Colonel Oliver, Captains Mackintosh and Walker, and Lieutenant Laing. 
Six others were wounded. 

+ Lady Sale says: ‘‘Osman Khan was heard by our Sepoys to order 
his men not to fire on those who ran, but to spare them. A chief, 
probably the same, rode round Kershaw three times when he was 
compelled to run with his men; he waved his sword over his head, 
but never attempted to kill him; and Captain Trevor says his life 
‘was several times in the power of the enemy, but he was also spared.” 


My 
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and, in a short time, the whole force, after savagely muti- 
lating the corpses of our slain, had withdrawn, with shouts 
of exultation to the city. 

“This,” says Brigadier Shelton, in his narrative of the 
events, in which he bore so conspicuous a part, “con- 
cluded all exterior operations.” * Nothing more was to 
be done by fighting. A general gloom hung over the 
cantonment. The most sanguine now began to despond. 
The troops had not only lost all heart—they had lost all 
discipline. The link which bound them to their officers 
seemed to be broken. The privations to which they 
were exposed were geeat. Cold, hunger, and fatigue 
pressed upon them; and they had not strength to bear 
up against such a burden of woe. It was plain that no 
use could be made in the field of a force so feeble and 
dispirited. The time for action had passed. And so, 
when, on the day after this disastrous affair on the Beh- 


* No small quantity of military criticism has been lavished upon 
this unfortunate action of the 23rd of November. yre’s criticisms 
are well known ; and their soundness has been acknowledged by almost 
every subsequent writer. Major Hough, however, says, with reference 
to Eyre’s assertion that Shelton formed his infantry into squares on 
the Beh-meru hill, that the Brigadier assured him that he formed no 
squares at all, but only threw back his flanks en potence. Captain 
Evans, of the 44th, also assured him that there were no squares. 
Every other writer, however, makes a similar assertion relative to the 
squares on the Beh-meru hill. Of the atrocity of the single gun there 
is only one opinion.® With regard to the general plan of operations, 
Lady Sale says: ‘‘ The misfortunes of the day are mainly attributable 
to Shelton’s bad generalship, in taking up so unfavourable a position 
after his fault in neglecting to surprise the village and occupy, which 
was the ostensible object of the force going out.” But I have shown 
that it was not Shelton’s fault that the village was not surprised. A 
simultaneous attack on the village and on the hill was the course 
recommended by the Brigadier ; but he was overruled in council. He 
went into action feeling certain that the plan mapped out for him 
was & wrong one—and the battle was not fought the better for the feel- 
ing that he had been thwarted and opposed. 
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meru hill, the enemy began to destroy the bridge which 
General Elphinstone, a short time before, had thrown over 
the Caubul River, the military chiefs looked idly on, 
whilst this outrage was being perpetrated almost within 
musket-shot of our position. 

There were only two courses now open to the doomed 
force ; and the political and military chiefs began again 
to take counsel together. The question of concentration 
in the Balla Hissar was first revived and discussed be- 
tween them. John Conolly, at the instance of the King, 
wrote urgently to Macnaghten, recommending the measure 
us the only one that could now secure the safety and the 
honour of the British troops. But the military authorities 
had set their faces against it, and the Envoy yielded his 
assent to their opinions against his own better judgment. 
After a personal interview, on the morning of the 24th of 
November, at which the subject had been discussed 
between them, General Elphinstone addressed the follaw- 
ing letter to the Envoy, seeking Macnaghten’s opinion 
and stating his own : 


24th Nov., 1841. 
My DEAR SiR WILLIAN, 

With reference to our conversation this morning, I request 
you will let me know what are your views with respect to moving 
into the Balla Hissar as proposed to you, admitting the possibility 
of our holding out there. Our getting into it with our ammunition 
and numerous sick and wounded, amounting to:.ear 700, would be 
attended with the greatest difficulty, if not be altogether impossible. 
The enemy, no doubt, in the greatest force would oppose us, 
which would oblige us to cover the operation with the greatest part 
of our troops, and thereby leave the cantonment without sufficient 
defence. 

I am the more confirmed in my opinion of the difficulty of the 
operation from the harassed and dispirited state of our troops, now 
so much reduced in numbers, and failure would tend to our certain 
destruction. With our means, it would take some days to remova 
the ammunition and stores, during which the enemy would ks 
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collecting a great number around us, our wounded would be in- 
creased, with diminished means of conveying them 

Would the Balla Hissar hold us with our followers, even after 
the sacrifice of our horses and cattle? I am told that water is 
already selling there at a high price, even with the present small 
garrison We have, at best, baiely twenty days’ supplies, which, 
even if we could remove, we have little prospect of adding to at the 
Balla Hissar, a retreat from thence would be «worse than from our 
present position, for after abandoning oar horses and means of 
transport, our sick, wounded, and stores, would have to be left 
behind at the mercy of the enemy 

I have conferred with Brngadie: Shelton, the second im command, 
and he concurs with me in the above opinion 

Yours, &c, 
W K ELPaIvsToneE * 


To this lette: the Envoy 1eplicd 


My DEAR GENERAL, 

In reply to your note just received, I beg to state my opinion 
that the move into the Balla Hissar would be attended with the 
gu eatest difficulty, and I do not see what advantage could accrue 
therefrom, although the disadvantages, as pointed out by you, are 
apparent m the event of ow ultimate retrerit As to the mere 
question of room for our troops and followers, I do not imagine 
that we should feel much difficulty on that account 

Yous, & , &, 
W H Macnacaten t 


The question of a movement ito the Balla Hissu 
having been thus disposed of for the present, the Envoy 
tuined his thoughts towards that othe: course, which had 
been so long pressed upon him by the military chief He 
began to think of negotiating with the enemy But that 
he might not, save in the last extremity, enter upon a line 
of conduct against which the manliness of his nature 1¢- 
volted, he addressed a lette: to the Generul, asking, in 


* Correspondence of General Elphinstone —[MS Reco ds }|—The 
substance of this letter 1s given m Eyres Journal 
t+ Cnrespondence of Su W H Macnaghten.—[MS Records } 
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specific terms, whether he considered it possible any longer 
to maintain his position in the country. To this letter 
Elphinstone replied : 
Caubul, 24th Nov., 1841. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of this day’s date, palling for my opinion as to whether, in a mili- 
tary point of view, it is feasible any longer to maintain our position 
in this country. 

In reply, I beg to state, that after having held our position here 
for upwards of three weeks in a state of siege, from the want of 
provisions and forage, the reduced state of our troops, the large 
number of wounded and sick, the difficulty of defending the exten- 
sive and ill situated cantonment we octupy, the near approach of 
winter, our communications cut off, no prospect of relief, and the 
whole country in arms against us, lam of opinion that it is not 
feasible any longer to maintain our position in this country, and 
that you ought to avail yeurself of the offer to negotiate which has 


been made to you. 
W. K. ELPHINSTONE. * 


Upon the receipt of this letter the Envoy ceased’ to 
hesitate. The enemy had made pacific overtures to him, 
and he now believed that it was no longer his duty to 
refuse to listen to them. So he sent a message to the 
insurgent chiefs, intimating his willingness to receive a 
deputation from them, and to discuss the preliminaries 
of a treaty. The invitation was accepted. On the fol- 
lowing day, Sultan Mahomed Khan, Barukzye, and 
Meerza Ahmed Ali, Kuzzilbash, made their appearance 
at the bridge. Nothing could have been more unas- 
suming than the ambassadorial cortége. The deputies 
rode sorry horses, and were attended only by their 
grooms. Captain Lawrence and Captain Trevor were 
sent out to meet them. The conference lasted two hours. 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, whose tone was insolent and 
uncompromising, demanded terms such as the English 


* Correspondence of Sir W. H,. Macnaghten.—[MS. Records.] 
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officers could not hsten to without disgrace The depu- 
ties then asked to see Macnaghten, and the party moved 
to cantonments In the guard-room at one of the 
gateways the Envoy received the Afghan ambassadors 
The discussion was long and animated Sultan Maho- 
med, still arrogant and offensive, trode down, as with the 
heel of the conqueror, all the pretensions of his oppo- 
nents , and declared that, as the Afghans had beaten us 
in battle, they had a right to dictate terms of capitula- 
tion He demanded that the British should surrender 
at discretion, giving themselves up with all the arms, 
ammunition, and treasure, as prisoners of wat. Mac- 
naghten was not a man to submit to this dictation. 
The terms were iesolutely 1ejected “We shall meet, 
then,” said Sultan Mahomed, “on the field of battle” 
“ At all events,” replied Macnaghten, “we shall meet at 
the day of yadgment”’ And so the conference was brought 
to an end 
* Then the Envoy sent them in writmg a statement of 
the only terms on which he was prepared to treat “TI 
proposed to them,” he subsequently recorded, “the only 
terms which, in my opinion, could be «accepted with 
honour , but the temper of the 1ebels may best be under- 
stood when I mention that they returned me 1 letter of 
defiance the next morning, to the effect that unless I con- 
sented to surrende: our arms and abandon his Majesty to 
his fate, we ngust prepare for ummediate hostilities To 
this I replied, that we preferred death to dishonour, and 
that 1t would 1emam with a higher power to decide be- 
tween us” * 

Thus ended the first attempt to secure, by negotiation 
with the enemy, the safety of our discomfited troops 


* Unfineshed Report of Sr W. H Macnaghten to the Supreme 
Government — found m lus writeng-desk after hes death.—[MS. 
Recorda. 
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Whilst this movement was in progress a strange sight 
might have been seen on the ramparts of the British 
cantonment. Over those low walls, misnamed defences, 
the European soldiers were conversing with their Afghan 
enemies. The Afghans, armed to the teeth, came cluster- 
ing round the cantonments; many of our soldiers went 
out unarmed amongst them, and were to be seen familiarly 
shaking hands with those whom a day before they had 
met on the field of battle. The Afghans were giving 
vegetables * to the men of the 44th Regiment, and de- 
claring that everything had been amicably settled between 
the two contending hosts. 


* Principally cabbages. It was apprehended by some that the 
broad leaves might conceal bottles of spirit, wherewith it was designed 
to intoxicate the garrison previous to an attack on the cantonment ; 
but they proved on examination to be very harmless cabbages after 
all. 
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CHAPTER V. 
[November—December : 1841.] 


Progress of Negotiation—Arrival of Mahomed Akbar Khan—His Cha- 
racter—Negotiations continued—Deaths of Meer Musjedee and 
Abdoollah Khan—Revival of Negotiations—The Draft Treaty. 


A NEW actor now appeared upon the stage. The advent 
of Mahomed Akbar Khan had been for some time ex- 
pected. He had arrived from Toorkistan early in October, 
and was known to have been hovering about Bameean, 
and seemingly watching the progress of events in the 
neighbourhood of the Afghan capital. How far he may 
have sown the seeds of insurrection among the Ghilzyes 
is not very clearly known, but it is probable that the 
influence he exercised at that time was rather of a passive 
then of an active kind. That his presence on the borders 
of Afghanistan encouraged his countrymen in their career 
of hostility is not to be doubted ; but there is little or no 
evidence to connect him more palpably with the earlier 
movements of the insurrectionary war. Whatever may 
have been his articipation in the events of October and 
November, his appearance at the capital was now hailed 
by the insurgents with every demonstration of delight. 
Salutes were fired in honour of his arrival, and the chiefs 
waited upon him as upon one henceforth to be recognised 
as their leader. He was known to be a man of high 
courage and energy; he had approved himself a good 
soldier in the field ; and he was the favourite son of the 
old Barukzye ruler, who a year before had been condemned 
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to pine away the remainder of his life a captive in the 
provinces of Hindostan. 

The arrival of the Sirdar was a great event. Both 
parties looked upon it as one that must exercise a mighty 
influence over the future destinies of the war. The 
insurgents, wanting a leader, saw in the son of Dost 
Mahomed one arofind whom they could rally, with confi- 
dence alike in his sincerity and his courage. He had the 
wrongs of an injured family to redress. He had a kingdom 
to regain. He had been an outcast and a fugitive during 
two years of suffering and danger, because it had pleased 
the British government to invade his father’s dominions and 
to expel the de facto rulers of the country ; and now he 
saw opening out before him a prospect of recovering the 
lost supremacy of the Barukzyes, and restoring his exiled 
father to the Balla Hissar. All the circumstances of his 
past life and his present position were such as to secure 
his loyalty to the national cause. His inner qualities, no 
less than his outer environments, were of a class to rivet 
his hostility to the British, He was a man of an eager, 
impetuous nature; susceptible of good and of bad im- 
pulses, but seldom otherwise than earnest and impulsive. 
His education had been neglected ; in his youth he had 
been unrestrained, and now self-control—a virtue rarely 
exercised by an Afghan—was wholly foreign to the 
character of the man. He was, indeed, peculiarly de- 
monstrative, and sudden in his demonstrations, passing 
rapidly from one mood to another—blown about by 
violent gusts of feeling, bitterly repenting to-day the 
excesses of yesterday, and rushing into new excesses to- 
morrow. His was one of those fiery temperaments— 
those bold, dashing characters—which, in times of popular 
commotion, ever place their possessor in the front rank. 
But in seasons of repose he was one of the most joyous 
and light-hearted of men; no man loved a joke better ; 
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mo man laughed more heartily, or seemed to look more 
cheerfully on the sunny side of life. They, who knew 
him before the British trode down the Barukzyes, spoke 
of him as a good-tempered, well-meaning young man, and 
little thought, when his large dark eyes were glowing 
with child-like eagerness, to have the full dimensions of 
his long spear introduced into his portrait ; or his solid 
frame was shaking with laughter at some joke passed 
upon his uncomely Meerza, that he would soon become 
the chief actor in one of the bloodiest tragedies that has 
ever disgraced the history of the world. 

Whilst the Afghans, with noisy demonstrations of 
delight, were welcoming the appearance of Akbar Khan, 
the British were slow to believe that his advent would 
deepen the embarrassments of their position. Early in 
November, Mohun Lal had suggested to Macnaghten the 
expediency of endeavouring to corrupt the Sirdar before 
his advance upon the capital; but the Envoy had re- 
ceived slightingly the proposal, and no overtures had 
been made to the son of Dost Mahomed before his arrival 
at the capital. It was believed that there was sufficient 
security for his forbearance in the fact that so many mem- 
bers of his family were prisoners in our hands ; and in the 
game of negotiation, which was now to be carried on, it 
was calculated that the intervention of the Sirdar would 
facilitate rather than encumber our arrangements for the 
honourable evacuation of Afghanistan, and our safe return 
to the provinces which, in an evil hour, we had been so 
unhappily tempted to quit. 

Akbar Khan appeared at Caubul; but he did not at 
once assume the direction of affairs. The Newab Ma- 
homed Zemaun Khan, a cousin of the late Caubul chief, 
had been proclaimed King by the insurgents. All orders 
were sent forth in his name; and the “fatiha” was read 
for him in the mosques. He was a man of a humane and 
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honourable nature, polished manners, and affable address. 
His nephew, Osman Khan, who is described by the Envoy 
as “the most moderate and sensible man” of the insur- 
gent party, was now employed to negotiate with the 
British minister, and several times passed, on this errand, 
between the cantonment and the city. But the terms still 
dictated by the cnemy were such as Macnaghten could 
not honourably accept. Day followed day; and nothing 
effectual was done either in council or on the field. The 
enemy appeared on the hills commanding the cantonments 
and in the village of Beh-meru, now deserted and de- 
stroyed ; and the guns in the Briti.h cantonments were 
playing all day long upon these points. But such distant 
interchanges produced no result; and in the meanwhile 
our provisions were rapidly dwindling down. Again 
starvation stared the garrison in the face. With laudable 
zeal and activity the commissariat officers exerted them- 
selves to obtain grain from the surrounding country ; but 
with equal zeal and activity the enemy were striving to 
frustrate their efforts. Akbar Khan himself had not been 
many days at Caubul before he began to see that to defeat 
our commissariat officers was to overcome our unhappy 
force. Threatening death to all who might be detected 
in supplying our troops with any description of food, he 
soon baffled the best efforts of Boyd and Johnson, and 
again brought the question of capitulation to a simple 
question of supplies. 

But still sanguine and confident, whilst the clouds were 
gathering more and more thickly around him, Macnaghten 
saw the skies brightening over-head, and never doubted 
that before long the storm would roll itself away. The 
letters which he wrote at this time present a remarkable 
contrast to those written by General Elphinstone. Whilst 
the General was looking around him everywhere for what- 
ever could be made to swell the mountain of difficulty and 
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danger that he kept so steadily before him, the Envoy was 
constantly arraying in the foreground every circumstance 
that could in any way contribute towards the chance of 
ultimate success. Whilst the General was discovering 
that “our position was becoming more and more critical,” 
the Envoy was perceiving that “our prospects were 
brightening,” and talking about “defying the whole of 
Afghanistan.” On the 28th of November, General 
Elphinstone wrote to Sir William Macnaghten, com- 
menting on the wants and sufferings of the troops, and 
asking what effect the death of Abdoollah Khan would 
have upon their prospects : “ Between ourselves,” he said, 
in conclusion, “I see nothing we can do but by nego- 
tiation, if such be offered, and which for the many 
difficulties we are surrounded with, I hope may be the 
‘ case.” 

Very different from the tone of this desponding letter 
‘yas the spirit which at this time animated the communi- 
cations of the Envoy to Mobun Lal. But there are other 
points besides the sanguine temperament of Macnaghten 
‘which his letters to the Moonshee tend painfully to illus- 
trate : “‘The intelligence you have sent me is very encour- 
aging,” he wrote on the 26th of November, “and I hope 
the nifac among the rebels will increase. Meer Musjedee’s 
death will probably cause the dispersion of the rebels who 
-have come from Nirow. Humza Khan never sent any 
relatives of the Ghilzye chiefs to me. Tell everybody 
that I have no faith in Sultan Mahomed Khan, and that 
I only wished to try the sincerity of his employers.” 
And again, on the 29th, he wrote, “We are well off for 
everything but supplies, and, Jnshalla, we shall not be 
badly off for them. ... The enemy appeared to-day in 
considerable numbers, but they did nothing, and I am 
sure they will never venture to attack our cantonment. 
If we had only provisions, which, with due exertions 
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ought to be obtained, we should be able to defy the whole 
of Afghamistan for any period. I am very sorry that the 
deputation from Humza did not make their appearance 
last mght, and I am anxiously expecting accounts fiom 
you showing why they did not do so” On the followmg 
day the Envoy added a postsciipt to this letter, saying, 
“Our prospects are, I think, brightenmg, and if jou can 
assist us in the way of supplies, we have nothing to fea 

I would give any money to Humza and the 
Ghilzyes if I had any security that they would be our 
friends, give us supplies, and heep open the commu- 
nications ” 

It will be gathered from these passages, as from others 
before quoted, that Macnaghten, employing Mohun Lal 
as his agent, was endeavou1ing to secure the assistance of 
different hostile tibes by bnbmg them with money and 
with promises He knew that there 1s no stionger passion 
than avarice m an Afyhans bieast But he did not tur 
his knowledge to profitable account Had it been possible 
to deal with the Afghans as one united body, and to have 
corrupted them, en masse, with a few lakhs of 1upees, he 
might have bought the safety of the force But to bribe 
une party was to 1aise the hopes of another, and the 
representative of each conflicting clan believed that the 
amount of money he would receive would be measwed 
by the force of his antagonism As soon,,therefore, as it 
was known that the money-bags of the Feringhees were 
bemg opened, and that imdulgences were being bought, 
every one, eager to clutch the largest possible amount of 
purchase-money, increased the pressure of his hostility 
and rose inhisdemands And thus the very mcasmes by 
which Macnaghten sought to extricate himself fiom his 
difficulties, only made them gather more menacingly 
around him 

It will be gathered also from these letters, that, before 
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the end of November, Abdoollah Khan and Meer Mus- 
yedee had both been removed by death, from the scene of 
their recent trrumphs General Elphinstone speaks of 
the death of the former, Sir Wiliam Macnaghten of the 
death of the latter In the action of the 23rd of 
November, Abdoollah Khan had been carned wounded 
from the field of battle, but whether a shrapnel shot 
from Shelton’s one gun, or a ball from an Afghan jezail, 
struck down the truculent chief, 1s a point of history 
which must ever remain, as now, enveloped m obscurity 
and doubt The story runs, that one of the men who had 
been set upon the track of the doomed chiefs, declared 
that he shot down his victim from behind a wall , and 
promised that poison should complete the work which 
the bullet had but partially effected Abdoollah Khan 
died before a week had expired ,* and it 1s said that 
Abdool Aziz clarmed the price of blood But Mohun 
Lal] did not feel assured that either the traitorous bullet 
“or the poison of the clammant had done the work of 
death , and the reward was refused on the plea that it 
had been offered for the heads of the chiefs, and the head 
of Abdoollah Khan had not been brought to him 

How Meer Musjedee died is not very clearly known t 
His disappearance from the scene on which he had acted 


* Jt was generally believed 1n the cantonments that he had died from 
the effects of his wounds Lady Sale says ‘‘ Abdoollah Khan’s 
death has, 1t 18 said, created some confusion m the city Whilst still 
living a report was spread of his decease , and, hke Alexander, he 
mounted his horse and showed himself to his followers, but the 
exertion was too great for him, and he shortly after expired ”—See 
Appendix 

+ It was believed by the British that he had been poisoned Lady 
Sale says ‘‘ Meer Musyedee 1s dead Some say he has been powoned , 
others, that he died in consequence of the wounds received last year 
m the Kohistan A number of this chief’s followers have gone off 
with the body to the Kohistan, there to attend his funeral obsequies.” 
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s0 conspicuous a part, was sudden and unexpected. A 
man named Mahomed Oollah swore that he had suffocated 
the chief in his sleep, and claimed the reward of his ser- 
vice. But the reward, it is said, was refused upon the 
same plea as was urged in the other case. The assassins, 
disappointed of their blood-money, were not likely to 
undertake any future service of the same hazardous kind, 
or to maintain a very discreet silence about the past. If 
they were employed upon such service, it is strange that 
their silence was not secured by a scrupulous fulfilment of 
the engagement by which their suborners had placed their 
own credit and safety in their hands. It was a perilous 
game, indeed, to invite disclosures by exciting the anger and 
hostility of the agents employed in this miserable work. 
There is much obscurity still enveloping all this portion 
of the history of the war in Afghanistan. It is certain 
that at the end of November, Meer Musjedee and Abdool- 
lah Khan died under circumstances which have been 
regarded, and not unreasonably, as suspicious. It ig 
scarcely less certain that Lieutenant John Conolly, the 
cousin and assistant of the Envoy, instigated Mohun Lal 
to offer rewards for the heads of certain of the insurgent 
chiefs, and that Meer Musjedee and Abdoollah Khan were 
especially marked as the first victims. John Conolly was at 
this time with Shah Soojah in the Balla Hissar, and Mohun 
Lal was in the house of the Kuzzilbash chief. The Envoy 
was in the cantonments. To what extent John Conolly 
acted under Macnaghten’s instructions—whether he acted 
on his own authority, or was directed by Shah Soojah, is 
not very clearly known. That Conolly was in constant 
communication with the Envoy we have the authority of 
the latter for believing. “Throughout the rebellion,” he 
wrote, in his official report, “I was in constant communi- 
cation with the Shah through my assistant, Lieutenant 
J. B. Conolly, who was in attendance on his Majesty in 
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the Balla Hissar” It has been questioned, thmefore, 
whether Conolly, bemg at this time in constant communi- 
cation with the Envoy, was hkely, m a matter of so much 
responsibility, to have acted without mstructions fiom 
his chief But, on the othe: hand, we have Macnaghten’s 
specific declaration that 1t was never his object to encourage 
the assassination of the msurgentss “Iam sorry,” he 
wrote on the Ist of December to Mohun Lal, “to find from 
your letter of last night that you should have supposed 1 
was ever my object to encoulage assassmition The rebels 
are vely wicked men, but we must not take unlawful 
means to destroy them”* In addition to this written de- 
claration, we have the statement of Captain Skinner, to 
the effect that, when at a subsequent period the murder 
of Ameen oollah was suggested to him by Akbar Khan, the 
Envoy shrank with abhorrence and disgust fiom the pro- 
posal, “assuring the ambassadors that, as a British func- 
tionary, nothing would mduce him to psy a price for 
*blood.” t 
Against the specific written declaration of the Envoy 


* In this letter Macnaghten writes ‘‘ Mohamed Meerza Khan has 
not yet come near me When he does, I shall be glad to advance him 
5000 rupees out of the 50,000 which 1s to be given to him for Kid 
mut (service) IT had another overture this morning from 
Zemaun Khan’s party, offermg us a safe retreat to Peshawur, and 
they said that Khan Shereen was with them—the party bemg Jewan 
Khan, Juobbar Khan, Oosman Khan, Mahomed Akbar Khan, Ameen 
oollah Khan, and Khan Shereen Khan I suspect, fiom the imsertion 
of the name of the last mentioned, that the whole thing 1s a fabri 
cation Let me know your opimmon on ths pomt I rephed to their 
overture by saying that I would not now do anything without the con 
sent of his Majesty ” 

+ Answers of Captain Colin Mackenzre to Questions put by General 
Pollock —[MS Records |—Captam Skinner was the only British officer 
who attended Macnaghten at this conference on the 22nd December 
Captam Mackenzie says that he had the assurance from Captain 
Skinner himself See Appendiy. 
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himself that it was never his object to encourage assassina- 
tion, coupled with the evidence of Captain Skinner, to the 
effect that he revolted at the very suggestion, there is 
nothing but bare presumption to be opposed. If presump- 
tion is to carry weight with it, in so gravea discussion as this, 
it may fairly be presumed that a man of a nature so humane, 
and of instincts so honourable, would not have encouraged 
or sanctioned the foul trade of secret murder, and per- 
emptorily denied his approval of measures which he had 
himsclf originated or supported. But if he had been ut- 
terly destitute both of humanity and truth, it would still be 
uucredible that, having encouraged thestassassination of the 
chiefs, he should have boldly denied it to the veryman whom, 
directly or indirectly, he had employed to hire the assassins. 
On a question so grave and solemn as this, it is to be 
lamented that the judgment of the historian, after all con- 
flicting evidence has been weighed and sifted, should be 
merely of an inferential character. The inference is, that_ 
whilst not wholly ignorant of the offers of head-money, 
which John Conolly, living with,and probably acting under 
the directions of Shah Soojah, was putting forth, through 
the agency of Mohun Lal, the Envoy neither suggested, 
nor actively encouraged, these “ bloody instructions,’ on 
which such severe comments have been passed. It has 
been seen that he was prepared to offer rewards in the 
name of the King, for the apprehension of the principal 
rebels ; and in the heat and excitement of active warfure, 
it is hardly probable that, if these men had been appre- 
hended, their offences would have been subjected to a fair 
and impartial judicial inquiry. Macnaghten, indeed, stated 
that he would recommend his Majesty to “execute them.” 
Such passive complicity as this, when all the circum- 
stances by which Macnaghten was environed are fairly 
estimated, cannot be severely censured. We can only 
arrive at a just decision, in a case of so unprecedented a 
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charactcr as this, by weighing well all the difhculties which 
surrounded, all the responsibilities that weighed upon, and 
all the temptations that beset the Envoy If so sw- 
rounded, so weighed upon, so beset, he did not actively 
interfere to arrest the questionable measures of others, 
which seemed to offe. some means of escape f1om the perils 
which hemmed in the British army—an army fearfully 
sacrificed by the feebleness of the mulitary chiefys—lI con- 
fess that I cannot see that he yielded more readily to 
temptation than any other man of high honom would have 
done, when begirt with such fiery trial 

But it 1s a relief*to turn aside fiom the consideration of 
such a question, even to the recoid of the umbecility of out 
military leaders and the suffexmgs of our unhappy troops. 
—On the Ist of December there were supplics for barely 
eight days’ consumption in store The camp followeis 
were receiving half a pound of barley a day The 
cattle were without piovende: It was necessary to keep 
them from absolute starvation by supplymg them with 
the twigs, the lghter branches, and the bark of trees. 
Some small quantities of wheat were taken from the troops 
to feed the cattle used in the guns In this conjuncture, 
Elphinstone, who met every difficulty more than half way, 
and who was not likely, therefore, to be silent at such a 
time as this, wrote on the Ist of November, to the Envoy, 
saying that there was no Boosa (bran), for the cattle, and 
that they had been obliged to give the mountam tram 
yaboos some wheat to keep them alive “I hope, there- 
fore,” he added, “your negotiation may piosper, a» cir- 
cumstances are becoming extremely critical, little has 
been done in the way of purchase this mormng I don't 
wish to croak, but think it mght that you should be kept 
constantly informed of the real state of things Suixty- 
five maunds 1s all that has been got in today, twelve 
maunds yesterday.” 
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On the same day, Captain Johnson impressed upon 
the Envoy that there was no time to be lost—that if a 
retreat on Jellalabad were to be determined upon, it 
should be determined upon at once, as it would be 
necessary to take provisions for five days with the retreat- 
ing force. The Envoy assented to this; but, ever eager 
to clutch at any hoyie, however slender, of deferring the 
dreadful day of surrender, he added, “Let us wait two 
days longer—something may turn up.” 

The two days passed, and nothing turned up. So the 
military authoritics continued to press upon the Envoy, 
with oft-repeated urgent recommendations, for a speedy 
conclusion of a treaty with the enemy, enabling the 
British troops in safety to evacuate the country. But 
still the Envoy clung to the hope that something might 
be evolved in our favour; and delayed, in spite of their 
importunities from day to day, the dreadful hour of sur- 
render. The General knew that his troops were not to be 
trusted. The Envoy knew this equally well ; but, more 
jealous of the honour of his country, more hopeful and 
more courageous, he was unwilling to fling away a single 
chance which the wheel of time might throw up in his 
favour. In that great chapter of accidents, however, to 
which he so bravely turned, were written down only 
further disasters and degradations. On the 4th of De- 
cember, the enemy, in open day, burnt the bridge which 
the English had thrown over the Caubul River, a quarter 

a mile from the cantonments. On the day after the 
calamitous action of the 23rd of November, the insurgents 
had begun to destroy it, and now they completed the 
work of destruction. They burnt it exultingly before the 
faces of our troops, who were lining the ramparts and 
looking idly on, as though there were no dishonour in 
endurance. The bridge was of little use at that season 
of the year, for the stream was fordable—but it was a 
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burning disgrace to the military authorities, that with 
5000 British troops at their command, and with the 
ramparts of the cantonments bristling with guns, they 
should have suffered such an insult as this to be flung in 
their face. 

The following day was one also of humiliation. Ma- 
homed Sheriff's fort, which was garrisoned by a party 
of European and Native troops, was abandoned on the 
6th of December. The enemy, a day or two before, had 
endeavoured to blow open the gate with powder-bags, but 
had not succeeded in the attempt. They might have 
spared themselves the trouble of the effort and the dis- 
credit of the failure. On the 6th of December, a very 
small party of the enemy, unperceived by the garrison, 
contrived to climb up the walls of the fort, from the direc- 
tion of the King’s garden. They had no sooner shown 
their heads at the window of the room where our men 
were sitting, than both Europeans and natives, panic- 
struck and bewildered, escaped over the opposite wall, 
and, abandoning their bedding, arms, and ammunition, fled 
into the cantonments.* The fort was soon filled with the 
enemy. Not an effort was made to recapture it.t The 


* The garrison consisted of about 100 men, 40 being Europeans, 
under the command of Lieutenant Hawtrey, 37th N.I. Lady Sale 
says: ‘‘The Afghans planted their crooked sticks, which served them 
fur scaling ladders ; got up one by one; pulled out the mud (with 
which the window had been blocked up) and got in. A child witha 
stick might have repulsed them. The Europeans had their belts and 
accoutrements off, and the Sepoys the same. They all ran away as 
fast as they could! The 44th say that the 37th ran first, and as they 
were too weak they went too. Hawtrey says there was not a pin to 
choose—all cowards alike. After he was deserted by the men, he him- 
self threw six hand grenades before he followed them. ..... It 
was the most shameful of all the runaways that occurred.” 

+ Lady Sale says that the 44th wished to wipe out the stain on the 
name, as did the Sepoys also (the 37th N.I.). Lieutenant Hawtrey’s 
company volunteered to go with him and ‘take it without the assist 
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guns on the 1amparts played upon it all day long, and 
before evening one of the bastions crumbled to pieces 
under ow fire, but the British troops remamed mact've 
in the cantonments, submittmg paticntly to every new 
insult, as though disgiacc, now become habitual, had 
ceased to be a burden to them 

Anothe: blot was, at the same time, fixed upon the 
character of the unhappy tioops The 44th Queen’s 
regiment had supplied the details of the guaid for the 
protection of the cantonment bazaar They were now 
withdiawn unde: circumstances little calculated to raise 
the reputation of the corps, and some companies of the 
37th Native Infantry were sent to 1elieve them A brief 
Ictter on this subject, from the Gencral to the Envoy, 
supphes a painful commentary on the state of the tioops 
at this tre ‘“Threc compames of the 37th,” wrote 
Elphinstone, “have bcen oideied into the bazaar as a 
guard forit Shelton wishes a support of the 44th out- 
side If they have any sense of shame left, they must do 
better, and then ofhcers must exert themselves S 1s 
disposed to attribute the blame to the Sepoys—from all 
I hear, I fear unjustly , but this must be mquned into 
when we have time” 

While the tioops were thus, day afte: diy, becoming 
more and moe demoralised and incapable, under the 
destioyimg influence of feeble and fituous command, the 
General and the Envoy were in co1lespondence and com- 
munication 1elative to the course to be followed for the 
salvation of the British army and the British honour 
The General wiote what none knew bette: than the 


ance of any other troops” The General sent a message to the engineer 
officer (Lieutenant Sturt) asking if the fort was practicable and tenable 
—that 1s, whether our men could take it and holdit Sturts answer 
31s worth recording—‘‘ Practicable if the men will fight—tenable if they 
don’t run away.” 
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Envoy, that provisions had become miserably scarce, and 
that he could not see how, if they continued to hold out, 
they could possibly escape starvation. The Civilian 
replied that as, if they abandoned their position, they 
could not carry with them more than two days’ supplies, 
and that there were then, on the 5th of December, nine 
days’ supplies, on half rations, thera was no occasion for 
an immediate decision. He still hung upon the skirts of 
fortune, hoping that something might be written down, in 
the great chapter of accidents, in our favour. The thought 
of retreat was intolerable to him. All, he believed, even 
if no reinforcements came from Candahar, might yet be 
saved by a vigorous effort to concentrate the troops in the 
Balla Hissar. A retreat on Jellalabad, without terms, he 


‘declared to be impracticable. And if practicable, he said, 


it would “cover us with everlasting infamy.” Still 
believing in the fidelity of the King, and still, with all 
the generosity and the delicacy of a high-minded English 
gentleman, resolute not to sacrifice the interests or the 
honour of his Majesty, he pointed out that they could 
not take the King’s family with them, and that Shah 
Soojah would not stir without them. The internal 
jealousies and animosities of the chiefs rendered a retreat, 
under terms that would be respected, equally impracti- 
cable. So the Envoy contended that the only alternative 
which remained, and that the most safe as it was the most 
honourable,,was to send the sick and wounded under cover 
of the night to the Balla Hissar, and then, having 
destroyed all the ordnance and stores that they could nct 
take with them, to fight their way to the citadel. 

Having written this to the General, Macnaghten visited 
him, and again urged his opinion, with equal earnestness 
in oral discourse. Another project suggested itself to Mac- 
naghten. Might it not be possible to obtain provisions by 
force from some of the surrounding villages? A night- 
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attack might be made on Deh-Hadjee, or a similar enter- 
prise undertaken against Killa Bolundee. But the 
General had no taste for night attacks or enterprises of any 
kind. He was full only of objections. The Envoy took 
his departure, disappointed and dispirited, and soon after- 
wards received a letter from Elphinstone, arraying a 
host of obstacles to the success of all the suggested efforte 
for the maintenance of the national honour, and staggering 
at last to the conclusion that there was nothing to be 
done but to enter into what he called “honourable 
terms.” * 

And now matters were at their worst. To what depths 
of humiliation our unhappy force had sunk, and with what 
indignation the Envoy regarded a state of things which 
he was powerless to avert or to remedy, a letter, written 
about this time to Captain Macgregor, painfully declares. 
“Our troops,” wrote Macnaghten, “are behaving like 
a pack of despicable cowards, and there is no spirit 
or enterprise left amongst us. The military authorities 
want me to capitulate, but this I am anxious to put off to 
the last moment. In the mean time we shall soon have 
to come to some decision, as we have only three days’ pro- 
vision for our troops, and nothing for our cattle. We are 
anxiously looking out for reinforcements from Candahar. 
We have rumours of their approach, but nothing as yet 


authentic.” 
But the direst peril was that of starvations which had 


now become imminent. The wretched camp-followers were 
living upon the carcases of the camels which had been 
starved to death. The trees in cantonments had been 
stripped of all their bark and light branches to supply 
provender to the cattle, and were now all bare and 


* The letters to which reference is here made will be found in the 
Appendix. 
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useless, The commissariat officers, Boyd and Johnson, 
wrote a joint letter to the General, stating that, after much 
fruitless exertion, they had been compelled to adopt the 
opinion that provisions were no longer obtainable by 
purchase. It was their duty, they said, “to report, from 
personal knowledge of the country to the north or north- 
east of cantonments, the utter impossfbility of obtaining, 
either by force or otherwise, the smallest quantity of grain 
or forage of any kind within a distance of from three to 
four miles ; and, further, that within this space the whole 
of the forts, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two, 
have been evacuated by the inhabitants, and more or less 
destroyed by the eneray.” 

Again Macnaghten and Elphinstone took counsel to- 
gether on that 8th of December, and again they parted to 
give their opinions the shape of official correspondence. 
It had now become absolutely necessary that they should 
determine upon the course to be pursued, for good or for 
if. Returned to his quarters, therefore, the Envoy wrote 
the following letter to the General, to bring the question 
to an official issue :-— 


8th Dec., 1841. 

SIR, 

With reference to the conversation I had the honour to hold 
with you this morning, I have to request that you will be so good 
as to state, for my information, whether or no I am right in con- 
sidering it as your opinion that any further attempt to hold out 
against the enemy would merely have the effect of sacrificing both 
His Majesty and ourselves, and that the only alternative left is to 
negotiate for our safe retreat out of the country on the most favour- 
able terms possible. I understood you to say to-day that all our 
cattle are starving, and that we have not more than three days’ 
provision, half-rations left for our men, whilst the difficulties of 
procuring more appear to you to be insurmountable. 

It must be remembered that we hear rumours of the approach of 
reinfoxcements from Candahar, though nothing in an authentic 
shape has yet reached us on this subject, 

W. H. Macyvacutrn. 
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To this letter General Elphinstone sent back an answer, 
signed also by the three senior officers under his command 
—Brigadiers Shelton and Anquetil, and Colonel Chambers, 
who were that morning in council with their chief : 


Caubul, 8th Dec., 1841. 


¢ 


Sr, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 

of this day’s date, requesting me to state, for your information, 

whether or not it be my opinion that any further attempt to hold 

out against the enemy would merely have the effect of sacrificing 

both His Majesty and ourselves, and that the only alternative left is 

to negotiate for our safe retreat out of the country on the most 
favourable terms possible. 

In reply, I beg to state that my opinion is that the present situa- 
tion of the troops here is such, from the want of provisions and the 
impracticability of procuring more, that no time ought to be lost in 
entering into negotiations for a safe retreat from the country. 

As regards the troops at Candahar, and the rumours of their 
approach to our assistance, I should be sorry, in the absence of all 
authentic information, to risk the sacrifice of the troops here by 
waiting for their arrival, when we are ignorant even of their having 
commenced their march, and are reduced to three days’ supply of 
provision for our Sepoys at half-rations, and almost entirely without 
forage for our horses and cattle. 

Our number of sick and wounded in hospital exceeds 600, and 
our means for their transport is far from adequate, owing to the 
death by starvation of so many of our camels; from the same cause 
also we shall be obliged at this inclement season to leave the tents 
and bedding behind with such a march before us. 

As regards the King, I must be excused entering upon that point 
of your letter, and leave its consideration to your better judgment 
and knowledge; but I may be allowed to say that it little becomes 
me, a8 commanding the British troops in Afghanistan, to regard the 
necessity of negotiating in any other light than as concerns their 
honour or welfare, both of which I should be answerable for by a 
further stay here, after the sudden and universal rebellion which 
has taken place throughout the dominions. 

The whole of the grain and forage in our vicinity is exhausted, 
and the defence of this extensive and ill-situated cantonment will 
not admit of distant expeditions to obtain supplies from the 
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wtiongly fortified dwellings of an aimed and hostile population, our 
present numbers being insufficient for 1ts defence, and obliging the 
whole of the troops to be almost consiintly under arms 
In conclusion, I can only repeat my opinion that you should lose 
no time 1n ente1lng into negotiations 
W K_ ELpaivstone, Mayor Gen, 
Commanding in Afghanistan. 
I concur in the above opmuons 
J. Sartton, Bgadier 
In a military point of view, I concur in th above 
W ANQUETIL, Buigadier, 
Commanding Shah Soojah’s Forces. 
I also concur 
8 Caawsers, Lieut Col, 
Commanding Cavalry. 


Stul shrmking from the dreadful thought of surrender, 
Macnaghten, soon afte: the 1ecerpt of this letter, went 
over to the General’s quarters, and wrung fiom him a 
rcluctant promise to make one more attempt to secure 
*supplies, by w expedition agumst one of the forts or 
villages in which they were known to be stored A council 
of wai was held that evening 1t the General’s quarters. 
The Envoy was present at the meeting The commuis- 
sariat officers were also in attendance There was a long 
and stormy discussion At length it was determined that 
on the followmg morning 1 detachment of infantry and 
civalry, with a gun, should be despatched, accompanied 
by Captain Johnson, to the village of Khoja Rewash. 
some four milcs from cantonments, where it was believed 
that a considerable supply of gram was stored The 
village was to be surprised before daybreak The mnhabi 
tants were to be called upon to sell then gram, and, m 
the event of their acquiescence, Captai Johnson was to 
purchase it But in the event of their refusal, the village 
was to be carned by assault, and the gram taken by force. 
The detachment was to start at two o'clock, and, that 


there might be no delay in the departure of the force, 
£2 
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cvery preparation was to be made before that hour, and 
the troops were to be under arms for an immediate 
march 

The appomtcd hour artived Captain Johnson was 
ready to accompany the detachment The troops weie 
unde: aims , but no, preparations had been made for their 
departure A biidge was to have been laid down foi the 
passage of the caxaliy and artillery, and covered with 
straw, that no noiwe might be made to 1ouse the suspl- 
cions of the enemy , but at two o'clock no orders had been 
issued, and it was evident that there were doubts and 
embairassments tu impede the progregs of the expedition. 
Something was wrong, and it became known at last that 
the enterprise was discoveied to be a dangerous one The 
enemy were in force in the dilapidated village of Beh- 
meru, and so, just as day began to dawn, the enterprise 
was altogether abandoned 

In the course of the day intelligence of a cheering cha 
racter was received fiom Jellalabad Salc’s little garrison 
had sallied out and gallantly defeated the enemy It was 
hoped bj the Envoy and a few others, who were turnmg 
then eyes i every direction, straming to catch even the 
faintest 1ay of hope, that the improved aspect of affaus at 
Jellalabad would mduce the military authorities to make 
new efforts to maimtan their position But all hope of 
this hind was soon dissipated The General, fearful of 
the encouragement of such expectations, ‘addhessed an 
official letter to the Envoy, stating that the intelligence 
received from Sir R Sale did not, in his opimion, after the 
most mature consideration, so improve their situation as 
to alter the sentiments expressed in his letter of the pre- 
ceding day, as to the necessity of a treaty bemg entered 
into, if possible, with the enemy ; but he looked upon the 
arrival of this account of the success obtamed oyer the 
rebels as most opportune, for he considered that it could 
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not but prove highly advantageous in our negotiations. 
The General could only see in the chee1mg news fiom 
Jellalabad another reason for entermg into terms with the 
enemy 

All this time the Envoy had becn anxiously looking for 
tidings of the advance of the force, under Colonel Mac- 
Jaren, which had been despatched from Candahai The 
communications with that place had been so completely 
cut off, that 1t was not until the 10th of Decomber that 
Macnaghten received intelligence from Colonel Palmer, 
who commanded the gartison at Ghuznec, that there was 
little prospect of* Maclaien’s biigide makmg good 1ts 
march to Caubul The inclemency of the weather and 
the loss of baggage-cattle had been so great, that Maclaren, 
struggling on with difficulty, was dieadmg the necessity 
of a ictrograde move The Envoy had been cage: to 
hold out so long as the least hope rem>med of 1ccerving 
succom fiom the westwaid That hope was now rapidly 
wanmg The piovisions in cantonmcnts were almost 
wholly exhausted On the moinmg of the 11th there was 
just food enough for the day’s consumption of the fightmg 
men The camp followeis were starving Food was not 
to be obtamed by purchase, for the willagers would not 
sell , food was not to be obtained by fighting, for the sol- 
diers would not fight. Macnaghten had urged the nobler 
course, until 1epeated disappomtments had made him 
despan of military success Theic was now, indeed, 
nothing left to him but to ncgotiate with tle enemy, o1 to 
suffer the foice m cantonments to yesh by the slow 
process of staivation befoie lis fue He had sucgested 
every other cowise to no purpose He h d icsisted the 
importunities of the military authorities, climow ng for 
surrender, until there were no pircvisivis mn st ce for the 
mouiow, and uo hope of replenishing ow cmpty giranaries 
He could not now any longer resist , so he drew out the 
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rough draft of a treaty, and met the Afghan chiefs in 
conference. 

The meeting took place at the distance of about a mile 
from the cantonments, on the banks of the Caubul river. 
Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie ee 
the Envoy, with a few troopers of the body-guard as 
escort. The chiefs of all the principal tribes in the coun- 
try were present. Among the leading men assembled 
were Mahomed Akbar Khan, Oosman Khan, Sultan Ma- 
homed Khan, Mahomed Sheriff, Mahomed Shah Khan, 
and Khoda Buksh Khan, Ghilzye. The first salutations 
over, the Envoy drew forth the draft. treaty he had pre- 
pared, and read in Persian the following articles, with 
their preamble, to the assembled chiefs : 


Whereas it has become apparent from recent events that the con- 
.tinuance of the British army in Afghanistan for the support of Shah 
Soojah-ool-Moolk is displeasing to the great majority of the Afghan 
nation ; and whereas the British Government had no other object in. 
sending troops to this country than the integrity, happiness, and 
welfare of the Afghans, and, therefore, it can have no wish to remain 
when that object is defeated by its presence; the following condi- 
tions have been agreed upon between Sir W. H. Macnaghten, Bart., 
Envoy and Minister at the Court of Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk for the 
British Government on the one part, and by Sirdar [ | for the 
Afghan nation on the other part. 

ist. The British troops now at Caubul will repair to Peshawur 
with all practical expedition, and thence return to India, 

2nd. The Sirdars engage that the British troops shall be un- 
molested in their journey, shall be treated with all honour, and 
receive all possible assistance in carriage and provisions. 


Here, Akbar Khan, with characteristic impetuosity, 
interrupted the Envoy, saying that there was no need to 
furnish our force with supplies, as there was no impedi- 
ment to their marching on the morrow. The other chiefs 
rebuked him for this interference. The remainder of the 
treaty was then read, as follows, without any further 


a 
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uncourteous interruptions ; and, this ebullition over, the 
young Barukzye himself subsided into repose.* 


3rd. The troops now at Jellalabad shall receive orders to retire 
to Peshawur, so soon as the envoy-and-minister is satisfied that their 
progress will be uninterrupted. 

Ath. The troops now at Ghuznee will follow, wid Caubul, to 
Peshawur, a8 soon a8 arrangements can be anade for their journey 
in safety. 

5th. The troops now at Candahar, or elsewhere within the limits 
of Afghanistan, will return to India, either vié Caubul or the Bolan 
Pass, as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made, and the 
season admits of marching. 

6th. The stores and property of whatever description formerly 
belonging to Ameer D8st Mahomed Khan will be reatored. 

7th. All property belonging to British officers which may be left 
behind in Afghanistan will be carefully preserved and sent to India 
as opportunities may offer. 

8th. Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk will be allowed either to remain in 
Afghanistan on a suitable provision for his maintenance, not being 
under one lakh of rupees per annum, or to accompany the British 
troops on their return to India. 

9th. All attention and respect will be paid ta such of the Shah’s 
family as may be unable to accompany him, and they shall be per- 
mitted to occupy thcir present place of residence in the Balla Hissar 
until their return to India, should the Shah resolve in accompanying 
the British troops. 

10th. On the safe arrival of the British troops at Peshawur, 
arrangements will be immediately made for the return to Afghan- 
istan of the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, his family, and all other 
Afghans detained in India. 

11th. So soqn as the Ameer with his family shall reach Peshawur, 
on their return to Caubul, the family of the Shah shall be allowed 
to return towards India. 

12th. For the due fulfilment of the above conditions four respect- 
able British officers will be left in Caubul as hostages, and will be 
allowed to return to India on the arrival of the Ameer and his 
family at Peshawur. 


* It is said that Akbar Khan proposed to seize the Envoy at this 
meeting, but that the other chiefs were adverse to the proceeding. Ido 
not know whether this story rests upon good authority. 
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18. Sirdar Mahomed Akbar Khan, Sirdar Mahomed Oosman 
Khan, and such other chiefs of influence as may be so disposed, will 
accompany the British troops to Peshawur. 

14th. Notwithstanding the retirement of the British troops from 
Afghanistan, there will always be friendship between that nation 
and the English, so much so that the Afghans will contract no 
alliance with any other foreign power without the consent of 
the English, for whose assistance they will look in the hour of 
need. 

15th. Should it hereafter be the desire of the Afghan nation, and 
the British Government to consent thereto, a British resident at 
Caubul may be appointed to keep up the friendly communication 
between the two governments, but without interfering in any way 
with the internal administration of Afghanistan. 

16th. No one is to be molested on account of any part he may 
have taken in the late contest ; and any person desirous of going 
to India with the British troops shall be permitted to do so. 

17th. From the date on which these articles are agreed, the 
Sirdars above named undertake that the British troops shall be 
supplied with provisions on rendering payment for the same. 

18th. All British officers and troops who may be unable from 
any cause, to quit Afghanistan immediately shall be treated with all - 
honour and respect, and receive every assistance until the state of 
the season and of their preparations admits of their departure. 


The conference lasted two hours. The terms of the 
treaty were discussed with as much calmness and mode- 
ration as could have been expected, and its main stipu- 
lations were agreed to by the assembled chiefs. It was 
resolved that the British troops should evacuate their 
cantonments within three days, and that® the chiefs 
should, in the meanwhile, send in provisions for their 
use. The meeting broke up, and Captain Trevor accom- 
panied the Khans to the city, “as a hostage for the 
sincerity of the Envoy.” 

It is scarcely necessary to write anything in vindica- 
tion of the conduct of Macnaghten with respect to this 
early treaty. His vindication is to be found in the pre- 
ceding correspondence with the military chiefs. But a 
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few pregnant sentences, in which ne has himself recorded 
the circumstances under which he was at last induced 
to throw himself upon the forbearance of the enemy, 
ought to be laid before the reader, embodying as they 
do the Envoy’s own justification of his conduct. “The 
whole country,” he wrote in his unfinished report, “as 
far as we could learn, had risen in rebellion; our com- 
munications on all sides were cut off ; almost every public 
officer, whether paid by ourselves or his Majesty, had 
declared for the new governor, and by far the greater 
number even of his Majesty’s domestic servants had 
deserted him. Wehad been fighting forty days against 
very superior numbers, under most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, with a deplorable loss of valuable lives, and 
in a day or two we must have perished from hunger, to 
say nothing of the advanced season of the year and the 
extreme cold, from the effects of which our native troops 
. were suffering severely. I had been repeatedly apprised 
by the military authorities that nothing could be done 
with our troops; and I regret to add that desertions to 
the enemy were becoming of frequent occurrence among 
our troops. The terms I secured were the best obtain- 
able, and the destruction of fifteen thousand human beings 
would little have benefited our country, whilst the govern- 
ment would have been almost compelled to avenge our 
fate at whatever cost. We shall part with the Afghans 
as friends, and I feel satisfied that any government which 
may be established hereafter will always be disposed to 
cultivate a good understanding with us. A retreat with- 
out terms would have been impracticable. It is true, that 
by entering into terms, we are prevented from undertaking 
the conquest of the entire country—a measure which, from 
my knowledge of the views of government, I feel con- 
vinced would never be resorted to even were the means at 
hand. But such a project, in the present state of our 
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Indian finances, and the requisitions for troops in various 
quarters, J knew could not be entertained.” * 

I wish that it were not more difficult to acquit the 
military chiefs. General Elphinstone’s correspondencg 
contains what he conceived to be a justification of his 
conduct in urging Macnaghten to capitulate. Brigadier 
Shelton has left upon record a statement of which it is 
only just to his memory that it should have the full 
credit : “The great extent of cantonments,” he wrote in 
the narrative drawn up by him at Buddeeabad, “and 
defenceless nature of the ramparts (an officer having 
actually ridden over them), effectually compromised our 
force, by the necessity to watch and protect every foot of 
the works, from their extreme weakness, and the conse- 
quent danger of sending out a force of sufficient strength 
to ensure victory, against a numerous enemy flushed with 
success, while our troops were disheartened, on half-rations 
of parched wheat, and harassed and worn out from con-| 
stant duty on the ramparts, whose weakness required 
their presence night and day, exposed to excessive cold by 
night, with little covering and less comfort. The great 
oversight: of neglecting to bring in provisions for the winter 
could not be remedied. The impossibility of procuring 
them by force in a country studded with forts, every one 
of which required a regular attack, was apparent to all. 
The Ricka-bashee Fort, close to cantonments, cost us 
200 men. What must distant ones not haVe cost us— 
sniped the whole way out and home by long rifles out of 
range of our fire, through snow, with the thermometer at 
zero? There was nothing under such circumstances dis- 
honourable in a necessary retreat, which might have been 
effected before the snow fell, and whilst there were a few 
days’ provisions in store, with some hope of success. Had 


* Unfinished Report of Su W. H. Macnaghten.—[ MS. Records.] 
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provisions been stored in cantonments for the winte1, the 
troops would have been in better heart, and 1esistance 
made until timely assistance should arnve The party at 
Jellalabad was more favoured, both m piovisions and a 
mole congeniil climate ’ 

Posterity will not accept such apologies as these That 
‘dufficulties and dangers of no common kind beset the path 
of the military commanders in those Caubul cantonments 
is not to be gainssid + But war is made of difficulties and 
dangers It is the glory of the soldier to live in the midst 
of them, and to do his best to overcome them Elphin- 
stone and Shelton wete sent to Caubul to face difficulties 
and dangers, not to turn awiy from them The existence 
of the evils here set forth in such formidable array 1s not 
questioned 01 doubted Some at least of them were the 
growth of our own we thness , for difficulties not met with 
cneigy and decision ue wouderfully 1cproductive They 
thicken around the wavermg and mesolute If, on the 
10th of December, Elphinstone and Shelton, after bravely 
stiuggling, throughout six long peril laden weeks, against 
the difficulties which were tlionging around them, had at 
last succumbed to then pressure, they would have been 
cntitled to the 1espect, no less than to the pity, of the 
wotld But it was not so much that the cucumstances 
were strong, 1s that the men were weak As early as the 
5th of Novembe:—thiee days after the first outbreak of 
the insurrectien—Elphinstone had begun to think and tc 
write about terms Shelton was not much behind him in 
hus 1ecommendations of the same ignoble course ‘hey 
were both of them biase men In any other situation, 
though the physical infirmities of the one, and the cankcred 
vanity, the dogmatical perverseness of the other, might 
have in some measure detracted from their efficiency as 
military commanders, I believe that they would have 
exhibited sufficient constancy and comage to rescuc our 
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army from utter destruction, and the British name from 
indelible reproach. But in the Caubul cantonments they 
were miserably out of place. They seem to have been 
sent there, by superhuman intervention, to work out the 
utter ruin and prostration of an unholy policy by ordinary 
human means. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that the chief conduct of our 
military operations, in this critical conjuncture, should 
have been in the hands of two men so utterly unlike each 
other, and yet so equal in their incapacity for such com- 
mand, I believe it be no exaggeration to affirm, that 
there were not in India two men of the same high rank 
equally unfitted by circumstance and by character for the 
command of the Caubul army. The one had everything 
to learn ; the other had everything to unlearn. Elphin- 
stone knew nothing of the native army. Shelton was 
violently prejudiced against it. Elphinstone, in a new 
and untried position, had no opinion of his own, but flung 
himself upon the judgment of any one with confidence 
enough to form and express one. Shelton, on the other 
hand, was proud of his experience, and obstinately wedded 
to his own opinions. Opposition irritated and enfeebled 
him. To overrule and to thwart him at the commence- 
ment of an enterprise entrusted to his charge was to 
secure its ignominious failure. Whether by accident or 
by design, he gencrally contrived to demonstrate the 
soundness of his own judgment, by being disastrously 
beaten in every attempt to carry out the projects forced 
upon him by the preponderating counsels of others. Had 
Shelton exerciscd the chief military control, though he 
might have committed some errors, he would probably 
have distinguished himself more than in the secondary 
position which he was compelled to occupy. On him was 
thrown the burden of the executive duties. Whilst others 
«verruled his opinions, he was made responsible for the 
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success of enterprises agaist which he protested, and with 
which he was the last man in the country heartily to 
identify himself under circumstances so irritatimg and 
depressnmg It would have been impossible, indeed, to 
have brought together two men so individually disqualified 
for their positions—so inefficient in themselves, and so 
doubly mefficient in combmation Each made the other 
worse. The only pomt on which they agreed was, un- 
happily, the one on which it would have been well if they 
had differed They agiced in urging the Envoy to 
capitulate. There was a curse upon them that clouded 
their brains and made faint their hearts, and moved them 
to seek safety in a course at once the most discreditable 
and the most perilous of all that opened out before them, 
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CHAPTER I. 
[December, 1841 ]} 


Preparations for the Retreat—Evacuation of the Balla Hissar—Pro- 
gress of the Negotiations—Continued Delay—Variations of the 
Treaty—Demgns of the Envoy—Overtures of Mahomed Akbar 
Khan—Death of Sir Wiliam Macnaghten—His Ch nacter 


AND now began preparations for the 1etreat Orders 
weie dispatched to the Balla Hissar for the evacuation of 
that position by the British troops , and it was said that 
mn two days the whole force would be moving towards 
the British provinces. Doubtful of om good faith, the 
chiefs withheld the promised supphes , but small quanti- 
tres of grain were procurcd fiom the Balla Hissar, In the 
meanwhile, though ow: commussariat stole rooms were 
cinpty, our mulitary magazincs were full There was a 
scramble among the soldiers for new arms and accoutre- 


* The General had announced, as carly as the 6th of November, that 
his ammunition was failing him, but on the 13th of December the 
magazine was so well supplied that he ordeied 1t to be served out to 
the camp-followers The Balla Hissar had, in the meanwhile, been 
hberally farmshed from cantonments. 
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mcuts , and even the camp-followers, to whom ammuni- 
tion was served out by orders of the General, came in for 
a share of the spoil 

The Balla Hissar was evacuated by the British troops 
on the 13th of December Akbar. Khan had pledged 
himself to conduct the party safely to cantonments. 
Gram was of unspeakable value at this time, but time 
was valuable too In our efforts to save the former we 
lost the latter There were 1600 maunds of wheat to be 
conveyed to cantonments, and the packing and loading 
were more than a days work. Great as had been the 
exertions of the cemmssanat officer, and worthy of all 
praise, Major Ewart was compelled to break i upon his 
labou1s, and move off his force, before the baggage-cattle 
were 1eady to start with then precious loads It was six 
o’cloch in mid-winter, very dark, and bitterly cold, when the 
troops began to mazch slowly out of the Balla Hissar 
Akbai Khan and his followeis had Leen for some time in 
readiness to escort them to cantonments , and now it was 
whispcred among the King’s people that a trap had been 
laid for the destruction of the force, and that not a man 
would reach his destination Major Ewart moved out his 
men , and the party had scarcely cleared the gate when a 
1ush, 1t was said, was made by some of Akbar Khan’s jezail- 
chees to obtain admittance to the Balla Hissar The gates 
were immediately closed , the King’s troops on the walls 
opened a smart fire of musketry on fmends and on foes 
alike Then followed a shower of grape, striking down 
vome cf our Sepoys, and creating no little dismay and con- 
fusion in our ranks 

The Seeah Sungh hills, along the base of which lay the 
1 ad between the Balla Hissar and the cantonments, were 
bristling with Ghilzye banditt: At that late hour, Akbar 
Khan declared that it would be almost impossible to 
icstiaim them, and that therefore, if the British force would 
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secure its safety, it must abstam from prosecuting its 
march towards cantonments until he had made arrange. 
ments with the chiefs—in fact, that 1t must halt till the 
morrow On that dark, frosty December night this was, 
indeed, a discouraging announcement The troops were 
halted on low marshy ground, under the walls of the fort. 
The ground was white with the hoar frost The air was 
bitingly cold They would have lit fires and clustered 
around them, but there was no fuel in their reach They 
had no tents They had no bedding They had no food 
They were every mmute expecting to be attacked by the 
enemy. In this cheerless, miserable state they could do 
nothing but stand, or walk about, looking for the rising of 
the morning star* The night was a long one, but it came 
to a close at last The miseries of the darkness were now 
to be succeeded by the perils of the dawn They were 
only about six hundred strong, and the road was mnfested 
by thousands of the enemy They had nothmg on which 
to depend but the good faith of Akbar Khan and their own 
steadiness and courage Happily the former did not fail 
them Akbar Khan did not play the traitor The rea 
guaid was molested by a party of Afghans, and the Sirdar 
himself, with a few followers, galloped mto the midst of his 
hostile countrymen, and threatened to cut down all who 
dared to oppose the progress of the detachment About 
ten o’clock the force reached cantonments in safety, but 
“thoroughly exhausted with hungei and fatigue ”t 

It has been stated, that when on the evening of the 
13th of December the British troops moved out of the 
Balla Hissar, an attempt was made by some of the fol- 
lowers of Ahbar Khan to obtain admittance It has been 


* At the suggestion of Ineutenant Conolly they endeavoured to 
obtain re admittance to the Balla Hissar, but were fired upon by the 
garrison, who had been ordered by the King to admit no one. 

+ Narzatewe of Lreutenant Melville 
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said that it was the Sirdar’s‘object to seize the gate, so as 
to admit the main body of his followers, and to carry the 
place by storm. It has been surmised, also, that the 
Sirdar delayed the march of Major Ewart’s detachment, 
hoping that the gates of the Balla Hissar would be re- 
opened to the British troops ; and that then, under cover 
of the night, his followers might force an entrance into 
the place.* A very different account of this incident, 
however, has been left on record by the Envoy himself. 
“On the 13th of December,” he wrote, “it was agreed 
upon that our troops should evacuate the Balla Hissar, 
and return to the cantonment, whilst the Barukzyes should 
have a conference with his Majesty, with a view to his 
retaining the nominal powers of sovereignty, they, for 
their own security, placing a guard of their own in the 
upper citadel. No sooner, however, had our troops left 
the Balla Hissar, than his Majesty, owing to some panic 
or misunderstanding, ordered the gate to be shut, and the 
proposed conference was thereby prevented. So offended 
were the Barukzyes, that they determined never to offer 
his Majesty the same terms again. In explanation of his 
conduct, his Majesty states that the party whom the 
Barukzyes desired to introduce was not the party which 
had been agreed upon.”+ This was, probably, one of the 
last sentences ever penned by Sir William Macnaghten. 
It closes the fragment of the official report found in his 
writing-desk after his death. 

The treaty read by the Envoy at the conference on the 
11th .of December contained an article involving the 
formal abdication of Shah Soojah. The restoration of the 
Barukzye Sirdars to their old principalities was, at that 
time, decreed by both contracting parties ; but the meet- 
ing had scarcely broken up, when some of the Douranee 


* Eyres Journal. + MS. Records. 
Vou. II. U 
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chiefs, jealous of the power of the Barukzyes, which had 
ever been put forth to the injury and depression of the 
tribes, recoiled from this perilous stipulation, and began 
to think of the retention of the King, at all events as a 
puppet and a name.* On the following day it was pro- 
posed by the chiefs that Shah Soojah should remain on 
the throne, on condition of his intermarrying his daugh- 
ters with the leading Afghan Sirdars, and vesting the 
Wuzeership in the family of the Barukzyes. It was stipu- 
lated also that the King, whose love of pomp and ceremony 
was one of his besetting infirmities, and who had excited 
the indignation of many of the chiefs by his haughty 
bearing towards them, should dispense with some of the 
regal formalities which had given them so great offence. 
The proposal, sanctioned by the British minister, was for- 
mally made to the Shah. There was the loss of his king- 
dom on the one side ; there was the loss of some regal 
dignity on the other. The King hesitated ; then yielded 
a reluctant assent ; and a few days afterwards withdrew it 
altogether. His pride and his fear both deterred him 
from forming such an alliance with the chiefs. He was 
unwilling so to sully the purity of the royal blood ; and he 
could not trust to the good faith of the Sirdars after the 
departure of his British allies. And so the treaty with 
the Barukzye chiefs reverted to its original shape, and 
the Shah determined to return to the British provinces, 
from which he had never yet cmerged without plunging 
into new disasters. 


* Mohun Lal says that this was the Envoy’s design. ‘‘This agree- 
ment,” he wrote in a letter to Mr. Colvin, ‘‘ which the Envoy had 
prudently made to create dissension, disappointed all the Douranee 
rebels, &c., who were alarmed at the return of the Dost. They 
immediately began to communicate with the Shah, and assured him 
to take his side, which, in fact, was the object of the Envoy.”—[MS. 
Records. } 
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The stipulations of the treaty were now to be brought 
into effect. But mutual distrust existed between the 
parties, and each was unwilling to give the other any 
advantage by being the first to act up to the obligations 
that it imposed. The British authorities called upon the 
chiefs to send in the provisions which they had under- 
taken to supply ; and the chiefs called upon the British 
authorities to demonstrate the sincerity of their promises 
to retire from Afghanistan, by giving up the different forts 
which they occupied in the neighbourhood of cantonments, 
and by placing hostages in their hands. The question of 
the abandonment .of the forts was officially discussed 
between the Envoy and the General, and the result was 
an order for their cession.* 

No time was lost in carrying this arrangement into 
effect. Whatever dilatoriness may have been displayed 
on other occasions, there was no want of alacrity evinced 
when anything was to be yielded to the enemy. Our 
garrisons were specdily withdrawn from the forts, and 
the victorious insurgents duly placcd in possession of 
them. by four o'clock in the afternoon, the Afghan 
conquerors were sitting on the walls of these ceded forts, 
looking into the British cantunments, and joking over 
our discomfiture.t A brother of the Newab Zemaun 
Khan was sent in as a hostage on the part of the 
enemy ;{ and a small supply of attah was furnished to the 
troops. 

Provisions, however, came in very slowly ; and carriage 


* The correspondence upon [this subject will be found in’ the 
Appendix. 

+ Shelton was opposed to the cession of the forts. ‘On my opinion 
being asked,” he says, ‘I proncunced it injudicious, and it was 
declined ; but about two days afterwards the order was given, and I 
was directed to give up all.” —[ MS. Records.] 

+ It was thought, however, that there was too much disunion among 
the Afghans, at this time, to render the hostage-giving any kind of 

U2 
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was not sent in at all. There was a mixed crowd of 
robbers and fanatics swarming between the city and the 
cantonments, ever on the alert to intercept the supplies 
that were sent in either by the Sirdars or by private 
speculators. All kinds of outrages were committed, 
in the very face of our guards, and under the very 
muzzles of our guns; but not a shot was fired upon 
the plunderers. Our enemies, now become “our new 
allies,” were to be treated with all possible consideration. 
Nothing was to be done to interrupt the good feeling 
which was now said to have been established ; and so, 
whilst our troops were starving, the« military authorities 
suffered the grain so eagerly looked for by the wretched 
force to be swept away from them, under the very walls 
of cantonments, by a miserable rabble, whom a few rounds 
of grape would have scattered like a flock of sheep. 

This was a season of perilous procrastination. Both 
parties seemed anxious to postpone the day that was to 
witness the departure of the British force ; and each was 
suspicious of the good faith of the other. The chiefs 
withheld, from day to day, the provisions and the carriage- 
cattle, with which they had undertaken to facilitate our 
escape from Afghanistan ; and Macnaghten, hoping still 
against hope, and sanguine, even in the midst of every 
kind of discouragement, still thought that “something 
might turn up” to avert the humiliation of an enforced 
withdrawal from the country which we had entered with 
so much pomp and parade. It was still possible, he 
thought, that Maclaren’s brigade might make good its 
way to Caubul. It was not then known that it had 
retraced its steps to Candahar. 


security—inasmuch as the sacrifice of a hostage might have pleasec 
more than it offended. It was said by Sultan Jan, of the hostage now 
in our camp, ‘‘Oh! he is a dog of a man ; what should we have cared 


if you had killed him ?”—[Zieut. Melville’s Narrative. ] 
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Then snow began to fall. On the 18th of December, 
the doomed force looked out upon the new horror. From 
morning to evening prayer it fell with frightful perse- 
verance, and before sunset was lying many inches thick 
upon the ground. Our difficulties had now fearfully in- 
creased. Had the force been set in motion a few days 
before the first snow fall, and, moving lightly, pushed on 
by forced marches through the passes, it might have 
reached Jellalabad in safety. But now everything was 
against us. The elements were conspiring for our de- 
struction. It was more and more painfully obvious, every 
day, that the curse of God was brooding over the agents 
of an unrighteous policy. Whatever may have been the 
causes of that week’s delay—whether the bad faith of 
the chiefs, the irresolution of the Shah, or the reluctance 
of the British Envoy, it cut away from under us the 
last hope that remained of rescuing the British force 
from the annihilating dangers that hemmed it in on 
every side. 

The 22nd was now fixed upon as the day for the 
departure of the British troops. On the 19th, the Envoy 
and the General despatched letters to Ghuznee, Canda- 
har, and Jellalabad, ordering the evacuation of those 
positions. Money was given freely to the chiefs for cattle 
which was not sent in for our use; and it was believed 
that Mahomed Akbar was expending the treasure thus 
raised on the instruments of our destruction. “Our new 
allies” had become more insolent and defiant. As our 
difficulties thickened, their demands rose. All hope of 
succours from Candahar vanished on that 19th of De- 
cember, when intelligence of the return of Maclaren’s 
brigade was received by the Envoy. Macnaghten had 
clung to this chance, with desperate tenacity, to the last 
—and now he abandoned all hope of saving the reputa- 
tion of his country by beating the enemy im the field, 
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But he had not yet abandoned all hope of saving the 
reputation of his country by playing a game of dexterous: 
diplomacy, such as could only have been played against 
a number of disunited factions, almost as hostile to each 
other as to the common foe. It is not easy to group into 
one lucid and intetligible whole all the many shifting 
schemes and devices which distracted the last days of the 
Envoy’s career. It is probable that at this time he could 
have given no very clear account of the game which he 
was playing. He appears to have turned first to one 
party and then to another, eagerly grasping at every new 
combination that seemed to promise thore hopeful results 
than the last. His mind was by this time unhinged ;— 
his intellect was clouded ; his moral perceptions were 
deadened. The wonder is, not that he was pressed down 
at last by the tremendous burden of anxiety which had 
sate upon him throughout those seven long weeks of 
unparalleled suffering and disaster, but that he had borne 
up so long and so bravely under the weight. 

It seems, indeed, that Macnaghten, at this time, never 
knew, from one day to another, with whom he would 
eventually conclude a treaty for the extrication of the 
unhappy force from the perils that girt it around as with 
a ring of fire. He was throwing about money in all 
directions, and there were hungry claimants, pressing on 
now from one direction now from another, eager to turn 
the sufferings of the Feringhees to the best account, and 
to find the best market for their own influence and 
authority. He saw no honesty and sincerity among the 
chiefs ; he saw that they were all contending one against 
the other; every man thinking only of himself. He 
knew that they had failed in their engagements to him, 
and he doubted whether he was bound by the obliga- 
tions which he had contracted, or was free to negotiate 
with any one who was willing, and able, to offer or to 
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accept terms less degrading in themselves and less hkely 
to be violated. It was his general design to keep the 
different factions m a state of antagonism with each 
other, and to cling to the one best able to protect us 
from the malice of the rest But he could not determine, 
of the many combinations that could be formed, which 
was the best calculated to evolve a state of things most 
favourable to British mterests, and so he seems to have 
had more than one game in hand at the same time, and 
hardly to have known which was to be played out 

Ostensibly Macnaghten was at this time in treaty with 
the Barukzye paty But he was offermg at the same 
time large sums of money to the Ghilzyes and to the 
Kuzzilbashes to side with the Shah and the British , and 
if they had declared themselves openly on our side, he 
might hive thrown over the Barukzye alliance ‘“ You 
can tell the Ghilzyes and Khan Shereen,” he wrote on 
the 20th of December to Mohun Lal, “that after they 
have declared for his Majesty and us, and sent in 100 
kurwars of giain to cantonments, I shall be glad to give 
them a bond for five lakhs of rupees , and if Naib Sheriff 
18 satisfied that they will do so, he should advance to them 
as much money as he can I fear for Mahomed Shah 
that he 1s with Akbar, but you will know best You 
must let me know before sunrise, if possible, what 1s 
likely to be the effect of this proposal, as I must talk 
accordingly ¢o the Barukzyes, who have shown no dis- 
position to be honest To save time, you may tell Khan 
Shereen to correspond with the Shah, if there is a chance 
of success ” 

On the following day he wrote again to Mohun Lal, 
unfolding his views more distinctly with regard to the 
contemplated alliance with the Ghilzyes and the Kuzzil- 
bashes, out of which he still hoped that something might 
be evolved to avert the retreat which was so loathsome 
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to him. “In conversing,” he wrote, “with anybody, you 
must say distinctly that I am ready to stand by my 
engagement with the Barukzyes and other chiefs asso- 
ciated with them ; but that if any portion of the Afghans 
wish our troops to remain in the country, I shall think, 
myself at liberty to break the engagement which I have 
made to go away, which engagement was made believing 
it to be in accordance with the wishes of the Afghan 
nation. If the Ghilzyes and Kuzzilbashes wish us to stay, 
let them declare so openly in the course of to-morrow, 
and we will side with them. The best proof of their wish 
for us to stay is to send us a large quantity of grain this 
night—100 or 200 kurwars. If they do this, and make 
their salaam to the Shah early to-morrow, giving his 
Majesty to understand that we are along with them, I 
will write to the Barukzyes and tell them my agreement 
is at an end; but if they (Ghilzyes and Kuzzilbashes) are 
not prepared to go all lengths with us, nothing should be 
said about the matter, because the agreement I have 
made is very good for us.” 

An hour afterwards he wrote again to Mohun Lal, 
repeating all this in still more decided language, and 
declaring that if grain were obtained he should think 
himself “ at liberty to break his agreement of going away 
on Friday, because that agreement was made under the 
belief that all the Afghan people wished us to go away.” 
“ Do not let me appear in this matter,” he wrote, in con- 
clusion ; “say that | am ready to stand by my engage- 
ment, but that I leave it to the people themselves.” 
And again after the lapse of another hour, he wrote: 
«Tf any grain is coming in to-night, let me have notice 
of it a few minutes before. Anything that may be 
intended in our favour must appear before noon tos 


morrow.” 
Far better than any explanations that I could offer do 
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such words as these unfold the character of Macnaghten’s 
designs. The days on which they were written saw the 
Envoy in conference, near the banks of the canal, with 
Akbar Khan and a few chiefs of the Barukzye party. As 
time advanced, the Sirdars rose in their demands; and 
every new meeting witnessed the dictation of fresh terms. 
They called upon us to deliver up to them all our mili- 
tary stores and ammunition, and to surrender the married 
families as hostages for the fulfilment, on our part, of the 
conditions of the treaty. Then they demanded that 
Brigadier Shelton should be given over to them as a 
hostage ; but the Brigadier was unwilling to accept the 
duty, and the proposal was declined. The hostages given 
up on the 21st of December were Lieutenants J. B. 
Conolly, the Envoy’s relative and assistant, and Lieutenant 
Airey, of the 3rd Buffs, who had been acting as the 
General’s aide-de-camp. 

On the following day the commissary of ordnance, 
Lieutenant Eyre, was “ordered to conduct an officer of 
the Newab Zemaun Khan over the magazine, that he 
might make choice of such stores as would be most 
acceptable to the chiefs."* At the same time the Envoy 
sent his carriage and horses as a present to Akbar Khan. 
He was now beginning to despair of deriving any real 
assistance from the Ghilzyes, who were slow to declare 
themselves openly on our side, and he saw plainly how 
dangerous if was to appear to be in treaty with them 
and the Barukzyes at the same time. Some doubts, too, 
of the honesty of the course he was pursuing began to 
obtrude themselves upon him ; and he wrote accordingly 
to Mohun Lal, requesting him to instruct the Ghilzyes 
not to send in any grain until further advised upon the 
subject. ‘The sending grain to us just now,” he said, 


* Byre’s Journal. 
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“would do more narm than good to our cause ; and it 
would lead the Barukzycs to suppose that I am intriguing 
with a view of breaking my agreement ; but I can never 
break that agreement so long as all the Khawanen wish 
me to stand by it. Pray thank our friends, nevertheless, 
for their kind attention to our interest. I wish very much 
to please them, and‘am sorry my treasury is so empty.” 

On the same day Macnaghten sent 7000 rupees to 
Khan Shereen Khan, the chief of the Kuzzilbashes, but 
urged Mohun Lal to keep it secret, as there was scarcely 
any money left. He had become doubtful by this time 
of the honesty of intriguing with one party, whilst he 
was bound by engagements to another; so he urged the 
Moonshice to tell the Ghilzyes to send him no more grain. 
“Tf,” he wrote on the 22nd of December, “while our present 
agreement lasts I were to receive a large supply of grain 
from the Ghilzyes, suspicion would be raised that I intend 
to break my engagement, and wish to keep the troops 
here, in spite of the wishes of all the chiefs to the con- 
trary. It would be very agreeable to stop here for a few 
months instead of having to travel through the snow; 
but we must not consider what is agreeable, but what is 
consistent with our faith.” 

It was on the evening of this 22nd of December, when 
Macnaghten, long tossed about on a sea of doubt and 
distraction—perplexed in the extreme by the manifest 
bad faith and the ever-increasing demands of* the chiefs— 
seeing no end to the perilous uncertainties of his position, 
and wearied out beyond human endurance by days and 
nights of ceaseless anxiety and bewilderment—was in a 
temper to grasp at any new thing that might seem to 
open a door of escape from the embarrassments which 
surrounded him, that Akbar Khan sent in Captain Skinner 
from the city with a new string of proposals. 

The Envoy had been warned of the danger of treating 
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independently with the young Barukzye Sirdar , he had 
been told that treachery was spreading itself around him, 
and that he would be enclosed im its toils But he hid 
now become desperate Anything was better than the 
wearing uncei:taimty which had so long been unhinging. 
his mind Akbar Khan sent tempting proposals, and 
the Envoy flung himself upon the snae He knew that 
there was danger, but he had become tegardless of 
it Anythmg was better than the life he had so long 
been levding Even devth itself wis better than such a 
life 

Captain Skinne: «ime into cintonments, accompanied 
by Mahomed Sadig and Surwar Khan, the Lohanee mer 
chant * The English officer site down to dmne with 
the Envoy whilst the two Afghans remamcd in another 
room A gleam of hope passed over Macnaghtens cae 
worn face when Skmmner told him, in a hght jestinzg 
mannct, that he was the bearer of a message from Akbat 
Khan of a portentous nature, and that he felt as one 
loaded with combustiblest But the message was not 
then delivered The proposals were to be stated by 
the Afghan delegates, who were soon closeted with the 
Envoy Skimner alone was present at the mtervien 
Mahomed Sadig stated the proposils that had been made 
by Akbar Khan It was proposed that an agreement 
should be entered into on the following day, to the effect, 
that Akbar Khan and the Ghilzyes should unite them 
selves with the British troops, which were to be drawn 
up outside of cantonments, and at a given signal should 


* Mahomed Sadig was a first cousin of Akbar Khan Surwar Khan 
had been, in the earher stages of the campaign, extensively engaged in 
supplying the army with camels He was in the confidence of Sir A. 
Burnes and was generally esteemed a fiiend of the British 

+ Letter of Captaun Colin Mackenze to Lieutenant Lyre Eyre 
Jou nal, 
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assault Mahmood Khan’s fort and seize the person of 
Ameen-oollah Khan. Then followed a startling offer, from 
which the Envoy shrunk back with abhorrence. This 
was the offer of Ameen-oollah’s head, which, for a sum of 
money, Mahomed Sadig declared should be presented to 
the British Envoy. Macnaghten at once rejected the offer. 
It was never, he said, his custom, nor that of his country, 
to pay a price for blood. Then Mahomed Sadig went on 
to state the proposals of the Barukzye Sirdar. The 
English were to remain in Afghanistan until the spring ; 
and then, to save their credit, by withdrawing, as though 
of their own free will, Shah Soojah was to remain in the 
country as King, and Akbar Khan was to be his Wuzeer. 
As a reward for these services, Akbar Khan was to re- 
ceive an annuity of four lakhs of rupees from the British 
Government, and a bonus of thirty lakhs ! 

Wild as were these proposals, the Envoy caught eagerly 
at them. He did not hesitate for a moment. He had, 
from first to last, clung to the hope of something being 
evolved out of the chaos of difficulty, that would enable 
him to retain his position in the country, at all events till 
the coming spring; and now there suddenly welled up 
within him a hope that he had obtained the object of his 
desires. He now accepted the proposals; and signified 
his assent in a Persian paper written by his own hand. 
With this the Afghan delegates returned to the city and 
made known to Akbar Khan the success of their mission. 
Captain Skinner returned with them. 

The morning of the 23rd of December found Macnaghten 
restless and excited. A great crisis had arrived. That 
day was to decide the fate of the British force, and 
determine the question of the loss or the salvation of our 
national honour. It is probable that the morning brought 
with it some doubts and misgivings ; but he brushed the 
obtrusive thoughts aside, and endeavoured to persuade 
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himself, as he did to persuade others, that there was no 
treachery to be feared. 

Having breakfasted, he sent for the officers of his staff 
—Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie—who were his friends 
and counsellors, to whom on all occasions but this he had 
entrusted his designs—to accompany him to the conference 
with Akbar Khan, Mackenzie, finding him alone, heard 
from him now, for the first time, the history of this new 
negotiation, and at once exclaimed that it was a plot. 
“A plot!” replied the Envoy, hastily ; “let me alone for 
that—trust me for that!” 

He had braced himself up with desperate courage for 
the conference which was to be followed by such great 
results ; and now he sent for the Gencral to acquaint him 
with the nature of the proposals and to request his aid to 
carry the scheme into effect. Startled by the announce- 
ment, and little comprehending all the depths and intri- 
cacies of the perilous game which the Envoy had now in 
hand, Elphinstone asked what part the other Barukzyes, 
who had been foremost in the previous negotiations, were 
to take in those now on foot, and was told in reply that 
they were “not in the plof.” On the untutored ear of 
the single-minded veteran this significant monosyllable 
smote with an ominous sound. He began now to under- 
stand the double game which was being played by the 
Envoy on one side, and the young Barukzye Sirdar on the 
other, and he eagerly asked the former if he did not 
apprehend that some treachery was at work. “None at 
all,” said Macnaghten, in reply ; “I wish you to have two 
regiments and two guns got ready, as speedily and as 
quietly as possible, for the capture of Mahmood Khan’s 
fort; the rest you may leave to me.” But still the 
General spoke of the danger of such machinations, and 
urged him to pause before he committed himself irre- 
trievably to so perilous a course. Elphinstone had un- 
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fortunately been talking about danger so incessantly since 
the very commencement of the outbreak, that now, when 
he uttered only words of common sense and prudence, 
the warnmg notes fell upon Macnaghten’s ears like the 
old imbecile croakings of timidity and irresolution which 
had been uritating hun for so many weeks, and he now 
turned away with impatience, saying, “1 understand these 
things better than you” * Elphinstone went, but in 
spite of Macnightcn’s confidence, he could not dispossess 
himself of the belicf that treachery was biewing, and that 
the Envoy was iushing upon destruction So, hoping 
that yet something might be done to arest him, he sate 
down and wrote him a Iette1, pomtmg out the danger of 
di,iding the force , dwelling upon the probable treachery 


* (On the morning of the 2314,” says General Elphinstone, ‘‘I 
received a note from the Envoy, saying that he hoped he had made an 
arrangement which would enable us to remain in the country, and 
that he would shortly acquaint me with all the particulars I soon 
afterwards 1eceived a message from him, desiring to see me, when he 
informed me that he had made an arrangement with Mahomed Akbar, 
by which Shah Soojah would remain on the thione—Mahomed Akbar 
bemg Wuzeer. He was to receive a laige sum of money, and Ameen 
oollah was to be delivered to usa prisone: J then asked what part 
Newab Zeman Khan and Oosman Khan were to take in this? To 
which I received answer that they were not in the plot I replied 
that I did not like the word ‘ plot’—that 1t w1s an ominous one—and 
I begged to know if there were no fcur of treachery? The Envoy’s 
reply was, ‘None whatever—I am certaim the thing wil] succeed What 
I want you to do is to have two regiments and guns got quickly ready, 
and, without making any show, to be prepaied the moment required 
to move towards Mahmood Khan’s fort.’ I further discussed with 
him the danger he was incuriing , but he rephed, ‘ Leave it all to me 
—I understand these things better than you do’ I then left him, and 
he shortly afterwards proceedid with his swte and a few of his cavalry 
escort to the interview Before we separated, I ashed him if there was 
anything else I could do? He .ephed, ‘Nothing, but to have the two 
reguments and two guns in readiness, and the gairison to be on the 
alert ,’ which was accordingly ordered.” 
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of the Afghans, of whom he said the cantonments were 
full , and asking what guarantee there was for the truth 
of all that had been said It was the last letter ever 
addressed to the Envoy It never 1e.ched its destination. 

About the hour of noon the little puty—Macnaghten, 
Lawrence, Trevor, Mackenzie, and a few ho1semen—set 
out on their ill omened expedition Shelton had been 
invited to accompiny them, but he was occupicd m 
getting ready the two regiments and the guns, and was, 
therefore, unable to attend the conference* The troops, 
however, were not ready when the ambassadorial cavalcade 
rode out of the Seevh Sungh gate, and the Envoy, ob- 
serving the backwardness of the military chiefs, bitterly 
remarked that it was of a piece with all their arrange- 
ments since the commencement of the outbreak He 
then went on to speak of the enteiprise on which they 
were engaged , admitted that it was a dangerous one, 
said that he was playing for a heavy stake, but the prize 
was worth the risk that was to be mcurred “ At all 
events,” he said, “let the loss be what it may, a thousand 
deaths were preferable to the hfe I have of late been 
leading” 

They passed out of cantonments As they went, Mac- 
naghten remembered that a beautiful Arab horse, which 
Akbar Khan had much coveted, and which the Envoy 
had purchased from its owner,t had been left behind 


* ‘On the morning of the 23rd,”’ wrote Shelton, ‘‘about ten o clock, 
I got an order to have two corps and some guns ready, to maich out 
to seize, as I understood, the Logur chief While thus occupied in 
giving it out, an invitation came from the Lnvoy to accompany him 
to an interview with the Sirdar Being busy, I fortunately could not 
0, or should probably have shared the same fate” —[MS Records ] 

+ Captain Grant, the adjutant general of the Caubul force ‘‘It 
seems,” says Captain Mackenzie, ‘‘that Mahomed Akba: had demanded 
a favounte Arab horse belonging to Captain Grant, assistant adjutant 
general of the force. To avoid the necessity of parting with the animal, 
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Mackenzie was sent back for it, that it might now le 
presented to the Sirdar. Lawrence was told to hold him- 
self in readiness to ride to the Balla Hissar, to communicate 
with the King. There were many suspicious appearances 
which excited the apprehensions of all but the Envoy. 
Crowds of armed Afghans were hovering about the can- 
tonment, and clustermg in the neighbourhood of Mahmood 
Khan’s fort. Macnaghten saw nothing but the prospect 
of escaping the disgrace of a sudden retreat from 
Afghanistan. He looked neither to the right nor to the 
left. He had a great object in view, and he kept his eyes 
steadily upon it. He did not even, when the chiefs met 
him, perceive that a brother of Ameen-oollah Khan was 
one of the party. 

Near the banks of the river, midway between Mahmood 
Khan’s fort and the bridge, about 600 yards from the 
cantonment, there were some small hillocks, on the further 
slope of which, where the snow was lying less thickly than 
on other parts, some horse-cloths were now spread by one 
of Akbar Khan’s servants. The English officers and the 
Afghan Sirdars had exchanged salutations and conversed 
for a little while on horseback. The Arab horse, with 
which Mackenzie had returned, had been presented to 
Akbar Khan, who received it with many expressions of 
thanks, and spoke also with gratitude of the gift of the 
pistols which he had received on the preceding day.* It 


Captain Grant had fixed his price at the exorbitant sum of 5000 
rupees. Unwilling to give so large a price, but determined to gratify 
the Sirdar, Sir William sent me to Captain Grant to prevail upon him 
to take a smaller sum, but with orders that, if he were peremptory, 
the 5000 rupees should be given. I obtained the horse for 3000 
rupees, and Sir William appeared much pleased with the prospect of 
gratifying Mahomed Akbar by the present.”—[Captain Mackensie’s 
Narrative: Eyres Journal. 

* A handsome pair of double-barrelled pistols belonging to Cap- 
tain Lawrence, of which Akbar Khan had expressed his admiration 
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was now proposed that they should dismount. The whole 
party accordingly repaired to the hill-side. Macnaghten 
threw himself, in a reclining position, on the bank ; Trevor 
and Mackenzie, burdened with presentiments of evil, seated 
themselves beside him. Lawrence stood behind his chief 
until urged by one of the Khans to seat himself, when he 
knelt down on one knee, in the attitude of a man ready 
for immediate action. A question from Akbar Khan, who 
sate beside Macnaghten, opened the business of the con- 
ference. He abruptly asked the Envoy if he were ready 
to carry out the proposals of the preceding evening ? 
“Why not?” askeq Macnaghten. The Afghans were by 
this time gathering around in numbers, which excited 
both the surprise and the suspicion of Lsvrence and 
Mackenzie, who said, that if the conference was to be a 
secret one, the intruders ought to be removed. With a 
movement of doubtful sincerity some of the chiefs then 
lashed out with their whips at the closing circle; but 
Akbar Khan said that their presence was of no conse- 
quence, as they were all in the secret with him. 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when the Envoy and 
his companions were violently seized from behind. The 
movement was sudden and surprising. There was a scene 
of terrible confusion, which no one can distinctly describe. 
The officers of the Envoy’s staff were dragged away, and 
compelled each to mount a horse ridden by an Afghan 
chief. Soon *were they running the gauntlet through a 
crowd of Ghazees, who struck out at them as they passed. 
Trevor unfortunately slipped from his insecure seat behind 
Dost Mahomed Khan, and was cut to pieces on the spot, 
Lawrence and Mackenzie, more fortunate, reached Mab- 
mood Khan’s fort alive. 


ata previous meeting, and which had accordingly been presented to 
him. 
vou. 16 x 
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In the meanwhile, the Envoy himself was struggling 
desperately on the ground with Akbar Khan. The look 
of wondering horror that sat upon his upturned face will 
not be forgotten by those who saw it to their dying day. 
The only words he was heard to utter were, “Az barae 
Khoda” (“For Go’s sake”). They were, perhaps, the 
last words spoken by one of the bravest gentlemen that 
ever fell a sacrifice to his erring faith in others. He had 
struggled from the first manfully against his doom, and 
now these last manful struggles cost the poor chief his 
life. Exasperated past all control by the resistance of 
his victim, whom he designed only to seize, Akbar Khan 
drew a pistol from his girdle—one of those pistols for the 
gift of whighionly a little while before he had profusely 
thanked the Envoy—and shot Macnaghten through the 
body. Whether the wretched man died on the spot—or 
whether he was slain by the infuriated Ghazees, who now 
pressed eagerly forward, is not very clearly known—but 
these miserable fanatics flung themselves upon the pro- 
strate body of the English gentleman, and hacked it to 
pieces with their knives. 

Thus perished William Hay Macnaghten ; struck down 
by the hand of the favourite son of Dost Mahomed. 
Thus perished as brave a gentleman as ever, in the midst 
of fiery trial, struggled manfully to rescue from disgrace 
the reputation of a great country. Throughout those 
seven weeks of unparalleled difficulty and danger he had 
confronted with stedfast courage every new peril and per- 
plexity that had risen up before him ; and aman of peace 
himself, had resisted the timid counsels of the warriors, 
and striven to infuse, by the manliness of his example, 
some strength into their fainting hearts. Whatever may 
be the judgment of posterity on other phases of his cha- 
racter, and other incidents of his career, the historian 
will ever dwell with pride upon the unfailing courage 
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and constancy of the man who, with everything to dis- 
courage and depress him, surrounded by all enervating 
influences, was ever eage: to counsel the nobler and the 
manlier course, ever ready to bear the burdens of respon- 
sibility, and face the assaults of danger There was but 
one civilian at Caubul , and he was the truest soldier mn 
the camp 

It 18 not easy to estimate correctly the character of 
Wilham Macnaghten Of the moral and intellectual at- 
thibutes of the ill fated Envoy very conflicting iccounts 
have been rendered , and it 1» probible thit m il these 
conflicting accounts, some lewen of truth 1csides There 
aie few men whose characters ue not made up of an- 
tagonistic quiulities, and Macnaghten wis not one of the 
few In ewly hfe he hod distingwshed himself by the 
extent of his philologicul acquuements , and was 1eputed 
as one of the most «ccomplished Oriental scholars in the 
presidencies of India With + deep msigi t mto the cha 
rrcter ct the natives of the Fist ww blendcd the kindliest 
symprthy wd toleivtion towuds them In the khnow- 
ledge, indeed, of the nitivc Innguoges, the inst) utions, 
and the chiacter of the people of Hindost w, he wits sur 
passed by none of the many wcomplished officers who 
have made them ther study Hi long connexion with 
the judicial department of the public service had iftorded 
him oppoitunities, which his temper ind his taste Ie | him 
to umprove,’ of maturm, wd perfecting this c»ential 
branch of official knowledge In attention to busimess 
he was one of the most unwealying of men his pen was 
evei mm his hand , he wrote 11pidly, and cxpiessed himself 
on most subjects with clearness, he was quick in his 
apprehension of the views of others, and .commodsted 
himself with facility to shifting circumstantes But at 
this pomt there are many who believe that they cease to 
tread upon undebateable ground It 1s admitted that 
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he was an accomplished Oriental scholar, a good judicial 
officer, an apt secretary, and a kind hearted man , but it 
18 denied that, in any enlarged acceptation af the word, he 
1s entitled to be called a statesman 

Sir Alexander Burnes was constantly writing to his 
friends in India, “.Macnaghten 1s an excellent man, but 
quite out of place here” Burnes was not an unprejudiced 
witness , and he, doubtless, expressed himself 1n language 
too sweeping and unqualified But there are many who 
believe with Burnes, that Macnaghten was out of his place 
in Afghanistan It 1s haid to say who would not have 
been more or less out of place, in the situation which he 
was called upon suddenly to occupy The place, mdeed, 
was one to which no English officer ought to have been 
called For a Calcutta Secretary to be at Caubul at all 
was necessarily to be out of place If Macnaghten, sud- 
denly transplanted fiom the bureau of an Anglo Indian 
Governo1 to the stirrup of an Afghan monarch, 1s charge- 
able with some eriors, 1t 1s, perhaps, more just, as it 1s 
more generous, tu wonde: not that those errors we1e so 
numerous, but that they were so few To govern such a 
people as the Afghans thiough such a King as Shah 
Soojah, was an experiment in which an English officer 
might fail without the s.cufice of his reputation When 
we come to think, now, of what was attempted, we cease 
to marvel at the 1esult The marvel is, that utter rum 
did not overtake the scheme at an earlier date—that the 
day of reckoning was so long delayed The policy itself 
was so inherently faulty that success was an unattainable 
result 

The causes of the failme aie not to be sought m the 
personal character of the Envoy That character may 
have been one of many accidental circumstances which 
may in some sort have helped to develop it , but, sooner 
or later, ruin must have overtaken the scheme, let who 
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might be the agent of it. In this view of the case Mac- 
naghten is not to be acquitted ; but it is on Macnaghten 
the Secretary, not on Macnaghten the Envoy, that our 
censures must then descend. Macnaghten the Envoy, 
however, was not free from human infirmity. Most men 
have an unhappy faculty of believing what they wish to 
be true. In Macnaghten this propensity was unnaturally 
developed. God had cursed him with a strong delusion 
that he should believe a lie. He believed in the popu- 
larity of Shah Soojah and the tranquillity of Afghanistan. 
To have admitted the non-existence of either, would 
have been to have admitted the failure of the policy 
which he had recommended, and with which he was, in no 
smal] measure, personally identified. But Macnaghten 
did not seek to deceive others: he was himself deceived. 
When he spoke of the popularity of Shah Soojah, he 
believed that the Shah was popular ; when he reported 
the tranquillity of Afghanistan, he believed that the 
country was tranquil. He was sincere, but he was 
miserably mistaken. Everything he saw took colour in his 
eyes from the hues of his own sanguine temperament. From 
the day when on entering Candahar he beheld a joyous 
people welcoming their restored monarch with feelings 
almost amounting to adoration, to the last luckless day 
of his life. when he went out to the fatal conference, 
firmly believing in the good faith and good feeling of 
his Afghan allies, he continued steadily to create for 
himself all kinds of favourable omens and encouraging 
symptoms, and lived in a state of blind confidence un- 
paralleled in the history of human infatuation. To this 
self-deception some of the finest qualities of his nature 
largely contributed. The very goodness of his heart and 
generosity of his disposition moved him to regard the 
character and conduct of others with a favour to which 
they were seldom entitled. Macnaghten was too noble- 
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minded to be suspicious—but he erred on the other 
side ; he wanted some of the sterner stuff which will not 
suffer the soundness of the judgment to be weakened by 
the generosity of the heart. 

When not blinded by his partiality for any pet projects 
of his own, he was by no means wanting in political 
sagacity. He could decide justly, as he could promptly, 
on points of detail as they rose up one by one before him ; 
but as soon as anything occurred to cast discredit upon 
the general policy of the Afghan expedition, by indicating 
the germs of failure, he resolutely refused to see what 
others saw, and censured those others for seeing it. 
Hence it was that he received coldly, if not contemptuously, 
those elaborate general reviews of the condition and 
prospects of Afghanistan which Burnes and Conolly thrust 
upon him, and resented every effort that was made by 
Rawlinson and others to draw his attention towards the 
unquiet and feverish symptoms which, from time to time, 
developed themselves in different parts of the unsettled 
country. His correspondence indicates an unwillingness, 
rather than an inability, to take any large and compre- 
hensive views of Afghan policy. He seems to have 
shrunk from applying to that policy the test of any great 
principles; and to have addressed himself rather to the 
palliation of accidental symptoms than to the eradication 
of those constitutional diseases which were, eating into 
the very life of the government which he directed. 

Of Macnaghten’s humanity I have never entertained a 
doubt. But it is a proof of the inconsistency even of the 
kindest and most amiable characters, that the Envoy, 
when greatly disquieted and perplexed by the difficulties. 
which thickened around him, and irritated by the oppo- 
sition, which he could not subdue, sometimes thought 
of resorting to measures repugnant to humanity, for the 
suppression of evils which baffled all the more lenient 
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efforts of legitimate diplomacy But these steiner feelings 
soon passed away , and all the more generous sentiments 
of his nature held dominion over him again He regretted 
the excesses—always rather those of word than of deed— 
into which he had been momentarily betrayed, and was 
as merciful towards a fallen enemy as he had been eager 
m his pursuit of a trumphant one Macnaghten was 
anything but a cautious man, his first hasty umpulses 
were often set down in writing with peilous unreserve , 
and it would be unjust to record against him, as his 
positive opmion, everything that he set down suggestively 
im his hasty letters to his numerous correspondents, or 
spoke out still more hastily to his fnends 

Posterity may yet discuss the question, whether, m 
these last fatal negotiations with Akbar Khan, Ma- 
naghten acted strictly in accordance with that good faith 
which 1s the rule of English statesmen, and for which 
our country, in spite of some dubious imstances, 1s still 
honoured by all the nations of the East In one of the 
last letters ever written by him, the Envoy said, “It 
would be very agreeable to stop here for a few months 
instead of to travel through the snow, but we must not 
consider what 1s agreeable, but what 15 consistent with 
our faith” On the same day, too—the day before his 
death—he had written, “I can neve: bieak that agree 
ment (with the Barukzyes) so long as all the Khawanen 
wish me to%tand by it” It has been questioned whether 
the negotiations he was then carrying on with the Ghilzyes 
and Kuzzlbashes were consistent with Ins obligations to 
the Barukzye Sirdars The stipulations, however, on the 
part of the British diplomatist, in this case, extended no 
further than the promise of certain money payments 
in 1eturn for certaim specific services, and Macnaghten 
may have considered himself justified m retaming those 
services conditionally on the 1uptuie of the existing 
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covenant with the Barukzye chiefs. That covenant, indeed, 
was one of so precarious a nature—it was sliding away 
from him more and more certainly as time advanced— 
there was so little prospect of its obligations being ful- 
filled, that it seemed necessary to have something to fall 
back upon in the event of the open annulment of the 
treaty, the obligations of which had long been practically 
denied. Up to the evening of the 22nd of December, 
Macnaghten had been willing to abide by the stipulations 
of the treaty with the confederate chiefs; but there were 
such manifest symptoms of bad faith on the part of the 
chiefs constantly breaking out, that jt appeared to him 
but ordinary prudence to prepare himself for an event 
so probable as an open rupture. He was ready to pro- 
ceed, in mutual good faith, to the accomplishment of the 
original treaty ; and so long as the chiefs adhered to their 
engagements, he was prepared to evacuate the country, 
but he believed that it was his duty to prepare himself 
ulso for a rupture with the chiefs, and to purchase sup- 
plies, wherever he could obtain them, for the use of the 
troops in the event of their retaining their position. 

But the compact with Akbar Khan was altogether of 
another kind. There was nothing of a conditional cha- 
racter about it. The Envoy had, in the course of the day, 
virtually acknowledged that to break off the negotiations 
then pending with the chiefs would be a breach of good 
faith. Nothing had occurred between the hour in which 
he wrote this to Mohun Lal and that in which he received 
the overtures of Akbar Khan, to absolve him from obli- 
gations from which he was not absolved before. The 
same principle of diplomatic integrity which he had applied 
to the case of the Ghilzye alliance was doubly applicable 
to this : “ It would be very agreeable to stop here for a few 
months instead of to travel through the snow; but we 
must not consider what is agreeable, but what is con- 
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sistent with our faith.” If we read Macnaghten’s sub- 
sequent conduct by the light of these high-principled 
words, it must in truth be pronounced that he stands 
self-condemned. 

In estimating the character of these transactions, it 
should always be borne steadily in mind that the Afghan 
chiefs had from the first violated their engagements with 
the British, and exacted from them after-conditions not 
named in the treaty. Their want of faith, indeed, was 
so palpable, that Macnaghten would, at any time, have 
been justified in declaring that the treaty was annulled. 
It is plain, that whelst they were violating their engage- 
ments he was under no obligation to adhere to the con- 
ditions of the violated treaty. But it appears to me that 
this matter is altogether distinct from the question of the 
honesty of negotiating with one party whilst negotiations 
are pending with another. There would have been no 
breach of faith in breaking off the treaty with the con- 
federate chiefs ; but it was a breach of faith to enter into 
any new engagements until that treaty was broken off. It 
is certain that up to the time of his receipt of the fatal 
overtures from Akbar Khan, Macnaghten considered that 
he was bound by his engagements with the confederate 
chiefs. He might, it is true, have declared those engage- 
ments at an end, but until such a declaration was made, 
he was not at liberty to enter secretly into any new nego- 
tiations practically annulling the old. 

And whatever objections may lie against the general 
honesty of the compact, it is certain that they apply with 
double force to that portion of it which involved the 
seizure of Ameen-oollah Khan. It is not to be justified 
by any reference to the infamous character of that chief. 
Ameen-oollah Khan was one of our “new allics.” He 
had been, with the other chiefs, in friendly negotiation 
with Macnaghten. It was now proposed, during a sus- 
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pension of hostilities—whilst, indeed, we were in friendly 
intercourse with the Afghan chiefs, this very Ameen-oollah 
Khan included—that a body of troops should be got ready 
as quietly as possible for secret service, that a sudden 
attack should be made on the unsuspecting garrison of 
Mahmood Khan’s fort, and that one of our allies—one of 
the chiefs with whom the Envoy was in treaty—should 
be violently seized. I confess that I cannot see anything 
to justify such a measure as this. It certainly was not 
in accordance with that good faith, the observance of 
which Macnaghten had declared to be of more importance 
than the retention of our position in the country. 

But although I cannot bring myself to justify the act, 
either on the plea that the chiefs had not observed the 
engagements into which they had entered, or that Ameen- 
oollah Khan was an infamous wretch, and one of the arch- 
enemies of the British, it appears to me to be as little the 
duty of the historian severely to condemn the actor as to 
justify the act.* It is one of those cases in which the 
exercise of charity is a solemn duty—one of those cases, 
to the consideration of which every one should bring the 
kindliest resolution to weigh well the temptation before 
he measures the offence. There are cases to which, it is 
my deliberate conviction, a strict application of the ordi- 
nary rules of right and wrong would be a grievous injustice. 
It is easy, in one’s closet, to sit in judgment upon the 
conduct of a man tempted far beyond the common limits 
of human temptation—environed and hemmed in by 
difficulties and dangers—overwhelmed with responsibility 
which there is no one to share—the lives of sixteen 
thousand men resting on his decision—the honour of his 
country at stake—with a perfidious enemy before him, a 


* That it was not actually committed is, of course, nothing to the 
point. The question is to be argued as though the seizure of Ameen- 
oollah Khan had been a perpetrated act and not a baffled intention. 
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decrepit general at his side, and a paralysed army at his 
back—driven to negotiate by the imbecility of his com- 
panions, and then thwarted in his negotiations by the 
perfidy of his “new allics.” But if, without injustice and 
cruelty, we would pass sentence on the conduct of a man 
so environed, we must ponder well all these environments, 
and consider what must have been the effect of seven 
wearing weeks of such unparalleled trial even on the 
strongest mind, and what must have been the temptation 
that arrayed itself before him, when there suddenly 
gleamed upon him a hope of saving at once the lives of 
his companions and, the credit of the British nation. If, 
when that great temptation burst suddenly upon his path, 
and, dazzled by its delusive brilliancy, he saw the great 
object set before him, but did not see the slough of moral 
turpitude to be passed through before it could be attained, 
it is right that we should remember that Macnaghten, 
though a good and a brave man, was but a man after all, 
and that human strength, at the best, is but weakness to 
resist the pressure of overwhelming circumstance. 

We have not the same intelligible guides to a right 
estimate of the conduct of Akbar Khan. If we regard 
the assassination of the British Envoy as a deliberate, 
predetermined act, it can only be said of it that it stands 
recorded as one of the basest. foulest murders that ever 
stained the page of history. But it does not appear 
that the murder of Macnaghten was premeditated by the 
Sirdar. It seems to have been the result of one of those 
sudden gusts of passion which were among the distin- 
guishing features of the young Barukzye’s character, and 
which had often before betrayed him into excesses laden 
with the pangs of after-repentance. The scizure of the 
Envoy and his companions, which was designed by the 
Sirdar, was an act of deliberate treachery, which the 
chiefs would perhaps endeavour to justify by declaring 
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that they only designed to do towards the Envoy as the 
Envoy had declared himself willing to do towards Ameen- 
oollah Khan.* But whilst Macnaghten had only con- 
sented to a proposal made to him by others—whilst he 
had merely yielded to temptation, and at the instance of 
one Afghan chief consented to the betrayal of another— 
Akbar Khan, with deliberate subtlety and malice, wove 
the net which he was to cast over the deluded Englishman, 
and treacherously enclosed him in the toils. The trap 
was cunningly laid and craftily baited ; and the unhappy 
Envoy, all his perceptions blunted by the long-continued 
overstraining of his mind, fell readily, into the snare, and 
went insanely to his undoing. Like Burnes, he had 
been warned of the treachery that encompassed him ; 
and like his ill-fated colleague he had disregarded the 
warnings that might have saved him. The brave con- 
fidence of Macnaghten clung to him to the last; his 
sanguine temperament, at one time so dangerous and 
disastrous, at another so noble and inspiriting—which 
more than anything elso had sustained the character of 
the nation throughout the sore trials which it had brought 
upon us—lured him at last to his death. 


* It appears to have been Akbar Khan’s intention to have seized 
the person of the Envoy, and to have held him as a hostage, to secure 
both the evacuation of Afghanistan and the restoration of Dost Maho- 
med. I have beer informed that, during the struggle, a cry was raised 

hat the English were coming out of cantonments, and that Akbar 
Khan, thinking that he might still be baffled, in a sudden gust of 
passion drew out a pistol and fired. 
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CHAPTER If. 
[December, 1841—January, 1842 ] 


The Capitulation—Supiteness of the Garrison—Negotiations resumed 
—Efforts of Major Pottinger—Demands of the Cluefs—The Final 
Treaty—Humuliation of the Garrison—General Remarks 


Ir 1s recorded, that on the 23rd of Decembei, 1841, the 
representative of the British Government was slain at a 
conference with the Afghan Sndars, within sight of the 
Biitish cantonments at Caubul, and it » now to be 
added to the record that this—the foulest indignity that 
one nation can put upon another, the murder of an 
ambassado. im the performance of his ambassadorial 
duties—ioused not the dormant energies of the military 
chiefs, 01 awakened them to a sense of the depths of 
humiliation m which they were plunging their unhappy 
country The British Envoy was killed, in broad day, 
and upon thg open plam, but not a gun was fued from 
the 1amparts of the cantonment , not a company of troops 
sallied out to rescue or to avenge The body of the 
British Minister was left to be hacked to pieces, and his 
mangled remains were paraded, in barbarous triumph, 
about the streets and bazaars of the city 

The mulitary chiefs assert that they did not know, 
until the day after his death, that Macnaghten had been 
murdered Elphinstone says it was thought by himself 
and othe1s that the Envoy had proceeded to the city for 
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the purpose of negotiating.” But there were those in 
cantonments who had seen the tumult at the place of 
conference, and who knew that some violence had been 
committed. One officer said that he distinctly saw the 
Envoy fall ; and that afterwards he could see the Ghazees 
hacking to pieces the body of the murdered man. If the 
General did not tremble for the safety of the political 
chief, he was the only man in the garrison who en- 
couraged the belief that the lives of the Envoy and his 
companions, if they had not been already sacrificed, were 
not now in imminent danger. There was something 
very remarkable, if not suspicious, in the unwonted con- 
fidence of the General at this time. It was not his habit 
to look upon the bright side of things, or to take any 
great pains to encourage and reassure the troops under 
his command. He had, on almost every occasion, taken 
the most desponding view of affairs, and frecly expressed 
his apprehension of dangers, which had no existence save 
in his own mind. But now he sent round his Adjutant- 
General to the troops to assure them of the Envoy’s 
safety. They were all under arms. Captain Grant rode 
to the head of cach regiment, and by Elphinstone’s orders 
told them that the conference had been interrupted by 
the Ghazces—that the Envoy and his companions had 
been removed to the city—but that they would return 
immediately to cantonments. Sume who heard this 


* “Some time after I had given the necessary orders (for the two 
regiments and the guns), Captain Anderson came to me and said, 
‘They have seized the Envoy;’ and one of the escort at the same 
time said, ‘They have seized the Lord Sahib and taken him off to the 
city.’ By myself and others it was thought at the time that Sir 
William had proceeded to the city for the purpose of negotiating. I 
was also told that a few shots had been fired. The garrison was 
got ready and remained under aris all day.”—[Statement of General 
Elphinstone.J 
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authoritative announcement still believed that they would 
never hear the Envoy’s voice, or look upon his living face 
again. The whole garrison was in a state of painful ex- 
citement ; and when the shades of evening fell over the 
cantonment, and still no certain intelligence of the fate of 
Macnaghten had arrived, not an officer joined the mess- 
table of his regiment, or sate down to his solitary meal, 
without a leaden weight of gloom and despondency at his 
heart. 

The day, indeed, had been one of intense anxiety. It 
had been, too, a busy stirring time within the cantonment 
walls. The authqrities seem to have been stimulated 
into something of activity at home, though they could not 
bring themselves to do anything abroad. They got upa 
little war against the Afghans, whom business or curiosity 
had brought into cantonments, and who were now either 
eagerly trafficking or idly looking about them in the 
square. They had been doing the same, and more, for 
many weeks—at a time, too, when danger resulted from 
their spying the nakedness of the land. But now that 
this danger had passed, the military authorities began for 
the first time to think of expelling the Afghans from can- 
tonments. All the men of rank who could be found were 
placed under arrest ; whilst hundreds of less note, appre- 
hending that a similar fate might be awaiting them, 
rushed towards the different gates, jostling and upsetting 
each other 6n the icy ground, and creating a scene of in- 
describable confusion in their efforts to escape. A lull 
succeeded ; but as the evening advanced, the noise and 
confusion in the city were such that the troops were 
again turned out and the cantonment-works manned, in 
expectation of coming dangers. The Ghazees were 
mustering, in the belief that the British troops would 
attack the city and avenge the murder of their ambas- 
sador. But all thought of doing had long ago passed 
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away from the minds of our military chiefs. They had 
settled down into the belief that now it had become their 
duty only to suffer. 

With the morrow came a confirmation of the worst 
fears of those who never thought to see the Envoy re- 
enter the cantonment-gates. They waited for tidings of 
him, and tidings came at last. Though he had been killed 
almost within musket-shot of our ramparts, nothing had 
been done by the military chiefs to solve the painful 
doubts which perplexed them throughout that disastrous 
23rd of December. It was thought that if they only 
waited long enough for it, some certain intelligence would 
come at last ; and it came at last, on the afternoon of the 
24th, in the shape of a letter from Captain Lawrence, and 
certain overtures from the confederate chiefs, seeking a 
renewal of the negotiations on the basis of the treaty 
initiated by the deceased Envoy. 

As the game of negotiation was now to be commenced 
anew, it was necessary to secure the services of a new 
negotiator. There was a man then in cantonments of 
whom little had been seen or heard for some weeks, and 
of whom the chroniclers and journalists of the insurrection 
had up to this time made little or no mention, in con- 
nexion with the stirring scenes in which Macnaghten had 
been the chief actor, but to whom the garrison now turned 
as to the only man fitted to take the Envoy’s place. 
Ever since his arrival from Charekur, Major Pottinger 
had been incapacitated from active employment by the 
wound he had received in the early part of November. 
The severity of his sufferings had necessarily been much 
increased by the hardships of his perilous journey from 
Charekur to Caubul, and during the greater part of the 
time since his arrival at the latter place he had been 
confined to his bed. But he was now, in the difficult 
conjuncture that had arisen, ready to bring all the manly 
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vigour and high courage which had done so much to roll 
back from the gates of Herat the tide of Persian invasion, 
to the new duty of endeavouring to rescue his country 
from the degradation in which it had been sunk by the 
faint hearts of the military chiefs. 

The evening of the 24th saw Pottigger in council with 
General Elphinstone, Brigadiers Shelton and Anquetil, 
and Colonel Chambers, the four senior officers of the 
garrison. The chiefs had sent in a letter, sealed by 
Mahomed Zemaun Khan, Akbar Khan, Ameen-oollah 
Khan, Oosman Khan, and others, with a memorandum 
of the terms on which they were prepared to grant the 
army a safe conduct to Peshawur. This was now trans- 
lated to the military officers, who were eager to conclude 
the engagement into which Macnaghten had consented to 
enter for the withdrawal of all the British troops from 
Afghanistan, Caubul, Candahar, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad 
were all to be immediately evacuated. Dost Mahomed 
was to be released from captivity, and restored, with all 
other Afghan prisoners, to his own country, while Shah 
Soojah was to remain, or to depart, as he might please ; 
and in the event of his electing the former course, to 
receive an annual pension of a lakh of rupees. A certain 
number of English gentlemen were to be left behind as 
hostages for the evacuation of the country by the British 
troops, whilst certain Afghan chiefs were to accompany 
our retiring garrisons to guarantee their safe conduct to 
the frontier. Such were the main features of the treaty 
which Pottinger found in course of negotiation when the 
desperate game of diplomacy was placed in his hands. It 
need not be added that large sums of money were 
to be paid to the chiefs, as the price of the immunity 
which they pledged themselves to guarantee to our 
discomfited army on their retreat through the dreadful 
passes. 

VOL. II. ¥ 
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To Pottinger even these terms appealed deeply humuili- 
ating, and, had the military authorities consented to aid 
hum, he would have rejected them with scorn and defiance 
But he stood before the leaders of om army alone and 
unsupported It was urged that further resistance was 
useless, and that Macnaghten had already pledged his 
country to the acceptance of the proposed terms. So the 
draft treaty wos sent back, with some notes of assent 
appended to the several articles It would have been 
strange if the chiefs had not then 11sen in their demands 
—if they had not dictated to our unhappy pcople new 
terms more grievous than those which had already been 
accepted Four additional articles were sent back with 
the original draft The first stipulated that all the com 
in the public treasury should be given up to the chiefs , 
the second, that the British should abandon all their guns 
but si. , the third, that all the spare muskets should be 
left behind , and the fourth, that “ General Sile, together 
with his wife and diughter, and the other gcntlemen of 
rank who are married and have children,” should be left 
as hostiges at Cwubul, until the aiival of Dost Mahomed 
and the other Afghim prisoners from Hindostan 

And thus smkhm,z more wd more dceply in the great 
slough of humiliation, the unhappy leaders of the Caubul 
force gmiowmed though the festal Chiistmas season No 
thought of the duu homes of England mspired them to 
uphold England’s deucst honom On the 26th of De- 
cember, encom wang Ictters wee 1eceived fiom Macgregor 
at Jellalabad, and from Mackeson at Peshawu, setting 
forth that remforcements were on then way up from 
India, and urging the authorities at Caubul to hold out 
to the last Addressed to Macnaghten, these letters were 
opened by one who hid cartied to Macnaghten’s duties 
all Macnaghten’s constancy and courage He saw im these 
tidings fit opportunity to uwge agam upon the military 
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leaders the duty of continued resistance Moreover, there 
were intestine feuds mm the city , the enemy were weakened 
by disunion , Shah Soojah seemed to be gathering sticngth, 
and Oosman Khan, Barukzye, who really desired the sal 
vation of the Buitish force, had offered to conduct 1t safcly 
to Peshawur for five lakhs of 1upecs These facts woe 
communicated to Elphinstone, who summoned a council 
ofwar The two Brigadieis, Shelton and Anquctil, Colona) 
Chambers, and Captains Giant and Bellew, met the mihi 
tary and the political chief at the house of the former 
Evnestly, and almost hopefully, Pottinger sct forth these 
encouraging cucumpstances, and besought the multtary 
chiefs not to tieat with the encmy The rcasons with 
which he cnforced his request, were as weighty as the 
spuit which mfoxmed them was noble He contended 
that thcy had no 1ght to bind then government to 
futwic micasuies which might be mjuzious to the public 
welfare , that they had no 1ight to order othc: command 
nz ofhccrs to abandon the trusts confided to them , no 
right to sactifice luge sums of public nroney to puichasc 
then own safety He contended, too, that the cnemy 
were not to be tiusted , that, in all human piobabilty, 
thcy would betray us, and that 1t would be safaa, there 
fore, as it would be more honourable, to make a gicat 
effort to occupy the Balla Hissar till the spring, or else 
to fight their way to Jellalabad, and there await the 
piomused 1effo1 cements 

Eldred Pottinger had not the gift of speech—had not a 
commanding presence , but there was natural eloquence 
m these plain soldierly words, and the resolute bearing 
of the man imparted dignity to his utterance of them. 
Almost was the General, though greatly enfecbled at this 
time by disease, roused into action by them But Shelton 
vehemently contended that neither course suggested by 
Pottinger was practicable, and that it was better to pay 
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any sum of money than to sacrifice the force. In this 
opmion the council of war, true to the character of such 
assemblies, unanimously concurred. So grievously dis- 
appomted and mortified as he was, Pottmger renewed his 
diplomatic mtercourse with the enemy, and proceeded to 
give effect to the terms of the hated treaty 

Captain Lawrence, who since his seizure at the fital 
conference, had resided in the house of Akbar Khan in 
the uty, was sent for to draw the bills, and on the 27th 
of Decembe: came into cantonments Fourteen lakhs of 
rupecs were then signed away Then come a more dreadful 
concession The enemy demanded the :mmediate sur 
render of our guns All but si field pieces, which were 
to be suffered to accompany the retreating force, were now 
to be given up to the triumphant Afghans This was the 
sorest tial that the British garrison hid yet been called 
upon to encounter It burnt in our humiliation as with 
a brand of iron = The troops chafed under this ccownmg 
indignity , and the muilit wy chiefs, when the hou of sur 
render came, shrunk fiom the mortifying necessity of 
giving up to a barbarous foe those mun ments of war, 
which soldiers of all nations honour, and some most 
idolisc But they could not bring themselves to usk a 
rencwal of the conflict by openly 1efusing to accede to the 
demand So, Pottinge: hoping, perhaps, thit something 
might yet anse to bieak off the negotiations, determined 
to procrastinate He began by giving up the Shah’s guns, 
two by two, on successive days, but if this alleviated 
the pam of the concession, it did not really soften the 


From day to diy, guns, wiggons, small arms, and 
ammunition were surrendered to the enemy The 
hostages, too, were given up Lieutenants Conolly and 
Airey were already in the hands of the Afghans Now 
Captains Walsh and Drummond, and Lieutenant War- 
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burton and Webb, were sent to join them in captivity.* 
The enemy were anxious to get some of the married 
families into their hands; but there was a general un- 
willingness on the part of the officers to suffer their wives 
and children to be cast upon the forbearance of an cnemy 
supposed to be so cruel, so treacherous, and so unscru- 
pulous. On the 29th, such of the sick and wounded as 
were believed to be unable to bear the fatigues of the 
march, were sent into the city ; and two medical officers, 
Drs. Berwick and Campbell, were appointed to take charge 
of them. 

On the Ist of January, 1842, the ratified treaty was 
sent in, bearing the scals of eighteen of the Afghan Sirdars. 
It contained all the stipulations already detailed, except 
that relating to the surrender, as hostages, of the English 
ladies. Even without this crowning indignity it was 
miserably degrading. There is nothing, indeed, more 


* On these additional hostages being sent, Captains Skinner and 
Mackenzie, who had been detained in the city, were released. Cap- 
tains Lawrence and Mackenzie have each drawn up a narrative of the 
circumstances attending their capture, and their detention in the city, 
the former in the house of Ameen-oollah, and the latter in that of 
Akbar Khan. Both the English officers owed their lives to the efforts 
of the chiefs, who, at much personal risk, defended them against the 
furious assaults of the Ghazees. ‘‘I must do Mahomed Akbar the 
justice to say,” writes Captain Mackenzie, ‘‘that finding the Ghazees 
bent on my sjaughter, even after I had reached his stirrup, he drew 
his sword and laid about him right manfully, for my conductor and 
Meerza Baoodeen Khan were obliged to press me up against the wall, 
covering me with their own bodies, and protesting that no blow should 
reach me but through their persons. Pride, however, overcame 
Mahomed Akbar’s sense of courtesy, when he thought I was safe, for 
he then turned round to me, and repeatedly said, in a tone of trium- 
phant derision, ‘Shuma moolk-i-ma gereed’ (You'll seize my country, 
will you !)” The conduct of Akbar Khan and other chiefs towards 
Lawrence and Mackenzie may be taken as a presumptive proof that 
the murder of the Envoy was not designed. His seizure, however, was 
deliberately planned between Ameen-collah and Akbar Khan. 
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painful in all this pamful history than the progress of the 
negotiations which resulted in the accomplishment of this 
treaty. The tone of the enemy throughout was arrogant, 
dictatorial, and msulting; whilst the language of our 
diplomatists was that of submission and self-abasement. 
It 18 so rare a thing for Englshmen to throw themselves 
upon the clemency and forbearance of an insolent foe, 
that when we see our officers imploring the Afghan chiefs 
‘not to overpower the weak with suffering,” * we con- 
template the sad picture of our humiliation with as much. 
astonishment as shame The disgrace rests on the muili- 
tary commanders. Pottinger, had he hot been overruled 
m council, would have snapped asunder the treaty before 
the fuces of the chiefs, and appealed agam to the God of 
Battles 

There were other things, too, to humble us = The state 
of affairs in cantonments was something very grievous to 
contemplate The Ghazees hovering round the walls were 
insulting our people at ther very gates, and bearding 
them at the very muzzles of then guns Intercepting the 
supplies of grain which the commussaziat had purchased 
with so much difficulty, they chove off the cattle and 1l- 
treated their attendants The chiefs declared that they 
had no power to prevent these outrages, and told the 
British authorities that they should order the gartion to 
fire upon all who molested them  Office:s and men alike 
were burning to chastise the wretches who thus msulted 
their misfortunes ; but they were not suffered to fire a 
shot. The Afghans had triumphed over us so long with 
impunity that they now believed the Feringhees had sunk 


* See remarks by the Enghsh on the 4th of the additional articles 
of the draft-treaty ; which, with the ratified treaty, 1s given at length 
in the Appendix; with the notes both of the English and Afghan: 
chiefs, 
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into hopeless cowardice, and had become 4s patient of 
mjury and msult as a herd of broken spirited slaves * 


* The following extracts from Captain Johnson’s Journal will show 
better than anything else the idignities to which they were sub 
jected ‘* December 28 —Very busy, buying camels and yaboos—the 
price of the former 160 rupees each The Ghazees still infest our 
gates and insult us in every possible way—sfop our supplies coming 
in from the town, and abuse and 11] treat those who bring them No 
notice taken by our military leader, although our officers and soldiers 
are burning for revenge Several of my native fmends from the aty 
come daily to see me, and all agree, without one dissenting voice, that we 
have brought the whole of our misfortunes upon ourselves, through the 
apathy and imbecility displayed at the commencement of the outbreak 
They also tell me that eur safety on the retreat depends solely on our 
selves —that no dependence 1s to be placed cn the promises of any of 
the chiefs, and more especially Mahomed Akbar Khan  Lvery one of 
them will now, that they are in a measwe paid before hand, do his 
utmost to destroy us December 30 —A body of Ghazces made a rush 
at the rear gate of cantonments , but did not effect an entrance More 
guns and ammunition made oven to the enemy, or what are called our 
new allies Precious allies, who are only waiting the opportunity to 
annihilate us ! ‘ December 31 —The chiefs siy they cannot 
control their men, and that if their people misbehave themselves at 
our gates, or around our walls, we must fire upon them No orders, 
however, given by General Elphinstone to punish our insulting foe, 
who naturally attribute our forbearance to dastardly cowardice and 
take every opportunity of tiunting us with it = Lhe error les with our 
leader, not with our troops Several camels laden with grain plun 
dered close to the Seeah Sung gateway, within a few paces of a gun 
loaded with giape, and a large guard of Europeans and Natives No 
steps taken tp recover the plundered grain or punish the offendeis 
How we inust be despised by our miserable foe! Mahomed Zemaun 
Khan sent in word that some of the chiefs will be in attendance to 
escort us to Jellalabad to morrow In the evening another message 
came that we must halt another day [very days delay increases our 
difficulties on the road January 1, 1842 —New Years Day! God 
grant that we may never see such another My kind friends, Naib 
Shureef, and Khan and Ali Reza Khan (both Kuzzul bashes), sent me 
in secretly some very excellent cakes to carry with me on the 20ad, as 
we shall not get a particle of firewood for cookmg form distance of 
ninety miles, ere we can get into a milder climate How dreary a 
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All this was very hard to bear Other trials, too, were 
upon them ll who had frends in the city—and many 
of our officers had among the Caubulees faithful and long 
tried friends—were now receiving from them alarming 
intimations of the dangers that threatened them on the 
retreat It was no secret, indeed, either in the city or in 
cantonments, that the promises of the chiefs were not to 
be depended on, and that treachery was brewing for the 
destruction of our wretched force Mohun Lal warned 
Pottinger that the chiefs were not to be believed, and 
that unless their sons accompanied the army as hostages, 
it would be attacked upon the 102d , To this Pottinger 
replicd “The chicfs have signed the treaty, and their 
sons accompany us As for attacking us on the road, we 
are in the hands of God, and him we trust”* Again, 
Mohun Lal wiote that the troops would be attacked as 
soon as they quitted cantonments, but it was too late 
now to recede Other warming notes of still more omimmous 
import were sounded at this time Moollah Ahmed Khan 
told Captam Johnson, that Albar Khan had sworn that 
he would obtam possession of the English ladies as a 
pledge for the safe return of his own wives and family , 
and anuihilate cvery soldier of the British army, with the 
crception of one man, who should reach Jellalabad to tell 
tho story of the mass .ie of all his comrades + 

But to those who pondered well the dangers that 
thiecatened the retreating force m the gloom defiles be- 


prospect we have before us—having to traverse ninety miles, and the 
greater part of this distance through snow now upwards of a foot deep 
and the thermometer at night below zero Some negotiations stall going 
on All the firewood that was laid in for the winter’s consumption 
expended, and almost every tree in cantonments cut down They had 
long ago been stripped of their bark, and everything eatable, for the 
purpose of feeding our starving cattle ”—{[MS Reeords } 

* Letter 9 Mohun Lal to Mr Colom —{MS Records } 

+ Captain Johnson's Jou nal.—{MS Records, | 
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tween Caubul and Jellalabad, there was something more 
terrible still than the vindictive treachery of the Afghan 
tribes. Ever since the 18th of December, snow had been 
falling heavily at intervals—sometimes from morning to 
evening, with terrible perseverance. It was now lying 
more than ankle-deep upon the greund. Already had 
the Sepoys and the camp-followers begun to faint under 
the cruel sufferings of a frosty winter, fearfully aggravated 
by the exhaustion of all the firewood in their reach. The 
trees in cantonments had already been cut down and 
consumed. What was once a flourishing grove or orchard 
(for they were mainy fruit-trees) had now become a desert. 
But the sufferings which these wretched men, transplanted 
from the torrid plains of Hindostan, were now enduring 
in the Caubul cantonment, seemed but faintly to fore- 
shadow the misery of a long march through the dreadful 
snow. Even to the hardy people of the North such a 
march, it was known, must be a sore trial; but to the 
weak and effeminate strangers from the plains of Hin- 
dostan, who had followed our fortunes into those dreary 
regions, it seemed to threaten nothing short of absolute 
extermination. 

Those few first days of January were days of painful 
doubt and anxiety. Every preparation for the march had 
been made by the garrison. For some time our officers 
had been gathering together and securing such property 
as they could take with them, and destroying what they 
were compelled to abandon. Every night, since the com- 
mencement of the new year, they had retired to rest, 
believing that the army would commence its march on 
the following morning; but the movement was delayed 
day after day, because the chicfs had not completed their 
promised arrangements for the safe conduct of the force. 
At last, on the evening of the 5th of January, the engineer- 
officer received instructions actually to commence the work, 
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which he had been so long in revdmess to accomplish. 
He was ordered to cut an opening through the rampart- 
walls of the cantonment to allow the egress of the troops, 
more rapidly and less confusedly, than they could pass 
out through the gates The chiefs had not sent the 
promised safeguard, but, contrary to the advice of Major 
Pottinger,* the military authorities detcrmmed to march 
out of their entrenchments And 50, on the followmg 
morning, the British force, beaten and disgraced, com- 
menced its ill fated retreat towards the provinces of 
Haindostan 

I have commented upon the varieus incidents of the 
Caubul insurrection as they have arisen, one by one, to 
claim the attention of the reader , and httle now remains 
to be said in explanation of the causes which conduced to 
the calamitous ind disgraceful defeat of a British army 
by an undisciplined and disunited enemy, who had no 
artillery to ning into the field Whatever morc 1emote 
causes of this lamentable failure may be found elsewhere, 
it 18 impossible to conccal or to disguise the one galling 
fact, that the British army at Caubul was disistiously 
beitcn because 1t was commanded by an incapable chief 
Whether that chief would have beaten the enemy, if the 
military arrangements for which he was not responsible 
had been better ordered—if the site of the cantonments 
had been more judiciously chosen, and its defences more 
effectively constructed, if all our magazines and godowns 
had been well located and well protected,—may still be 
an open question , but 1t appears to me that there 1s no 
question as to whether a commanding officer of the nght 
stamp would have triumphed over these difficulties, and 


* “On the 6th of January, the military authorities refused to wait 
for the safeguard, and notwithstanding my advice to the contrary, 
marched out of our entrenchments ”"—[Mayjor Pottanger’s Budeeabad 
Report: MS. Records } 
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beaten the enemy in spite of them The Caubul canton- 
ments were ver} badly situated, and very ill constructed 
for purposes of defence , but 1f om troops had becn com 
manded by an officer with a robust frame, stiong nerves, 
a clea understanding, and a prope: knowledge of his 
busmess, as the chief of a mixed army of British and 
Hindostanee troops, they would have crushed the msm 
rection in a few hours, and demonstrated the nresistible 
power of British valom and British discipline 

It has been said that the British army was not beaten 
out of Caubul, but that it was stavzed out of Caubul 
This 1s » behef that I would willingly encourage, if I 
could only bing my judgment to embiaux it But the 
fact 1s, that the wmy wos diiven out of Crubul for want 
of supplies, only becwse the troops would not fight, o 
were not suffered to fight, to obtain thLm The Commis- 
sailit officers would hwe fed the troops, if the military 
authorities had not shamefully saciificed their supplics,— 
if they had not ignominiously lost what was already n 
store, and ignominrously refused to make an cffort to 
obtain fresh supplies fiom the surrounding country The 
troops, indeed, fought neither to kecp thur food when 
they had it, nor to procure food when thcy had none 
There was an alaciity only im losing The imbecility 
which sacrificed the Bengal Commussariat Fort, on the 
Sth of November, and the miserable abandonment of the 
expedition to Khoja Rewash, on the 9th of December, are 
equally apt ilustrations of the truth, that, if the army 
was starved out of Caubul, it was only because it courted 
starvation 

This 1s a very humiliating confession, but it 1s umpos- 
sible, without a sacrifice of truth for the sake of adminis 
tering to our national vanity, to avoid the mortifying 
conclusion that the Caubul army wanted food, only because 
it wanted vigour and energy to obtain 1t If General 
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Elphinstone had thrown half as much heart into his work 
as Captain Johnson threw into his, the army would not 
have been starved out of Caubul. There is nothing sadder 
than the spectacle of a fine army sacrificed by the imbe- 
eility of an incapable general, and nothing more painful 
than to write of it. But such humiliating revelations 
are not without their uses. They operate in the way of 
warning. Never again, after this frightful illustration 
of the evils of a vicious system of routine, will the lives 
of sixteen thousand men, and the honour of a great nation, 
be placed in the hands of a senile commander, crippled 
by disease and enfeebled by suffering. It was General 
Elphinstone’s misfortune that he was sent to Caubul. It 
was Lord Auckland’s fault that he sent him there. 
General Elphinstone knew that he was incapable of per- 
forming worthily the dutics of such a command, and he 
took the carliest opportunity of applying for relief from a 
burden of responsibility which he was not able to bear. 
Lord Auckland knew that he was incapable, for the atten- 
tion of the Governor-General was strongly called to the 
fact ; but he sent the infirm old General to Caubul, in 
spite of the represontations that were made to him by 
nen less jealous of the integrity of the roster than of the 
honour of their country. The British army was beaten 
at Caubul, because it was commanded by General Elphin- 
stone ; and it was commanded by General Elphinstone, 
because Lord Auckland decreed that it should be so. 
General Elphinstone has left upon record a declaration 
of his belief that if he had been more worthily supported 
he would not have been beaten at Caubul. So long as he 
held the chief command in his own hands, he—and he 
alone—was responsible for all the operations of the army. 
He never relinquished the command. Though he did not 
take the field in person, every order emanated from him. 
To him the Envoy addressed himself ; with him the Envoy 
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took counsel It 1s possible that if the second-in-command 
had been an officer of a different stamp, the army would 
not have been so disastrously and ignominiously beaten , 
but this admission does not affect the question of 1¢- 
sponsibility. Brgadier Shelton, throughout the siege, 
held a subordinate situation He was immediately under 
Elphinstone’s orders , and though he may be chargeable 
with certam individual muiscarziages—with certain errois 
in the executive management of det ul»—he 1s not chaige- 
able with the great comprehensive fuluwe which has 
plunged his country mto such a sea of disgrace Of 
Shelton’s faults I have not been unmindful , but when I 
have admitted all fis perverseness, his arrogance, his 
contumicy, and expressed my belief that there was not 
another: man m the British army so unfitted by niture 
for the post he occupied under such a General, the admis- 
sion amounts to little more than this that Brigadier 
Shelton was not the man to supply the deficiencies of 
Gener Elphinstone It 1s only because General Elphin- 
stone was so incapible himself that we come to canvass at 
all the merits of his secondincommand History does 
not trouble itself much about seconds m command, when 
the chiefs are fit for thei posts 

Unquestionably Elphinstone was not well supported. 
Macna,hten, in emphatic language, described the troops 
as “a pack of despicable cowards” On more than one 
occasion they* forgot that they were British troops, and 
turned their backs upon the enemy They did not fight, 
as they would have fought if they had been well com- 
manded But the commander had less reason to complain 
of his troops than the troops had to complain of their 
commander It was the faimt heartedness of the com- 
mander, at the outset of the msurrection, that dispinted 
and unnerved the troops If Elphinstone, on the 2nd of 
November, had struck a vigorous blow at the then inci- 
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pient rebellion, and proved hunsclf, by his energy and 
resolution, worthy of the confidence of the troops, they 
would have had confidence m him and in themselves. 
But they were held im restrumt by the backwardness of 
their leader , the forward fccling that then mmspired them 
was crushed and deidencd ‘There was nothing to en- 
courage and to amm ite thea, but cv ery thing to dishearten 
and depross They s1w thit the enemy were suficred to 
triumph ovcr and insult them—that the woist mdignities 
wore unrcsented, the vilest outrages unpunished Thus 
abied they svon lost thei self respect, and forgot what 
wis due to thar colours and then country 

Bngidia Shelton has attributed’ to physical causes 
the deterior ition of the troops , but it 1s rather to moral 
than to physical cruses that that deterioration 1s to be 
ascribed The troops would havc borne up agaimst con 
tinned haawsing duty im cimtonments—agunst cold, 
hunger, and fitigue , they would have kept up 2» brave 
hewt under the sorcst physical trials, if there hid been 
no inoral influcnces to sichen and to chill They bore, 
indecd, then outwud suffermgs without compluning 
Cold, hunge:, and futizue they could endure without a 
murmu , but the supmeness of those who suffered them 
to be 1obl<ed and insultcd under the very shadow of 
then guns filled them with burning indignation, which, 
in timc, was succeeded by a reaction of sullen dcspon 
dency Thcy felt that they were sactificed to the umbe 
ality of thc commande: , and, in time, under the sure 
piocess of moral dete1101 ition, they became in all respects 
worthy of thei chief 

Examples of mdividual heroism were not wanting 
Wherever Englishmen «ongiegate, there are surely to be 
found brave heats and iesolute spirits amongst them 
There were many m that Caubul garnmson who bore 
themselycs throughout the perilous season of then be- 
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leaguerment in a manner worthy of the chivalry of the 
empnue When the retiertimg force commcnced its mise- 
rable march towards the British provinces, it Ieft behind 
it the remains of many brave men who had fallen nobly 
on the field of battle, and many brave men were now 
bracing themselves up in the desperate resolution to sell 
then lives dearly to the enemy, if tieachery were at 
work for their destiuction But they who had been 
most eager to counsel 1 vigorous course of action, wd 
who had felt most deeply the hunuhation mto which 
the feebleness of then chicf hid sunk them, were mostly 
officers of the low er g adcs , and though the opmions of 
captams ind subalteins were sought, and offered when 
not sought, in a manner unprecedented in the annals of 
British warfire (but still short of whit might have been 
justified by the magnitude of the c1isis), they hid no 
power to direct the current of events o1 to avert the evils 
which they clearly foresaw Even Pottmger, with all the 
influence of 1ecognised official position, and the prestige 
of an heroic character, could only lift up his voice im 
remonstrance agaimst the sacrifice of national honom 
involved in the humiliating treaty with the Afghwm 
Sirdars The mulitiry chiefs were fixed in then dcter- 
mination to abandon Afghanistan, and to leave Shah 
Soojah to his fate. 
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CHAPTER III. 
[November, 1841—January, 1842.] 


Sale’s Brigade—Evacuation of Gundamuck—Skirmishes with the 
Enemy—Occupation of Jellalabad—State of the Defences—Suc- 
cessful Sallies—The Fortifications repaired—Disastrous Tidings 
from Caubal—Summons to surrender—Aryrival of Dr. Brydon. 


Waist Elphinstone was flinging himself into the snares 
of the enemy at Caubul, Sale was holding out manfully 
at Jellalabad. Whether the latter ought not to have 
returned to Caubul, or if such a movement were impos- 
sible, to have stood his ground at Gundamuck, is a question 
which military critics will long continue to discuss. That 
the appearance of this brigade at Caubul would have 
changed the aspect of affairs at that place, and in all pro- 
bability rescued Elphinstone’s unhappy force from de- 
struction, and the national character from disgrace, there 
seems no reason to doubt. But it was the opinion of 
General Sale that his brigade could not reach Caubul. 
“My retracing my steps on that city,” he says, “was, in 
a military sensc, impracticable, since the firs. mevitable 
sacrifice would have been of the lives of 300 sick and 
wounded, whom I could not have left in depét with the 
treasonable irregulars at Gundamuck, whilst my cattle 
was unequal to the transport of my camp-equipage, and 
my ammunition insufficient for protracted operations. In 
the position which I occupied, I could not absolutely 
command a day’s provisions, or even water, and should 
have been hemmed in on every side by hostile tribes, 
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amounting to thirty or forty thousand men, part of whom 
might have seized Jellalabad, and reduced it to ashes; 
or, holding it, have left me no alternative but a disastrous 
retreat to Peshawur. I therefore came to the resolution 
of anticipating any movement of this kind, and, by pos- 
sessing myself of Jellalabad, establishing a point on 
which the force at Caubul might retire if hardly pressed, 
and restoring a link in the chain of communication with 
our provinces.” 

This was written five months after the brigade had 
abandoned its position at Gundamuck. It does not, 
however, differ much from the statement of reasons sent 
to General Elphinstone only as many days afterwards.* 
But the fact is, that those few days had given a very dif- 
ferent complexion to the aspect of affairs. It was on the 
10th of November that Captain Macgregor, who for days 
had been perplexed by alarming rumours of native origin, 
received the first authentic intelligence of the outbreak at 


* In this letter, written from Jellalabad (Nov. 15), General Sale 
says: ‘‘I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th 
instant, requiring the force under my command to move again upon 
Caubul. In reply, I beg to represent that the whole of my camp- 
equipage has been destroyed; that the wounded and sick have in- 
creased to upwards of 300; that there is no longer a single depét of 
provisions on the route ; and that the carriage of the force is not suf- 
ficient to bring on one day’s rations with it. I have, at the same time, 
positive information that the whole country is in arms, and ready to 
oppose us in the defiles between this city and Caubul, whilst my am- 
munition is insufficient for more than two such contests as I should 
assuredly have to sustain for six days at least. With my present 
means I could not force the pagses of either Jugdulluck or Koord-Caubul, 
and even if the débris of my brigade did reach Caubul, I am given to 
understand that I should find the troops now garrisoning it without the 
means of subsistence. Under these circumstances, a regard for the 
honour and interests of our government compels me to adhere to my 
plan already formed, of putting this place into a state of defence, and 
holding it, if possible, until the Caubul force falls back upon me, or 
guccours arrive from Peshawur or India.” 

Fou. I. Z 
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Caubul, coupled with an urgent requisition from the 
Envoy to bring back Sale’s brigade. Some, at least, of 
the military objections urged against the movement by 
the General had not then begun to exist. The irregulars 
were not then known to be treasonable. The surround- 
ing country was not then known to be hostile. Food was 
believed to be procurable. The brigade was at this time 
halted in the valley of Gundamuck. There was no more 
fertile spot than this between Caubul and Jellalabad. 
Orchards and vineyards, green fields and rippling streams, 
refreshed the eyes and gladdened the hearts of men who, 
for many weary days, had been toiling through arid 
defiles, under the shadow of dreary walls of rock. Here 
the brigade had encamped itself on the 30th of October, 
and looked forward to a brief season of repose. 

Everything, indeed, at this time wore a most encou- 
raging aspect. Provisions were freely coming into camp, 
and the Ghilzye chiefs were making their submission. 
“On the 31st,” says Captain Macgregor, in his narra- 
tive of these events, “ Burkutt Khan paid me a visit, 
and brought with him two of the rebel chiefs, Sadad 
Meer and Sir Biland Khan ; they had returned to their 
allegiance, and delivered over to me sixteen camel loads 
of property (not very valuable) which had been plun- 
dered from some Rehwaree merchants; this property I 
made over to their owners. Aghur Khan Sahuk, a 
Ghilzye chief of considerable influence, and’ Attah Ma- 
homed Khan Sabuk, joined me at Gundamuck, and 
established their Thanahs for the protection of the 
Caubul road within their respective boundaries from 
Seh Baba to near Jugdulluck. Burkutt Khan had re- 
posted his Thanahs at Jugdulluck, and at this time there 
seemed to be a great promise of the Ghilzye country being 
shortly tranquillised.” * 


* Captain Macgregor's Report: MS. Records. 
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There was one exception, however, to the general 
amity which the chiefs seemed now inchned to offer to 
Macgregor Meer Afzool Khan, Urz-Begee, who was the 
possessor of a fort and some circumjacent land at Mam- 
moo Khail, about two mules distant from Sale’s camp at 
Gundamuck, had fled from Caubul, and having sent his 
family and his property to this fort, was now proceeding 
to garnson it, and, in aid of the rebel cause, to molest us 
by continued incursions upon our camp On the 3rd or 
4th of November,* certain intelligence of this movement 
was brought to Macgregor He was then dining in the 
mes*-tent of the Sappers With him were George Broad- 
foot, who commanded the Sapper corps (then ignorant of 
the fate of his brothe: at Caubul)}—and Backhouse and 
Dawes, two stout hearted officers of artillery All were of 
opmion with Macgiego: that no time should be lost m 
attacking the fort, before Afzool Khan had thrown his 
1einforcements imto it So the political officer went at 
once to the General’s tent, and urged him to sanction the 
assault His arguments were of no avail , and he returned 
only to announce his falure It was then midmght 
But the emergency was great , so Broadfoot and Back- 
house went at once to the tent of Captain Havelock of the 
13th Light Infantry—than whom there was no fine 
soldier oz abler man in Sale’s camp—and roused him 
from his bed to take counsel with them The General 
had much confidence 1n his judgment, and was more likely 
to be moved by him than by any man im his force 
Fortunately, Havelock was eager for the attack, and 
although he had already recommended 1t mm vain, he under- 
took to renew his solicitations, and to the delight of Broad- 
foot and Backhouse partially succeeded They desired an 
immediate movement upon the rebel fort, and would have 


* Macgregor says the 3rd, Broadfoot the 4th. The former probably 
speaks of the first untelligence, the latter of 1ts confirmation. 
z2 
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had the necessary troops ready to march at daybreak. 
But it was not unti the fifth hour after noon that the 
force received its orders to march. The enemy fled at its 
approach, and the evacuated fort was garrisoned by a 
party of the Shah’s troops under Captain Gerrard. A 
commanding position was thus wrested from the enemy, 
who were coming down to occupy it in force, and the 
moral effects of the achievement were as great as its 
immediate and material results. The spirits of the troops, 
which had begun to flag, rose rapidly; and the enemy awoke 
from their delusive belief that Sale was afraid to attack them. 

Up to the day on which Macgregpr received the press- 
ing solicitations of the Envoy to bring back Sale’s brigade 
to Caubul, circumstances, since the arrival of the force at 
Gundamuck, had been all in itsfavour. When, therefore, 
Macnaghten’s letter was received, and they took counsel 
together as to the course it then became them to pursue, 
sume at least of those strong reasons against the movement 
on Caubul, which Sale set forth m his official letters, had 
not yet been forced mto being. A council of war was 
held, and the members of it were divided in opmion ; but 
the majority pronounced against the movement for the 
rescue of Elphinstone’s force. It was determined that the 
brigade should throw itself into Jellalabad. There was a 
middle course open to them—the retention of their posi- 
tion at Gundamuck ; but it seems to have found no favour 
in their eyes. Had Sale’s force remained in the valley of 
Gyundamuck, 1t might have saved Elphinstone’s army from 
annihilation on its fatal January retreat. As long as it 
was encamped there, the tendency of the Ghilzye chiefs 
was towards the establishment of friendly relations with 
the British ; but no sooner had we determined to aban- 
don our position, than the whole country broke out into 
hostility, and the passes were sealed. * 


* It has been said (Calcutta Reviev, vol. xiv.) that the instructions 
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On the 11th of November, the brigade commenced its 
march towards Jellalabad Sale had wisely determined to 
move with as little encumbrance of baggage as possible He 
was partly, indeed, compeHed to this by the depredations 
of the tiibes who had swept off the bulk of his cattle whilst 
the animals were grazmg on the plat The myjury m 
flicted upon us by then predatory adroitness was of a very 
doubtful character The taste for baggage 1s ordinazly 
so strong that little short of absolute necessity compels 1ts 
abandonment Sale was forced to move hghtly out of 
Gundamuck, and he found the advantage of the absence of 
the usual impediments before he had been long on the 
match 

To leave, however, any property at Gundamuck was 
virtually to sacrifice 1t To the care of the Shah’s ime 
gulars posted in the cantonment all that could not be 
carried way was now consigned As soon as Sale’s bi 
gade had commenced its march to Jellilabad the canton 
ment was attacked True to their character, the Janbaz, 
who seem to have been raised for the express purpose of 
going over to the enemy, did 1t with their wonted address 
The property left at Gundamuck fell into the hands of the 
Afghans , the cantonment was burnt to the ground , and 
all the surrounding country rose ag unst us in open revolt 

Without any serious opposition, the march to Jellalabad 
was accomplished On the morning of the 12th, howeven, 
soon ofter the brigade got undei urms ‘n the grey twilight, 
the ii1bes were seen clustering on the steep hills on citha 
side, and soon poured themselves down on the reai guard, 
vainly striving to sweep off the baggage A running 


sent to Sale were of such a character as to throw a large amount of 
responsibility upon him, and that Sale always shrank from responsi 

bilhty,—but the letters from the Envoy to Wacgregor were couched in 
unqualified and unconditional language, and the officiil letter from 
Elphinstone ordered Sale to return ‘‘@ all risks 
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skirmish, which lasted for some mules, and brought out the 
fine qualities of our troops, their admurable discipline and 
steadiness under fire, the gallantry of their bearmg, and 
the rapidity of their movements, ended in the complete 
dispersion of the depiedators, and secured the safety of 
the remainder of their march Clever were the maneu- 
vres by which on that day Denme drew the enemy into 
his toils, and heavy the retribution which descended upon 
them Placing his cavalry in ambush, he brought up his 
infantry to the attack, ordered them to advance firmg, 
and then wheeled them about, as though in panic flight. 
The stratagem succeeded to admiration. The enemy, 
after a bnef pause of wonderment, believed they had ac- 
complished a great victory, sent up a wild shout, and then 
rushed im pursuit of the flymg Fermghees They were 
soon in the clear open space to which Dennie had designed 
to lure them The cavalry, whom they had laughed at 
on the hills, able now to operate freely, dashed at them 
with sudden fury The slaughter was tremendous, the 
rout was complete It was said of the British horsemen 
that day that “then right ams were wearied with the 
blows which they stiuck , and the quantity of dead that 
might be seen scatte:cd over the face of the valley proved 
that they had not struck at random ” 

On the morning of the 13th of November, Sale’s bngade 
took possession of Jellalabad The movement took the 
Afghans by surpiise They had believed that the Ferin- 
ghees were making the best of their way to the provinces 
of Hindustan , and now then entrance into the city struck 
a panic into the hearts of the inhabitants As the regi- 
ments marched in, the utizens fled out m dismay Every- 
thing was abandoned to the British troops There was no 


* “ Sales Brigade wn Afghanistan.” By the Rea G R. Glew, 
Cha, arn to the Forces. 
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need to fire a shot or to draw a sabre Sale’s brigade had 
now become the garrison of Jellalabad * 

Scarcely, however, had Sale made himself master of the 
place before it was surrounded by yelling crowds, who 
threatened death to the infidels if they did not at once 
abandon the town The utmost cautson was now neces 
sary The place, though surrounded by fortifications, was 
absolutely without any real defences, and the troops 
within its dilapidated walls and its filled up ditches, were 
almost as much exposed as in the open country The 
extent of the works was very great, and it was quite 
impossible to man them But guards were posted at all 
the gates, and a strong piquet planted in a central posi 
tion, and ordered to hold itself in revdiness to send sup- 
ports to any point fiom which the sound of firmg might 
pioceed t These arrangements made, the remainder of 
the troops were suffered to lie down to rest by companies, 
with their officers beside them, whilst Sale summoned the 
commanders of regiments and detachments to a council of 
war 

The question to be determined was this There was the 
extensive, ill defended city of Jellalabad , and in the midst 
of 1t was the Balla Hissar, 01 citadel, surrounded by a wall, 
sufficiently extensive to enclose the biigade without mcon- 
venience, but yet not so extensive as to exhaust our means 
of defence It was now debated whethe1 it would be more 
expedient to abandon the town and concentrate our troops 
in the Balla Hissar, or to hold possession of the former 


* The place, at the request of Captain Macgregor, was officially 
given over to the British garnson by the nomimal Governor, Abdool 
Rahman, who ruled the Jellalabad district in the name of Shah 
Soojah Abdool Rahman continued for some time to reside in the 
town unde: Captain Macgregor’s protection —{Captam Macgregor’s 
Report M8 Records | 

+ “Sales Brigade m Afghanistan’ By the Rev G R Gleyg 
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Weighty and very apparent were the arguments in favour 
of the occupation of the citadel, and for a time the 
council seemed imclined towards the adoption of that 
securer course, but to Denme and others it was clear, 
that the abandonment of the city would be a virtual 
acknowledgment of weakness, und that 1t would have a far 
better political effect, as it would a more becoming mili- 
tary appearance, to hold the city itself, than to be cooped 
up within the walls of the citadel And so it was at last 
determined that the city should be held, and the enemy 
resolutely defied 

But to hold the city it was necessafy that the defences 
should be repaired Well might Sale look with dismay at 
their condition, and almost 1egard it as a wild hope ever 
to look for the completion of the work that he had marked 
out for his httle garrison “I found the walls of Jellala 
bad,” he said, “in a state which might have justified 
despair as to the possibility of defending them The 
enceinte was far too extcnsive for my small foice, embracing 
a circumference of upwards of 2300 yards Its tracing 
was vicious in the cxtreme , 1t had no parapet excepting 
for a few hundred yards, which, there, was not more than 
two fect high earth , and 1.ubbish had accumulated to such 
an extent about the ramparts, that there were 10ads m 
va1ious directions across and over them into the country 
There was a space of 400 yards together, on which none 
of the garrison could show themselves excepting at one 
spot the population within was disaffected, and the whole 
encemte was surrounded by rumed forts, walls, mosques, 
tombs, and gardens, from which a fire could be opened 
upon the defenders at twenty and thirty yards ”* 

The first thmg now to be done was to appoint a com- 
mittee of officers to examine and report upon the works of 
the place On the 13th of November, Captain Broadfoot, 


* General Sale to Secretary to Government, Apri 16, 1842. 
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who commanded the corps of sappers, with some other 
officers, went round the dilapidated works  Broadfoot 
alone succeeded in making the circuit of them “Large 
gaps cut off the communication, or msecure footmg com- 
pelled the officers to descend among the adjoining enclo- 
sures, from which it was difficult to find the way , whilst 
on the south side the rampart was so embedded m houses 
and surrounded by them, that its course could only be 
traced by laboriously threading the lanes of the native 
town On the north side the wall rose to a very great 
height towards the town, but sloped down to the caterior 
in a heap of rums Slmost everywhere accessible while at 
the foot were houses and gardens so stiongly occupied by 
the enemy, that during the night of the 13th of November 
oul troops were unable to muntam then posts , md with 
the crception of the gateway, a linc of four hundied yuds 
on the northern face was without a man on the works 
Hid the enemy then attacked us, we must hwe been 
reduccd to a street combat ”* 

Brordfoot, now appomted garrison engincer, st about 
the work entrusted to him with all the encrgy and zeal 
for which his chiricter was distmguished His little corps 
of sappers had biought with them their pichaxes, shovels, 
and other workmmg tools from Caubul, and werc now ready 
to ply them with the heartiest good will There was not 
a soldier ua garrison, European or Native, who ww not 
cager to jon m the work Wood was to be collected , 
and iron was to be collected , for there were no available 
sup} les of either But from the ruins of old houses in 
the cantonment and im the town the former ws extracted 
in sufficient quantity, and the neighbouring country sup- 
pled the latter t Every difficulty was overcome as 1t arose 
Impossibilities did not grow in Jellalabad 


* Captaun Broadfoot s Report—Jellalabad, April 16, 1842 
+ ‘*The iron, says Broadfoot, ‘‘ was good in quality, but :mper- 
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But before our soldiers could carry on their work in 
safety upon the ramparts, it was necessary to give the 
enemy, who assembled in great force beyond the walls of 
the city, a taste of our military strength. The morning of 
the 16th of November was an exciting, and it proved to 
be a glorious one On the preceding evening 1t had been 
determined that Colonel Monteith, of the 35th Bengal 
Infantry, a true soldier and a good officer, should take out 
eleven hundred men, at daybreak, and give battle to the 
molesting Afghans As soon as the early dawn would 
suffer him to take a survey of surrounding objects, Mon- 
teith ascended to the flat house top of one of the most 
commanding edifices in the city, and looked around, with 
a keen soldier’s eye, upon the c\panse of hill and plain, of 
garden and of vineyard, traced the course of the river, and 
marked the castles of the chiefs which dotted the adjacent 
country He saw, too, what was of more importance still 
—the dispositions of the enemy There seemed to be 
bout 5000 fighting men, gathered together, some on the 
hill-sides, some in the enclosures on the plain , and though 
they were kept together by little discipline, there seemed 
to be some sturdy qualities about them, and they were, at 
all events, well armed Monteith learnt all that could be 
learnt from that commanding position, and then he went 
down to place himself at the head of his men 

The little force was well composed and well gommanded. 
The remaimimg men of the garrison were under arms, and 
the guns, which Monteith did not take with him, were 
posted on the ramparts to cover his advance Nothing 
could have been more gallant or more successful than 
the attack What the artillery commenced, the infantry 
followed up bravely, and the cavalry completed. The 
enemy were beaten at all pomts The wretched Janbaz, 


fectly smelted, and requiring ten times as much labour and time as 
Enghsh iron.” 
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who had gone over to the msuigents at Gundamuck, now 
met the men of the 5th Cavalry m fair fight, and were 
hewn down remorselessly by them Ina little time the 
panic was complete The British horsemen, following up 
our successes, flung themselves upon the fymg Afghans 
on the plains, and slaughtered them as they fled. Then 
the bugle sounded the recall Monteith brought his men 
together, flushed with success, and the whole returned, in 
joyous spirits, to the city The Afghans were checked at 
the outset of their caree: of insolence and intimidation, 
and for many a day hept themselves quietly in then homes 

Then the work of defence proceeded apace Broadfoot 
was toiling all day long to repair the decayed ramparts 
and clear out the ditches, which, ditches no longer, had 
been filled up to the consistency of thoroughfares Abbott, 
who had been appomted commissary of ordnance was 
getting his guns into position, and making up his ammu 
nition as best he could from the materials to be found m 
the neighbourhood Macgregor, with his wonted activity, 
was playing the part of the commuissariat officer—and 
playing it well—bringing all his political influence, which 
was great, to bear upon the important business of the 
collection of supplies And so successful were his exei 
tions—so successful were the efforts of the foraging parties, 
which went out from time to time im search of grain, 
sheep, firewood, and other essentials—that in a little while 
a month’s provisions were in store It 1s true that the 
men were on halfrations, but they did not work the 
worse for that It was never said at Jellalabad that the 
suldiery were unequal to their accustomed duties because 
they had not their accustomed supplies of food The 
gallant men who composed the garrison of Jellalabad, took 
ther half rations cheerfully, and cheerfully did double 
work * 


* Cheerfully, too, worked the Europeans without their accustomed 
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Not again, until the Ist of December, was the mettle 
of Sale’s brigade tried in the open field. For some days 
before, the enemy had been hovering about and threaten- 
ing the garrison, who, chary of their ammunition, which 
was running scarce, gave back nothing in reply to the 
desultory fire of the Afghans. But on the Ist of De- 
cember they appeared in such formidable array, and grew 
so bold and menacing—closing in nearly and more nearly 
about the walls, until the workmen on the ramparts could 
not safely perform their accustomed duties—that Sale 
could no longer refrain from sending out his fighting men 
against them. Monteith, an officer of the Company’s 
service, had led the attack on the 14th of November. 
Now, the direction of the sortie was entrusted to an officer 
of the Queen’s army, who had already, on more than one 
occasion, shown his capacity for command. Dennie led 
out the garrison this time ; and gallantly they moved to 
the attack. It was mid-day when they sallied out with a 
cheer, and fell upon their besiegers. It were scarcely 
truth to say that a battle was fought on that Ist of De- 
cember. The affair began and ended with the rout of the 
Afghans. Two guns of Abbott’s battery were unlimbered, 
and with murderous execution poured in their thick 
showers of grape upon the discomfited mass. They, who 
had of late been so bold and defiant, now fled in wild 
confusion, but could not escape the sabres of our cavalry, 
who charged them home, and drove them across the plain 
into the river, whilst our infantry pursued them up the 
hill-sides, and fell upon them with their gleaming bayonets. 
And so, without the loss of a single man, Dennie dispersed 


drams. There were no ardent liquors in Jellalabad ; and the conse- 
quence was, that the men enjoyed, even on half-rations, an amount of 
health and strength and elasticity, and preserved a regularity of disci- 
pline unknown to even the 13th, when the fire-water was served out 
them. 
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the investing force , and not a trace of it was to be seen 
on the morrow except the dead bodies on the plain 

And now, with little or no mterruption, the labours of 
the garrison proceeded, and the works began to assume an 
appearance of effective defence In fine health, m good 
working condition, and in an admurabie state of*discipline, 
European and Native troops alike laboured with axesand 
shovel, and soon saw the mud-walls rising around them 
Had they thought only of themselves, they would have 
toiled on, in high spirits as in high health But the worst 
rumours were coming in from Caubul It was plain that 
their fellow soldiers at the capital were not achieving hke 
honourable success It was believed, too, that Sale and 
Macgregor hnew more thin they were willing to reveal 
Men asked cach other feirful questions , but beyond the 
leading outline of events, nothing was known that could 
be shaped into intelligible replies 

How 1t happened that such an army as that commanded 
by General Elphinstone had been so disastrously and dis 
giacefully beaten in the field by an enemy of such calibre 
as these undisciplined Afghans, was a tertible mystery to 
the brave men who had been scattering their besiegers like 
sheep They heard something of the want of provisions 
that had reduced the force to this melancholy strait , but, 
when Sale’s brigade sate down in Jellalabad, it had only 
two days’ provisions They heard, too, that the extent 
and the weakness of the Caubul cantonments had para 
lysed the efforts of the garrison , but there, at Jcllalabad, 
they had found their defences in a state of absolute ruin 
It seemed to them easy to obtain provisions, and to build 
up then defences At all events, they had done both, 
and the troops at Caubul were of thiee or four times their 
numerical strength 

Half of the month of December had worn away, when 
a whisper went round the garrison that the Caubul force 
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had capitulated With mmgled feelings of mcredulity 
and indignation the humiliating intelligence was received 
Sale and Macgregor knew only too well how Elphinstone 
and Shelton had been throwing away chance after chance 
of rescuing their miserable troops from destruction But 
it was not wise to damp the spints of their own gallant 
and successful garrison by any revelat? ius of the unhappy 
manner in which their old comrades had been sacrificed 
at Caubul When, therefore, on the 17th of December, 
it was known that some disastrous intelligence had been 
received from the capital, 1t was slowly believed that the 
main body of the British army in Afghénistan had thrown 
itself on the mercy of a barbarous foe 

But soon other intelligence of a gnevous and afflicting 
character was conveyed to the garnson At first it ap- 
peared only in the shape of a native rumow, which, 
though it seemed to swell into the substantial proportions 
of fact, was believed, with something perhaps of self 
deception, by Macgregor, to be only a shadowy fhgment 
that he ought at once to dismiss from his mind It was 
rumoured that the British Envoy at Caubul had been 
murdered, at a conference, by Akbar Khan , but Macgregoi 
argued, when communicating, on the 30th of December, 
this report to the authorities below, that it was not 
hkely Macnaghten would have gone unattended to a 
conference with the chiefs or that Akbar Khan, whose 
father and family were in the hands of the British, would 
commit an act of such outragcous folly as to murder the 
representative of the Bntish Government But Mac- 
gregor’s incredulity was soon dispersed After three days 
of doubt, authentic tidings came im from Caubul to dis- 
quiet the hearts of the Biitish chiefs at Jellalabad On 
the second day of the new year, a letter was received 
from Major Pottinger, full of the most pamful and dis- 
heartenmg intelligence It wnounced the murder of 
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Macnaghten It announced that the Caubul force was 
about immediately to abandon its position, and to fall 
back upon Jellalabad, with every prospect of beng 
attacked by a faithless and imftated enemy upon the 
way Into a few sentences of termble significance was 
crowded the record of these melanchcly events The 
letter was written on Christmas-day 


Caubul, December 25, 1841 
My Dear MaccReoor, 

We have had a sad Comedy of Errors, or rather tragedy here 
Macnaghten was called out to a conference and murdered We have 
interchanged terms on the ground he was treating on for leaving 
the country, but things are not finally settled. However, we are 
to fall back on Jellalabad to morrow or next day. In the present 
distubed state of the country we may expect opposition on 
the road, and we are hkely to suffer much from the cold and hunger, 
as we expect to have no carmage for tents and superfluities I have 
taken charge of the Mission Mackenne, Lawrence, and Conolly are 
all sexzed The first twol fear for The latter 1s quite safe The 
cantonment is now attacked Yours, very truly, 

ELDRED POTTINGER 


With deep emotion the officers now discussed the 
dangeis of this fearful retreat through the snow, and the 
too probable treachery of the chiefs, and there were 
those among them who predicted that Elphinstone s army 
would be cut to pieces by the enemy, or destroyed by the 
snow almost toa man All this was very discouraging , 
but the Jelldlabad garrison were not in a tempe1 to be 
easily cast down On they went from day to day, work- 
ing checifully at the defences—never fearing fo. them- 
selves, and, in spite of the evil prophecies of a few 
amongst them, hopmg the best for then miserable 
comrades 

So passed the first week of January To Sale and Mac- 
gregor they were days of intense anxiety Eagerly as 
they locked for cheermg intelligence fiom Caubul, nothing 
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came to refresh them with new hopes. On the 8th of 
January, another Ictter from Pottinger, dated the 28th of 
December, was received by Macgregor. It was wntten 
in French, as there were men in the enemy’s camp who 
could read and interpret English ;* and it announced 


* I append the letter itself, as well as one, also in French, written 
two days afterwards to Mackeson at Peshawur 


**Cabool, 28™¢ Dée. 1841. 
¢¢ Mon OHER MACGREGOR, 


‘* Notre situation devient perilleuse de plusen plus, les forts 3 
lentour du cantonnement ayant été rendus aux chefs, selon le traité que 
le fou Envoyé et Ministre avoit commencé. Nous nous trouvons dans 
la necessité de renouveler les negociations depuis qu'il a été tué. Le 
manque de vivres, desquels ils ne nous restent que pour huit jours, et 
des moyens de transport pour nos malades et blessés, qu’ils nous ont 
promis de jour en jour, font autant de raisons de plus pour que nous 
faisons traité, 811 est possible Mais aussi leurs promesses meritent si 
peu de foi, que peut-étre nous serons oblgés de battre de retraite sur 
Jellalabad , sur tout, qu’uls exigent que nous marchons par le route de 
Bungeish—dcmande que nous nc pouvons pas agréer. 

‘Pour ces causes alors, 81 vous avez recu l’ordre de marcher du feu 
Envoyé ct Ministre, il ne faut pas le faire & present, mais attendre 
jusqu’au temps que vous recevez nouvelle ordre d'ici, quand le traité 
de paix sera fait. 

‘* Votre ami, 
‘SEiupRED PorrTinGER ” 


‘¢ Cantonnements & Cabool, 30™* de Décembre, 1841 
‘Mon concer MackEson, 

‘Jai cu le plaisir de rece voir votre lettre du 12% au feu Envoyé. 
Notre situation 1c1 est des plus dangereuses L'Envoyé était tué & une 
conférence, qui avait leu hors d’ici, le 23 de ce mois. Quand je pre 
nais charge je trouvais qu’1l avait engagé du part du gouvernement de 
quitter Afghanistan, et de donner hostages pour que le Dost soyait 
mis en liberté, aussi que pour préliminaires il avait rendu le Balla 
Hissar et les forts qui dominent les cantonnements Ces acts et le 
manque des vivres faisaient les cantonnements untenable, et les quatre 
officiers militaires supérieurs disaient qu'il fallait résumer le traité au 
lieu de foreer une marche rétrograde sur Jellalabad. Nous avons 
aujouid’hui finis les termes du traité, et nous espérons partir d'ici 
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that the position of the British force at Caubul was 
becoming more and more perilous—that the treaty com- 
menced by the late Envoy was still being negotiated— 
that some delays had been occasioned by the difficulty, 
real or pretended, of providing carriage and provisions to 
enable the troops to commence their march ; and that it 
was not improbable that, in spite of the promises of the 
chiefs, the British column would be compelled to fight its 
way down to Jellalabad. In conclusion, Pottinger spoke 
of instructions for the evacuation of Jellalabad that had 
been despatched by Macnaghten, but urged Macgregor to 
stand fast until the receipt of further orders from Caubul 

On the following day those further orders ‘arrived. A 
few horsemen appeared under the walls of Jellalabad, one 
of whom was the bearer of a letter from the English 
authorities at Caubul, addressed to Captain Macgregor. 
It contained instructions for the evacuation of Jellalabad, 
couched in the following words :— 


Sir, Caubul, December 29, 1841. 


It having been found necessary to conclude an agreement, 
founded on that of the late Sir W. H. Macnaghten, for the evacuation 
of Afghanistan by our troops, we have the honour to request that 
you will intimate to the officer commanding at Jellalabad, our wish 
that the troops now at that place should return to India, com- 
mencing their march immediately after the receipt of this letter, 


demain ou aprés demain. De leur promesses je m’en doute, malgré 
que les ordres ont été expédiés pour que nos troupes quittent Candahar 
et Ghizny. I) faut que vous tenez ouvert le Khyber, et que vous soyez 
prét nous aider le passage; car si nous ne sommes pas protégés, il 
nous serait impossible faire halte en route pour que les troupes se re- 
fraichissent, sans laquelle j'ai peur qu’ils soient désorganisés. 
** Votre ami, 
‘SEASped Morriwyep. 

‘¢ Aprés aujourd hui j’écrirai mon nom en lettres Grecquen, Lorsque 
le Cossid vous remettra cette lettre, yous lui donnerez trois cent 
rupees.” 

VoL. It. AA 
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leaving all guna, the property of Dost Mahomed Khan, with the new 
Governor, as also such stores and baggage as there may not be the 
means of carrying away,and the provisions in store for our use on 
arriving at Jellalabad. 

Abdool Ghuffoor Khan, who 1s the bearer of this letter, will 
render you all the assistance in his power. He has been appointed 
Governor of Jellalabad on the part of the existing government. 

We have the honour to be, &c, 
ELDRED PorrinGER, 1n charge of Caubul Mission. 
W. K. Expxuinstone, Major General 


Macgregor laid the letter before Sale, and a council of 
war was held. It does not secm that there were many 
doubts and, misgivings to agitate and. perplex the brave 
men, who then asked each other whether they should 
cast further discredit on their country, by abandoning 
their post and flinging themselves into the snares of the 
enemy. It seemed to them that a bait had been laid to 
lure them to destruction Macgregor knew that Akbar 
Khan had issued a proclamation to the chiefs of the sur- 
rounding country, calling upon them, as followers of the 
true faith, to mse and slay the Fe:mghees on the road , 
his voice was all for the retention of their post, and the 
military chiefs were of the same temper Little time 
elapsed, therefore, before the followmg letter was written 
to Major Pottinger and General Elphinstone — 


Jellalabad, January 9, 1842. 


Srrs, 
We have the honow to acknowledge the receipt of your 


letter of the 29th ultamo, which you therein state was to be delivered 
to us by Abdool Ghuffoor Khan, appointed Governor of this place 
by the existing powers at Caubul That communication was not 
delivered to us by him, but by a messenge1 of his, and though dated 
29th of December, 1841, has only this moment reached us I have, 
at the same time, positive information that Mahomed Akbar Khan 
has sent a proclamation to all the chiefs in the Leighbourhood, 
urging them to raise their followers for the purpose of inte:cepting 
and destroying the forces now at Jelalabad. Under these cucum- 
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stances we have deemed it our duty to await a further communica- 
tion from you, which we desire may pomt out the secumty which 
may be given for our safe march to Peshawur. 
We have the honour to be, &, 
R. Saxe, Major-General. 
G H Maocarecor, Political Agent. 


It 1s nght that Macgregor and Sale should be suffered 
to state in ther own words, the motives which umpelled 
them to adopt this worthy resolution. ‘The conduct,” 
wrote Captain Macgregor sometime afterwards, “of Major- 
General Sir R, Sale and myself, in having declined, under 
the circumstances to deliver up Jellalabad to Abdool 
Ghuffoor Khan, Barukzye, m conformity with the im- 
structions contamed in the letter to my address of the 
29th of December, signed by Major Pottinger and General 
Elphinstone, has already been approved by government , 
but perhaps 1t may be proper here to relate a few of the 
causes which led to such a resolution When the Buitish 
authoities at Caubul had decided upon capitulating, and 
the tcims of capitulation were m the course of negotiation, 
my spies informed me that letters had been received from 
Mahomed Akbar Khan and the Ghilzye chiefs, desiring 
the different tribes on the road to assemble to attack the 
British army, which was shortly to leave Caubul for 
India. This information was confirmed by the letter from 
Burkutt Khan An intercepted letter from 
Mahomed Akbar Khan, which 1eached us at the same 
time, will serve to show the spirit with which he regarded 
us , therefore I felt convinced that treachery was intended 
by the Afghan chiefs, in which case our retaming possession 
of the fortress of Jellalabad became of mealculable ad- 
vantage to the retreating force, and if it succeeded in 
reaching Jellalabad, strengthened as it would be by the 
garrison, we might yet have upheld our authority m 
Ningrahar, until an opportumty would have been afforded 

Lh 
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to the British Government to reinforce us, so as to com~ 
mence operations for the recapture of Caubul. The troops 
left Caubul on the 6th of January ; and not until the 9th 
did we receive the letter in question. Their fate had 
been sealed ere that period ; and had the requisition been 
complied with, Government would most undoubtedly have 
had to lament the destruction of the Jellalabad garrison 
as well as that of the Caubul force, the wishes of the- 
enemy evidently being to inveigle us into their power, and 
then to do their worst towards us. Moreover, to have 
evacuated Jellalabad would have doubtless increased a 
hundred-fold the difficulties of re-establishing the British 
authority in this country, in the event of Government 
determining so to do. Our national honour, and the 
safety of our Indian dominions, seemed to render this 
latter course of paramount necessity.” * 

“ As regards my own line of conduct,” said General Sale, 
“in this difficult crisis, I am of opinion, in the absence of 
all instructions from India, that I am at liberty to choose 
between the alternatives of being bound or not by the 
convention, which was forced from our Envoy and military 
commander with the knives at their throats, according as 
I see either one course or the other to be most conducive 
to British interests. It does not absolutely impose any 
sbligation on my force, which is no party to it, and under 
the consideration of its having been extorted by force, 
unless it should be ratified by the Governor-General in 
Council. If, therefore, I see a prospect of being re-inforced 
from Peshawur within the period for which my provisions 
and ammunition will last, I propose to hold this place on 
the part of the government, until I receive its orders to 
the contrary. If, however, any untoward incidents should 
preclude the prospect of Brigadier Wild’s crossing the 


* Captain Macgregor’s Report: MS. Records. 
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Khybur, I should esteem it wiser and better to retire upon 
Peshawur, with the débris of the force of Caubul, on its 
reaching me, than to remain here ; but in no event would 
I retire unsupported by other troops to Peshawur, unless 
absolutely compelled to do so by the failure of food and 
ammunition. I feel assured that the rebels at Caubul 
dare not proceed to extremities with the force there, so 
long as they know me to be strong here; and that I 
Should, therefore, be compromising them by evacuating 
this place, until they have been permitted to retire upon 
I t. & 

A season of painful anxiety and suspense followed the 
receipt of the letter from Pottinger and Elphinstone. 
But it was not without its alleviations. Money had 
become scarce at Jellalabad. The cupidity of the Afghans 
had seldom been proof against English money ; and now 
to lack the means of appealing to it was to lose one of our 
principal means of defence. It was, therefore, with no 
common delight that the garrison now welcomed the 
arrival of a sum of money which Mackeson, ever strenuous 
in his activity, had sent on from Peshawur, through the 
-agency of Tora-baz Khan, the loyal chief of Lalpoora. 
The defences of the place, too, were rising under Broad- 
foot’s hands, and “by the middle of January, the com- 
mencement of the rainy season, a parapet, nowhere less 
than six feet high, with a banquette as wide as the nature 
-of the rantpart allowed, was completed entirely round the 
place. The gates were repaired and strengthened by but- 
tresses. Two of them were re-trenched, and a ditch carried 
round the north-west angle, whilst some of the most dan- 
gerous ravines were laid open to our force, and roads were 
opened into the low ground on the north side.” + There 


* General Sale to Sir J. Nicholls, Jellalabad, Janwary 11, 1842; 
-MS. Records. 
+ Captain Broadfoot’s Report. 
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was little, indeed, at this time, except a scarcity of ammu- 
nition, to render the garrison apprehensive on their own 
account ; but every day made them more and more anxious. 
concerning the fate of their countrymen, who by this time 
had left Caubul on their perilous retreat through the snowy 
passes. <A letter from Captain Lawrence, dated on the 
4th instant,” announced that the force was to march in a 
day or two, with every expectation of being attacked upon 
the road. Nothing could Sale’s brigade do in this emer- 
gency, but patiently abide the result. 

At last, on the 13th of January, when the garrison were 


Caubul, January 4th, 1842. 


* The letter ran thus :— 


My pear Maceregcor, 

Pottinger being busy, I write to tell you of the Envoy being mur- 
dered, and Trevor, on the 23rd. We have been obliged to conclude the: 
treaty, and it is settled we march to-morrow. Whether we are at- 
tacked on the road depends upon their good faith. I believe we do not 
run very much risk as far as Jugdulluck, except from the weather, 
which is very severe here; and we are obliged to march very lightly, 
and may expect to lose many men. Orders have been sent to you to 
evacuate Jellalabad before our arrival : if, however, the treaty is broken 
by our being attacked, you will consider the orders cancelled, and you 
will use every exertion to aid us. We have received your letter of the 
24th, but our word cannot be broken. Pottinger wishes you, if pos- 
sible, to send intelligence of these matters to government and Rawlin- 
son, that the latter may be aware of the state of affairs, and not do 
anything hurriedly. If you understand faith has been kept and are 
obliged to leave Jellalabad, you had better not pass the? Khybur till: 
we come, as it is feared our troops will be so disorganised as to re- 
quire your aid through that pass. If you could take supplies for us 
to the mouth of the Khybur, it would be very desirable. We are all 
well. Lady M(acnaghten) ditto, though still much afilicted. Keep. 
your scouts on the road, and give us as much intelligence as you can. 
You must chiefly depend on yourself for news of us, as all our 
Afghans have deserted us. We have no money in our treasury ; 80: 
tell Mackeson to bave some ready for us, if possible. 

Yours, &., &c., 
G. Sr. P. LawRence. 
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busy on the works, toiling with axe and shovel, with their 
arms piled and their accoutrements laid out close at hand, 
g sentry, on the ramparts, looking out towards the Caubul 
road, saw a solitary, white-faced horseman struggling on 
towards the fort. The word was passed; the tidings 
spread. , Presently the ramparts were lined with officers, 
looking out, with throbbing hearts, through unsteady tele- 
scopes, or with straining eyes tracing the road. Slowly 
and painfully, as though horse and rider both were in an 
extremity of mortal weakness, the solitary mounted man 
came reeling, tottering on. They saw that he was an 
Englishman. On a wretched, weary pony, clinging, as one 
sick or wounded, to its neck, he sate or rather leant for- 
ward ; and there were those who, as they watched his 
progress, thought that he could never reach, unaided, the 
walls of Jellalabad. 

A shudder ran through the garrison. That solitary 
horseman looked like the messenger of death. Few 
doubted that he was the bearer of intelligence that would 
fill their souls with horror and dismay. Their worst 
forebodings seemed confirmed. There was the one man 
who was to tell the story of the massacre of a great army.* 
A party of cavalry were sent out to succour him. They 
brought him in wounded, exhausted, half-dead. The mes- 
senger was Dr. Brydon, and he now reported his belief 
that he was the sole survivor of an army of some sixteen 
thousand men. 


* It is said that Colonel Dennie predicted that not a soul would 
escape except one man, and that he would come to tell that the rest 
were destroyed. ‘'The voice of Dennie,” says Mr. Gleig, ‘‘ sounded 
like the response of an oracle, when he exclaimed, ‘ Did I not say so— 
here comes the messenger.’ ”-—{Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan ] 


CHAPTER IV. 
{January, 1842.] 


The Retreat from Caubul—Departure of the Army—Attack on the 
Rear-Guard—The First Day’s March—Encampment at Begramee 
—The Passage of the Koord-Caubul Pass—Tezeen—Jugdulluck— 
Sufferings of the Foree—Negotiations with’ Akbar Khan—Massacre 
at Gundamuck—Escape of Dr. Brydon. 


THE story told by Dr. Brydon was one of which history 
has few parallels. A British army, consisting of more 
than four thousand fighting men and twelve thousand 
camp-followers, had, as he confusedly related, disappeared 
in a few days. Some had perished in the snow; others 
had been destroyed by the knives and the jezails of 
the enemy ; and a few had been carried into captivity, 
perhaps to perish even more miserably than their unhappy 
comrades who had died in the deep passes of Koord- 
Caubul, Tezeen, and Jugdulluck. 

In the struggle between life and death which then 
threatened to stifle the evidence of poor Brydon, he told 
but imperfectly what he knew; and but imperfectly did 
he know the whole dire history of that calamitous retreat. 
It was long before the garrison of Jellalabad had more 
than a dim perception of the events which ended in the 
annihilation of the Caubul force. No one man could 
speak of more than certain scenes of the great tragedy ; 
what had happened before, behind, around him, he could 
only conjecture. But there were other survivors than 
the solitary man who was brought, wounded and feeble, 
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into Jellalabad on that January morning; and enough 
is now on record to enable the historian to group into 
one intelligible whole all the crowded circumstances of that 
lamentable retreat. 

On the 6th of January, 1842, the army commanded by 
General Elphinstone, which, for sixty-five days, had been 
enduring such humiliation as never before had been borne 
by a British force, prepared to consummate the work of 
self-abasement by abandoning its position, and leaving the 
trophies of war in the hands of an insolent enemy. A 
breach had been cut, on the preceding day, by the 
Engineer Sturt, through the low ramparts of the canton- 
ments, the earth of which bridged over the ditch; and 
now through this opening, and through the rear gate, the 
baggage filed out into the open plain, and the troops pre- 
pared to follow it. It was a clear, bright, frosty morning, 
The cold was intense. The snow was lying deep on the 
ground. Shelton had recommended that the baggage 
should be loaded by moon-rise ; but it was not before 
eight o'clock that it was ready to move. About half-past 
nine the advanced-guard* moved out of the cantonments. 
The English ladies and the children were with it; for it 
was supposed to be the place of safety, if safety could be 
found amidst the certain horrors of this perilous retreat. 

It had been agreed that the chiefs should furnish a 
strong Afghan escort to protect our retiring troops from 
the furious zeal of the Ghazees, and the uncontrollable 


* ‘<The advanced-guard consisted of the 44th Queen's, 4th Irregular 
Horse, and Skinner’s Horse, two horse-artillery six-pounder guns, 
gappers and miners’ mountain-train, and the late Envoy's escort. The 
main body included the 5th and 37th Native Infantry, the latter in 
charge of the treasure ; Anderson’s Horse, the Shah’s 6th Regiment, 
two horse-artillery six-pounder guns. The rear-guard was composed 
of the 54th Native Infantry, 5th Cavalry, and two six-pounder horse- 
artillery guns. The force consisted of about 4500 fighting men, and 
12,000 followers.” —{ Lady Sale’s Journal.] 
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cupidity of those Afghan bandits who had all along looked 
upon the revolution only as an opportunity for much 
plunder. But the army commenced its march without 
an escort; and the Newab Zemaun Khan, whose good 
faith and true nobility of character are beyond suspicion, 
despatched a letter to Pottinger, warning him of the dan- 
ger of leaving the cantonments without any such provision 
for their safety.* But it was too late now to stand still 
The Mission premises had already fallen into the hands of 
the enemy ; and could not be regained without an engage- 
ment, which at such a time it was thought imprudent to 
risk. Pottinger instructed Conolly, who remained as one 
of our hostages with Zemaun Khan, to explain all this to 
the Newab. The good old man admitted the cogency of 
Pottinger’s arguments, and promised to do his best to 
protect the retreating force. He fulfilled his promise to 
the utmost of his ability ; but he lacked the power to 
restrain the people from perpetrating the outrages of 
which long impunity had habituated them to the com- 
mission, and made them regard themselves as the privi- 
leged instruments of chartered violence and rapine. 

The good intentions of the Newab are not to be denied ; 


* 6 About eleven o’clock, when about half of the column had moved' 
off, I received a letter from Newab Zemaun Khan, remonstrating 
against our march. But as the enemy had been enabled to seize the 
enclosures of the late Envoy’s house and offices, owing to the early 
withdrawal of our guards, we could not consent without commencing 
an action for the recovery of part of our works. I represented this to 
the Newab, and begged Mr. Conolly to explain our situation. In con- 
sequence, about one P.m., I received another letter from the Newab, 
agreeing to our movement, and promising that he would protect us as 
far as he could; and it is my duty to state that he did so to the 
utmost of his power; but the quantity of baggage delayed the march 
of the rear-guard, which was obliged to retreat with severe loss, 
abandoning two guns and much baggage, notwithstanding it did not 
reach the bivouac at Begramee till two the next morning.” —[ Major 
Pottinger’s Budeeabad Report: MS. Records. } 
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but the true policy of the British, on that January 
morning, was to wait for nothing, however advantageous 
in itself, but to push on with the utmost possible 
despatch. But everything seemed to favour delay. The 
passage of the Caubul river was to be accomplished by 
means of a temporary bridge constructed of gun-waggons, 
though the river was fordable at many ‘places, and might 
have been ridden or waded through without detriment to 
those who had been struggling through the deep snow. 
On this service, Sturt, active in spite of his wounds, was 
employed from an early hour; but it seems that the 
despatch of the gun-waggons was delayed, for some un- 
explained reason, afd it was not until the hour of noon 
that the bridge was ready for the passage of the troops. 
Shelton had endeavoured to expedite the movement ;* 
but had met with his usual success. He went to the 
General’s quarters—found him at breakfast ; and returned 
with nothing but a rebuke. 

Had the whole of Elphinstone’s army crossed the 
Caubul river before noon, and pushed on with all possible 
despatch to Koord-Cabul, it might have been saved. But 
the delays which arose on that dreadful morning, sealed 
the fate of the unhappy force. It is hard, indeed, to say 
when the force would have moved out of the cantonments, 
if another effort had not been made to rouse the General 


* Brigadier Ghelton says: ‘‘I knew nothing of the arrangements for 
the retreat till they were published the evening before. The order 
was for the baggage to assemble at eight a.m. At that hour I went to 
Elphinstone’s quarters, to beg he would let the carriages of the gun- 
waggons go out that were to form a foot-bridge for the infantry over 
the Caubul river, about 300 yards from cantonments, and got offended 
for my trouble. He was just sitting down to breakfast. They did 
not go out till between nine and ten, and having to be dragged through 
a canal caused farther delay, so that the bridge was not completed for 
the advanced-guard to pass till past twelve.°—{Statement of Bri- 
gadier Shelton: M8.} 
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to issue the necessary order. Colin Mackenzie, estimating 
aright the fatal consequences of his chief's hesitation, 
hastened to Elphinstone’s quarters, and found him on 
horseback before the door of his house, with characteristic 
irresolution wondering what he ought to do. Eagerly did 
Mackenzie point out that the stream of people, whose 
egress from the cantonments was so much desired, had been 
dammed up, and was now in a state of terrible stagnation 
—eagerly did he call the attention of the General to the 
crowds of Ghilzyes who had already begun to swarm into 
the extensive enclosures of the British Mission-house— 
eagerly did he beseech the hesitating chief either to issue 
orders for the advance of the troops, ér to recal them and 
expel the intruding Affghans. And he did not implore 
in vain. A reluctant assent to the onward movement of 
the troops was wrung from the General ; and Mackenzie 
galloped back to communicate to Shelton the orders he 
had received. But much mischief was already done. The 
day was well-nigh lost. It was a day of suffering and 
confusion, presaging worse suffering and confusion to 
come. The advanced-guard under Brigadier Anquetil 
moved out with some order and steadiness ; but in a little 
while the rush of camp-followers destroyed all semblance 
of military array. They mixed themselves up with the 
soldiers—a vast overwhelming assemblage of ten or twelve 
thousand men. Not a mile of the distance had been 
accomplished before it was seen how heavily-this curse of 
camp-followers sat upon the doomed army. It was vain 
to attempt to manage this mighty mass of lawless and 
suffering humanity. On they went, struggling through 
the snow—making scant progress in their confusion and be- 
wilderment—scarcely knowing whether they were escaping, 
or whether they were rushing on to death. 

The main body under Brigadier Shelton, with its 
immense strings of baggage-laden cattle, was moving out of 
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the cantonments during the greater part of the day. The 
rear-guard manned the cantonment-walls, and looked down 
upon a scene of uproar and confusion beyond the imagina- 
tion to conceive. The enemy, as the day advanced, began 
to be busy at their work of plunder. Dashing in among 
the baggage, they cut down the helpless camp-followers, 
and carried off whatever they could seize. The snow was 
soon plashed with blood. From the opening in the 
ramparts to the bridge across the river streamed one great 
tide of soldiers and camp-followers, camels and ponies ; 
and at the bridge there was an enormous mass of struggling 
life, from which arase shouts, and yells, and oaths—an 
indescribable uproar of discordant sounds ; the bellowings 
of the camels, the curses of the camel-drivers, the lamen- 
tations of the Hindostanees, the shrieks of women, and 
the cries of children ; and the savage yells of the Ghazees 
rising in barbarous triumph above them all. 

So tedious was the exode of the force, such were the 
embarrassments that beset its progress, that when the 
shadows of evening began to descend upon this melan- 
choly scene, the rear-guard was still on the walls. At six 
o'clock they marched out of the cantonments ; and, moved 
by one common thirst of plunder, the Afghans poured 
themselves upon the abandoned homes of the English, 
and, when they could not gratify their cupidity, began 
to gratify their revenge. The Feringhees had left little 
behind them. They had destroyed almost everything 
which they could not carry away, except the guns, 
which the General had deemed it expedient to leave in 
good condition for the use of his “new allies.”* But at 


* Eyre says that ‘‘ the General had often been urged to destroy these 
guns rather than suffer them to fall into the enemy’s hands ; but he 
considered that it would be a breach of the treaty to do so.” We can- 
not restrain a smile at Elphinstone’s simplicity ; but at the same time, 
the circumstance noted affords rather a pleasant indication of the 
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all events there were buildings standing there—build. 
ings erected by the English for their own purposes— 
insolent monuments of the Feringhee invasion. The 
work of the incendiary commenced. The Mission-house, 
the General’s quarters, and other public buildings were 
soon in a blaze ; and the British army, now scattered over 
the whole linc of country between Caubul and Begramee, 
some already at the halting-ground and others only now 
starting on their dreary march, looked out through the 
frosty night at the great conflagration, which lit up the 
super-incumbent sky like a stormy sunset, and for miles 
around reddened the great coverlid of snow. 

Not until two hours after midnight did the rear-guard 
reach its encamping ground, on the right bank of the 
river, near Begramec. They had been under arms since 
eight o’clock in the morning. They had been savagely 
attacked on leaving the cantonments, and had left fifty of 
their numbers dead or dying in the snow, and two of 
their guns in the hands of the enemy.* They had now 
only accomplished five or six miles of their fearful 
journey; but they had seen enough to fill them with 
horrible forebodings of the fate that was in store for 
them. The road was strewn with dying wretches, 
smitten by the unendurable cold. The miserable people 
of Hindostan—the weaker women and young children 
—had already begun to lay themselves down to die 
in the dreadful snow. Even the Sepoys ‘were sinking 
down on the line of march, and quietly awaiting death. 


General’s honesty of purpose and singleness of character. As an ho- 
nourable English gentleman, having covenanted to give up his guns, he 
considered himself bound to deliver them over in the state in which 
they were at the time the covenant was made. The enemy do not 
seem to have appreciated Elphinstone’s generosity, for they burned the 
carriages of the guns, as soon as our troops evacuated the cantonments, 

* Lieut, Hardyman, of the 5th Cavalry, was shot through the heart, 
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The night was one of suffering and horror. The snow 
jay deep on the ground. There was no order—no 
mmethod in anything that was done. The different regi- 
ments encamped anywhere. Soldiers and camp-followers 
were huddled together in one inextricable mass of suffer- 
dng humanity. Horses, camels, and baggage-ponies were 
mixed up confusedly with them. Nothing had been done 
to render more endurable the rigour of the northern 
winter.* The weary wretches lay down to sleep—some 
never rose again ; others awoke to find themselves crippled 
for life by the biting frost. 

The morning dawned; and without any orders, with- 
out an attempt to restrain them, the camp-followers and 
‘baggage struggled on ahead, and many of the Sepoys 
went on with them. Discipline was fast disappearing. 
The regiments were dwindling down to the merest 
skeletons. It was no longer a retreating army; it was 
a rabble in chaotic flight. The enemy were pressing on 
our rear; seizing our baggage; capturing our guns;tf 
cutting up all in their way. Our soldiers, weary, feeble, 
and frost-bitten, could make no stand against the fierce 
charges of the Afghan horsemen. It seemed that the 


* A writer in the Calcutta Review says: ‘‘Major Pottinger told us 
that when the retreat was decided on, and no attention was paid to 
his, Lawrence’s, and Conolly’s advice to concentrate in the Balla 
Hissar, he urged the officers to have all the old horse-clothing, &c., 
cut into strips, and rolled round the soldiers’ feet and ankles after the 
Afghan fashion, as a better protection against snow than the mere hard 
leather shoes. This he repeatedly urged, but in vain, and within a 
few hours the frost did its work. Major Pottinger said that there was 
not an Afghan around them who had not his legs swathed in rags as 
soon as the snow began to fall.” 

+ The mountain-train guns here fell into the enemy’s hands, in spite 
of the gallantry of Lieutenant Green, who was in charge, and the 
artillerymen under hiscommand. Green succeeded in spiking the guns, 
but being poorly supported by the infantry, he could not recapture 
them. Two horse-artillery guns were abandoned soon afterwards. 
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whole rear-guard would speedily be cut off. All thoughts 
of effectual resistance were at an end. There was no- 
thing now to be hoped for, but from the forbearance of 
the Afghan chiefs. 

The Newab Zemaun Khan had ever been true to us: 
ever in the midstof the wild excitement of the Caubul 
outbreak, and in the flush of national triumph, he had 
been serene, generous, and forbearing ; had borne himself 
as a worthy enemy ; had been betrayed into no excesses ; 
but had endeavoured to vindicate the rights of the 
Afghans, without inflicting upon the Feringhees the 
misery and humiliation which others contemplated with 
irrepressible delight. He had exerted himself on the 
preceding day, to control the fierce passions of his 
countrymen ; and now he wrote to Major Pottinger, ex- 
horting him to arrest the progress of the retreating army, 
and promising to send supplies of food and firewood, and 
to disperse the fanatic bands which were hovering so 
destructively on our flanks. Pottinger went to the Ge- 
neral ; and the Generul consented to the halt.* Shelton, 
on the other hand, was eager for an advance. He 
believed that their only chance of safety lay in a rapid 
forward movement, shaking off the baggage and camp- 
followers as they went. In this conviction, he hurried 
forward to Elphinstone, and implored him to proceed.t 


* ** About mid-day I received a letter from Newak Zemaun Khan 
and Naib Ameen-oollah, requesting us to halt till they dispersed the 
fanatics, and promising us supplies of provisions and firewood if we did 
so. I communicated this to General Elphinstone, with the information 
that the defile in front was strongly occupied. The General having 
taken this into consideration, the utter confusion which prevailed, the 
exhausted state of the Sepoys, who had been under arms in deep snow 
from daylight of the 6th (with scarcely any rest, and neither food nor 
water at the bivouac), joined with the pressure on the rear-guard, he 
determined to halt till night and then pursue his march.”—[ Major 
Poitinger’s Budeeabad Report: MS. Records. ] 

+ ‘I had just formed up a corps near Boot-Khak to resist a 
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But the General was not to be moved , and the doomed 
army halted at Boot-Khak. 

Here Akbar Khan appeared upon the scene With 
a body of some 600 horsemen he rode up, and Pottinger 
saw him in the distance Believing that he was a Sirdu 
of note, the political chief despatched Captain Skinner, 
with a flag of truce, to communicate with hm Skinner 
brought back a fnendly message The Sirdar, he said, 
had reproached the British authorities for the hasty 
movement on the preceding morning , but added that 
he had come out to protect them from the attacks of 
the Ghazees His mstructions were to demand othcr 
hostages, as secunty for the evacuation of Jellalabad , 
and to anest the progress of the force, supplying it in 
the interval with everything it required, until such timc 
as intelligence of the retirement of Sale’s force should be 
received “It was too late to send a reply,” wrote Pot 
tinger, in his ieport of these proceedings, “and nothing 
was determined—but some persons persuaded the General 
to abandon his intention of marching by night” And so 
the doomed force, whilst the enemy were mustering to 
block up the passes in advance, spent another mght of 
inactivity and suffering in the cruel snow 

It was at the entrance of the Koord Caubul Pass that 
the force, now on the evening of the 7th of January 
having in two days accomplished a distance of only ten 
muiles,* haltéd on some high ground The confusion 


threatened attack, and was moving on agam, when I heard the Ge 
neral had ordered a halt I ummeduately hurried forward and entreated 
him to continue the march, having only come three mils and assured 
him a halt on the snow, without tents or food, would destroy the troors , 
but he was ummoveable, talked of the Sirdars’ promises, and sending a 
letter to Caubul to know why they had not sent usa safeguard Hee 
was another day entirely lost, and the enemy collecting in numbers ”—. 
[Statement of Brogadrer Shelton MS Records] 
* Eyres Narratwe. 
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far exceeded that of the preceding might The great 
congerves of men, women, and children, horses, ponies, 
and camels, there wallowing m the snow, no words can 
adequately describe Many lay down only to find a 
winding-sheet in the snow There was no shelter—no 
firewood—no food. The Sepoys burnt their caps and 
ecoutrements to obtain a little temporary warmth One 
officer* narrates how he and eleven others “crowded 
round the hot ashes of a pistol-case, and with some bottles 
of wine still remaining, tried to keep off the effect of the 
‘old They then all huddled together and lay down on 
the ground to sleep” 

The sun rose upon many stiffened corpses , and a scene 
of still greater confusion than had marked the dawn of the 
preceding morning now heralded the march of the force. 
Doubt and uncertamty regarding the intentions of their 
chiefs brooded over the officers of the force , but few of 
the soldiers now remembered then chicfs, and the camp 
followers were wholly reg irdless of then wishes 

One paramount desiic to escape death held possession of 
that wretched multitude , and a crowd of soldiers and 
camp-followers, at an carly hour, began to push on con- 
fusedly to the front Whilst some efforts were bemg made 
{o restrain them, Akbar Khan was m communication with 
the officers of the British Mission. Skinner again went 
out to meet the Sirdar It was proposed that the army 
should either halt on then present ground at Boot-Khak, 
or make their way to Tezeen, there to await intelligence of 
the evacuation of Jellalabad Four hostages were demanded 
as security for Sale’s retreat , and Bngadier Shelton and 
Captain Lawrence were named as two of them. But Shelton 
had always resolutely refused to give himself up to the 
enemy, and Elphinstone was unwilling to order him. 


* Lientenant Melville. 
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Pottinger, therefore, volunteered to tike his place,* and 
Brigadier Anquetil consented, 1f 2 general officer were 
peremptorily demanded, to .ccompany the political chief 

Pottinger rode to the rear, where Akbar Khan sent a 
party of horsemen to conduct him to his presence Wel 
coming the young English officer with a respectful kindh 
ness of manner, the Sundar declared himself willing to 
receive three hostages—Vaor Pottinger, Captam Law 
rence, and iny other ofhve: whom the former might select 
Pottinger nuncd Colin Mackenzie, than whom there was 
not m all the irmy 2 brwer o1 a better soldier,t and 
those three ofhcerg pliced themselves in the hands of 
Akbar Khin 

The force wis now i1gun m motion It was agreed 
thit they should push on to Tezccn, there to await certam 
tidings of the cvicurtion of Jellalabid = Between Boot 
Khik ind Tezcen lics the stupendous pass of Koord- 
Cwbul For 2 distunce of five miles it runs between 
precipitous mountam 2 wges, so narrow ind so shut m on 
either side that the wintry sun 1rely penetrates its 
sluomy recesses f Into the jus of this tumble defile the 


* © f volunteered to go in his ylace, thinking thit such a mark of 
confidence would induce the chef not only to spare that officer (Shelton), 
but also Captain Lawrence (whose presence was requisite in charge of 
the Mission, as my wound rendered me incapable of exertion), and pro 
bally some other officers whose services 1p the disorganised state of the 
force could scarcely be dispensed with "—[ Major Pottenger’s Report 
US Records |} 

+ The Jezailchees whom he commanded had been by this time nearly 
annihilated, and ‘‘ his services with them, therefore,’ said Pottimger, 
“could be of little further use ” 

+ ‘*Down the centre,” says Eyre, ‘‘dashed a mountain torrent, 
whose impetuous course the frost n vain attempted to arrest, though 1t 
succeeded in hnimmg the edges with thick layers of ice, over which the 
snow lay consolidated in shppery masses, affording no very easy footang 
for our jaded animals This stream we had to crc‘s and recross eaght-~ 
and twenty times 

BR2 
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disorgamsed force now struggled in fearful confusion In 
vain did Akbar Khan issue his orders, m vam did his 
principal adherents exert themselves to control the hordes 
of fanatic Ghilzyes, who poured upon our struggling rabble 
a deadly fire from their jezails Nothing could restrain 
the fierce impetugsity of our cruel assailants Pent mn 
between the mcumbent walls of the narrow pass, now 
splashing through the mountain torrent, now floundering 
through the snow which filled the hollows, or was banked 
up beside the stream, the wretched fugitives fell an easy 
prey to the (thilzye marksmen, who shot them down from 
the hill-sides It was not a time to think of saving any 
thing but human hfe Baggaze, ammunition, public and 
private property, were abandoned ,* and the Sepoys suf- 
fered their very firelocks to be taken out of their hands 
The massacre was fearful in this Koord Caubul Pass 
Three thousand men are said to have fallen under the 
tire of the enemy, or to have dropped down paralysed and 
éxhausted, to be slaughtered by the Afghan hmives And 
amidst these fearful scenes of carnage, through a shower 
of matchlock balls, rode English ladies on horseback, or in 
camel panniers, sometimes vunly endeavouring to keep 
their children beneath then eyes, and losing them in the 
confusion and bewilderment of the desolatmg march 
Many European officers perished in the Koord Caubul 
Pass Among them was Captam Paton, the assistant 
adjutant general—a good and gallant officet who had lost 
an arm in action wt Caubul Here, too, fell, mortally 
stricken, Lieutenant Sturt of the engineers, a very fine 
young officer, who, though severely wounded at the com- 


* Qn leaving Caubul,” says Captain Johnson, ‘‘each Sepoy had 
40 rounds of ammunition in pouch, and about 60 camel loads per regi 
ment, with 100 spare loads We have not at present (January 8), for 
the whole force, three camel loads in box, and numbers of the Sepoys 
have not a single cartridge in pouch 
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mencement of the outbreak, stabbed im the face at the 
door of Shah Soojah’s presence chamber, had exerted him- 
self wath overflowing zeal and unfailing activity, whenever 
his services, as the only engineer at Caubul, were required , 
and whose voice, when others counselled unworthy conces 
sions, had ever been lifted up in favour of the noblest and 
the manliest course He Lngered some Ihttle time, m 
agony of body, but unbroken bravery of spirit, and died on 
the 9th of January, attended by his wife and mother mn- 
law , the daughter and wife of Sur Robert Sale 

That night the force agun halted in the snow, now 
deepened by a hefivy fall, which, as the army neared 
the high table land of Kouord Caubul, had increased the 
bitterness of the march* The mght was, hke its pre 
decessors, one of intense suttcring, spent by the perishing 
troops without sheltcr, without firewood, and without food. 
At euly morn there was another rush of camp followers 
and undisciplined Sepoys to the front , but the march of 
the troops, which had been ordered at ten o'clock, was 
countermanded by the General Akbar Khan was then 
offering to supply the force with provisions, and to do his 
best for its future protection At his suggestion a halt 
wis ordered by Elphinstone, and the perishing troops 
site down in the snow, which another march would have 
cleared, for a day of pamful uncertamty The whole 
force was aguinst the delay Shelton went to the General 
to remonstrate agaist 1t In vain he urged that such a 
measure would cause the total destruction of the column 


* Eyre says ‘On the force reaching Koord Caubul, snow began tu 
fall and continued till morning ”—[Military Operations, yage 210 } 
General Elphinstone siys ‘‘ Ere we reached the rivouac snow fell and 
continued during the night” Brigadier Shelton says, on the other 
hand, ‘‘On approaching Koord Caubul it begun t» snow, but fortu- 
nately cleared up about dusk” Such discrepincies as there may well 
excuse the historian, if he be guilty of any slight errors of detail. 
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The Gencral was not to be moved from his purpose. The 
day was one of idleness and desertion. The Native troops, 
led by Shah Sovjah’s cavalry, began to bethmk themselves 
of escaping from the horrors of the retreat by going over 
to the enemy. The General had paraded the ruins of the 
different regiments to repel an anticipated attack , and 
now Captain Grant, the adjutant-general, accompanied by 
the Tezeen chief, Khoda Bux Khan, rode to the head of 
these skeleton corps, now numbering scarcely more than 
«. hundred men in each, and explained to them that Akbar 
Khan had declared his intention to hill all, who deserted 
to him, on the spot But the contagion was then fast 
spreading , and nothmg could check the progress of the 
disease The Shah’s 2nd Cavalry had gone over nearly 
to & man. 

In the mean while Major Pottinger, who had passed the 
night in a neigbouring castle, was m consultation with 
Akbar Khan, and Captam Skinner was acting as the 
velucle of communication between them and the head- 
quarters of the army A new, and, at the first sound, 
startling proposition was now made by the Sirdar He 
proposed that all the English ladies with the force should 
be placed under his charge, that he might convey them 
safely to Peshawur Remembering that the families of 
the Sirdar himself were prisoners in the hands of the 
British, and believing that he was smecre im -his desire to 
save the ladics and children from the destruction that 
awaited them on the line of march, Pottinger sanctioned 
the proposal; and Skimner was despatched to the head- 
quarters of the force to obtam the General’s consent. 
“Desirous to remove the ladies and children, after the 
horrors they had already witnessed, from the further 
dangers of our camp, and hopmg that, as from the very 
commencement of the negotiations the Sirdar had shown 
the greatest anxiety to have the married people as hos- 
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tages, thi, mark of trust might elicit a comesponding 
feeling in him,”* Elphinstone complied with the request 
A party of Afghan horse were in readiness to conduct 
them to the presence of the Sirdar, and so Lady Mac 
naghten, Lady Sale, and the other widows and wives of 
the British officers, became the “guests” of the son of 
Dost Mahomed Khan 

They did not go alone The marned men went with 
them The propriety of this step has been questioned 
It has been even said that they were not demanded at all 
by Akbar Khan, but that they threw themselves spon 
taneously upon the mercy of the chief It is nght, 
therefore, that so grave a question should not be slurred 
over There were three unprejudiced witnesses, whose 
statements, on such a point, would be worthy of accepta 
tion, as the statements of honourable and unprejudiced 
men, fambar with all the circumstances of the case 
Major Pottinger, Captain Skinner, and General Elphin 
stone knew all those circumstances, and had no reason to 
musrepresent them Major Pottinger says that, “on Sunda 
Mahomed Akbar Khan offering to take charge of the 
ladies and protect them to Peshawur, I considered 1t 
advisable to recommend that they should come over, as 
the Sirdar’s family being in our hinds was a sufficient 
guarantee for then good treatment, and it was evidcnt 
that our own people were tuo much dimimished to protect 
them Captain Skinner accordingly went over and men- 
tioned the offer to General Elphinstone, who approved 
of it, and sent over the ladies, children, and married 
officers” Captain Skinner has left upon record no 
narrative of these proceedings But General Elphin 
stone has distinctly stated that Captam Skinne: was 
sent to him with a proposal “that the married people 


* Statement of General Elphinstone. 
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and their families should be made over to him, promising 
honourable treatment to the ladies” Whatever may have 
been the proposition, as it originally emanated from the 
Sirdar, there 1s no room to doubt that General Elphin 
stone shaped it into a recommendation that the husbands 
should accompany their wives, and that the former went 
over to Akbar Khan with the entire sanction of their 
military chief * 

That the safety of the women and children was secured 
by their removal from General Elphinstone’s disorganised 
camp to the custody of Akbar Khan, 1s now a fact which 
stands out distinctly in the broad hght of historical truth 
But writmg now after the event, it becomes one to con- 
sider rather the wisdom of the experiment than the success 
of the result I believe that Pottimger and Elphinstone 
judged wisely There was : choice of evils, and 1t appears 
to me that they chose the least The women and the 
children could not long have survived the horrors of that 
pertous march They had hitherto esciped, almost by 
a mracic, the assaults of the cruel chmoate and the 
incxorable foe They were msufhcuently clad They had 
no servants to vttend upon them They had scarcely 
tasted food since they left Caubul They hid no shclter 
durmg the frosty night season Some had just become, or 
were about soon to become, mothers, and yet thcy had 
bccn compelled to mde in jolting camel panniers 01 on the 
bucks of stumbhng baggage pomes It was plam that 


* The party consisted of Lady Macnaghten, Lady Sale, Mrs Sturt 
and one child, Mrs Trevor and seven children, Captain Boyd wife 
and child , Captain Anderson, wife and child, Lieutenant Waller, 
wife and child , Lieutenant Eyre, wife and child, Mr Ryley, wife and 
child Mrs Mainwaring and child Serjeant Wade and family Cap 
tain Troup and Lieutenant Mem, being wounded and unserviceable, 
went with them Kyre says that 1t was the imtention of the General 
that ull the wounded officers should go, but that there was not time 
to make known his intentions 
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Akbar Khan had no power to restrain the tribes who 
were butchering our helpless people. The army was fast 
melting away. It was doubtful whether a man would 
reach Jellalabad in safety. To have left the women and 
children to pursue their march would have been to have 
left them to inevitable destruction. Akbar Khan might 
be a man of violent and ferocious temper, and no very 
scrupulous good faith; but because he had slain the 
Envoy in a gust of passion, it did not necessarily follow 
that he would betray the widow of his victim and the 
other English ladies who were now to be entrusted to his 
safe keeping. Moreover, if no sentiments of honour and 
no feelings of compassion were within him, he might still 
be swayed by motives of self-interest ; and it was not 
forgotten that his father, his brothers, and the ladies of 
his family were prisoners in the hands of the British 
Government, in the provinces of Hindostan. 

The married officers and their families having gone over 
to the Sirdar, the remnant of the doomed force on the 
following morning (the 10th of January) resamed its march 
towards Jellalabad. There was the same miserable confusion 
as on the preceding morning. Soldiers and camp-followers 
rushed promiscuously to the front. The Native regiments 
were fast melting into nothing. Throwing down their 
arms and crowding in among the mass of camp-followers, 
the Sepoys were rapidly swelling the disorganised rabble 
in front. Their hands were frost-bitten ; they could not 
pull a trigger; they were paralysed, panic-struck ; they 
rushed forward in aimless desperation, scarcely knowing 
what they did or where they went; whilst the Afghans, 
watching the cruel opportunity, came down, with their 
long knives, amidst their unresisting victims, and slaugh- 
tered them like,sheep. “A narrow gorge between the 
precipitous spurs of two hills” was the appointed shambles. 
There the dead and the dying soon choked up the defile. 
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There was not now a single Sepoy left Every particle of 
baggage was gone About fifty horse artillerymen, with 
one howitzer gun, some 250* men of the 44th, and 150 
cavalry troopers, now constituted the entire force Of the 
16,000 men—soldiers and camp followers—who had left 
Caubul, not more than a quarter survived 

Still hovering on the flanks of our retreating force, 
Akbar Khan, attended by a party of horsemcn, watched 
the butchcry that was going on below, and when El 
phinstone sent Skinner to remonstrate with him, declared 
that he was powerless to restrain the savage impetuosity 
of the Ghilzyes, whom even their orn immediate chiefs 
could not control But he had a proposal tomake Those 
were not times when any very nice regard for the national 
honour prompted the rejection of even humulating terms 
offered by our Afghan encmies, but when the Sirdar 
proposed that the remnant of the British army should lay 
down their arms, and place themselves entirely under his 
protection, Elphinstone vt once refused his consent The 
march was therefore resumed The wreck of the British 
force mide its desperate wry down the steep descents of 
the Haft-Kotul, into a narrow defile, strewn with the ghastly 
remains of the cimp followers and soldiers, who hid 
pushed on in advance of the column As thcy passed 
down the defile, the enemy opened 1. destructive fire on 
their rew The reir wis thcn commanded by Shelton 
With 1 handful of Europeans he repulsed then attrhs, 
“though obliged to nurse their ammunition by a watchful 
check on its expenditue” “ Nobly and heroically,” says 
Shelton, mn his rapid narrative of the march, “these fine 
fellows stood by me’ t The gallantry of these fuw men 
was, for a time, the sal ition of the whole 


* Eyre says ‘‘seventy file. I give the above number on Shelton s 
authonty—they were men of his own corps, and he was with them 
+ MS Records Eyre says ‘‘ Brigadier Shelton commanded the 
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After anothu: ittempt at negotiation, resulting only m 
the samie demand for the disarming of the remnant of the 
force, it ww dcitermined, at Shelton’s sugyestion, that a 
desperate effurt should be made to reach Jugdulluck by a 
rapid night march LEnfeebled by starvation, the troops 
were little able to struggle forward, on their perilous 
march, ove’ a difficult country, and im the face of an active 
enemy But despair had given them strength , and when 
the order was given, having spiked their last remaining 
gun, they moved off lightly and quietly in the hope of 
shaking off, under cover of the night, the curse of camp- 
followers, which had sate upon them with such destructive 
tenacity from the first But no sooner had the soldiers 
began to move, than the camp followers started up to 
accompany them, and throughout that fearful uight- 
march clustered around the few good fightmg men and 
paralysed the movements of the force 

It was a bright, frosty mght The snow was lying only 
partially on the ground For some miles they procecded 
unmolested But when, at Seh Baba, the enemy again 
opened a fire upon their rear, the camp-followers rushed 
to the front , and when firmg was heard ahead of the 
column, again fell back on the rear Thus surging bach 
wards and forwards—the ebb and flow of a great tide of 
people—these miserable camp followers, in the wildness of 
their fear, overwhelmed the handful of soldiers who were 
still able and willing to show a front to the enemy, blocked 
up the road, and presented to the eyes of the Afghan 
markseien a dark mass of humanity, which could not 
escape their fire even under cover of the night 

Soon ifter daybreak the advance reached Kutter Sung. 
They were still ten miles from Jugdulluck Halting only 


rear with a few Europeans, and but for his persevering energy and 
unflinching fortitude m repelling the assailants, it 18 probable the whole 
would have been sacrificed ’ 
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till the rear-guard had come up, they pushed on with an 
encrgy, which at the commencement of the retreat might 
have saved the force from destruction But it was now 
too late The enemy were crowning the heights, there 
was no possibility of escape Shelton, with a few brave 
men of the rear-guard, faced the overwhelming crowd of 
Afghans with a determined courage worthy of British 
soldiers, and fought his way to Jugdulluck Almost 
every inch of ground was contested Gallantly did this 
little band hold the enemy in check Keeping the fierce 
crowd from closing in upon the column, but suffering 
terribly under the fire of their jezaile, they made then 
way at last to the ground where the advance had halted, 
behind some rumed walls on a height by the road side. 
Their comrades received them with a checr The cheer 
came from a party of officers, who had extended them- 
selves in line on the height to show an imposing front to 
their assailants* The enemy seemed to mcrease m 
number and in darmg = They had followed the rear- 
guard to Jugdulluck, and they now took pussession of the 
heights commanding the positior. of their victims 

The hot fire of the enemy’s jezails drove the survivors 
of the Caubul army to seek safety behind the ruined w uls, 
near which they hid posted themselves Whithdriwn from 
the excitement of the actual conflict, these wretuhed men 
now began to suffer in all their unendurable extremes the 
agonies of hunger and thirst They scvoped up the snow 
in their hands and greedily devoured it But it only 
increased their torments There was 1 stream of pure 


* ‘As scarcely any Kuropeans of the advance now remained, and the 
enemy were increasing, the General called several of the oficers (about 
twenty of us) to form line and show a front We had scarcely done so, 
when my friend Captain Grant, who was next to me received a ball 
thiough his cheek, which broke his jaw I lnfted him off his horse, 
and seated him on the ground "—[Capt Johnson’s Journal J 
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water near at hand, but they could not approach it 
without being struck down by the fire of the enemy. 
Behind the walls they had a brief respite, and they tried 
to snatch a hasty meal The ever active Commissariat 
officer, Johnson, found among the camp-followers three 
bullocks, which were instantly killed and served out to 
the famishng European soldiers, who devoured, with 
Savage voracity, the raw and reeking flesh. 

The respite was but of brief duration. A party of the 
cnemy’s horsemen was observed, and one of the number, 
having approached our people, said that the chief who 
commanded them,was Akbar Khan Skinncr, who had 
acted throughout as the negotiator, now went to remon- 
strate with the Sudar against the continued attacks of his 
countrymen He had scarcely yet out, when the firing 
was resumed The men had lain down in the snow, to 
snatch a little bref repose afte: a long vigil of thirty 
hours, when the enemy poured im volley after volley 
upon their resting place, and compelled them, in wild con- 
fusion—soldiers and camp followers again huddled together 
—to quit the walled enclosure in which they had 
brvouached Individual acts of heroism were not wanting 
at this time tv give something of dignity even to this 
melancholy ictreat A handful of the 44th Regiment 
here made a gallant rush at the enemy and cleared all 
the giound before them Bygrave, the paymaster of the 
Caubul army, was at ther head Thinking that our 
Whole force would follow them, the Afghans fled in dismay. 
But the little party was soon recalled to the main body, 
which agai retired behmd the rumed walls, and agam 
the cnemy returned to pour upon them the destructive 
fue of their terrible jezails. 

All night long and throughout the next day the force 
halted at Jugdulluck In the mean while Akbar Khan 
vas in communication with the British chiefs Skinner 
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had returned with a message from the Sirdar, mviting 
the Gencril, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnson to 
a conference They went, and were received with every 
possible demonstration of kmdness and hospitahty A 
cloth was spread on the ground Food was placed 
before them, and draughts of tea satisfied their thirst 
The me:l completed, the Afghin chiefs and the English 
ofhcers sate round a blazing fire and conversed Captain 
Johnson was the spokesman on the part of the latter , 
for he undcrstood the language employed Through him 
the wishes of the General were now conveyed to Akbar 
Khan The Sirda promised to sepd provisions id 
water to the famishing troops,* but sisted on retaming 
the General, Shelton, and Johnson as hostigcs for the 
evacuation of Jellalabad Elphinstone earnestly entreated 
permission tv return to his troops—ureed that, as com- 
manding ofhcer of the force, his desertion would appear 
dishonowable in the eyes of his countrymen, ind pro 
mised, on retuumng to camp, to send Bngidicr Anquetil 
in his place But the Sundar wis mexorible , und so 
General Elphinstone, Brigadic: Shelton and Captam 
Johnson remaimed as hostages im the hands of Akbaz 
Khan That mght, under a tent provided for them by 
the Sirdar, they laid themselves down n then cloaks, 
and cnjoycd such sleep as they only can h1cw who have 
spent such mghts of horron as cloxd upon the sufferers 
in this misc: wie retreat 

Next moming the conference wis resumed The 
Enghsh ofhcers carnestly implored the Sndar to save the 
remnant of the unhappy force , and hc promised to exert 
Ul the iuthority he possessed to restrain the tribes from 


* © Subsequently,” says Captain Johnson, ‘ we had the extreme 
mutift itwu tr karn that not one particle of food cr water had been 
tasted by the troops from their armval to their departure from Jug- 
dulluck ° 
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ther unholy work of massacre and plunder But the 
petty chiefs of the country between Jugdulluck and Jel 
lalabad came flockmg m, and it seemed impossible to 
control the savage impulses of hatred and vindictiveness 
which broke out even in the presence of the English 
officers, and seemed to shut out all hope for the future 
They had trampled down every feelmg of mercy and 
compassion Even avarice had ceased to be a moving 
prinuple , offers of money were disregarded, and they 
loudly declared that they wanted only the blood of the 
Feringhees In vain Akbar Khan tried to dissuide 
them from their horid purpose—im vain he ured that 
his father and his’ family were prisoners m the hands of 
the British Government , m vun the offcr of luge sums 
of money for 1 sife conduct to Jcllilvbid was made to 
these unrelentmg chefs Johnson, who understood the 
language well, heard them conversing in Persian , wd it 
was plain that they revelled in the thought of cuttm, 
the throats of the Feringhees even more than of grow, 
rich on their plunder They were not to be cenciliatcd 
Akbar Khan made 1n effort to pacify them, ind they 
said in reply thit they had recommended his fithu to 
kill Burnes, lest he should return and bring an wmy 
with him 

Tf there was any hope at this time it lay in in appeal 
to the cupidity of their chiefs, but their hatred scemcd to 
overliy then avarice Mahomed Shah Khan, however, 
had undertaken to work upon then known love of moncy, 
and askcd whether the Bntish were prepared to pry two 
lakhs of rupees for safe conduct to Jelladlabid The 
General had assented to this, and Mahomed Shih Khan 
had undertaken the office of mediator , but 1t was long 
Leforc he could bring about any satisfictory urangcment 


* Mahomed shah Khan wa father in-law of Akbar hl an. 
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At length, as the shades of evening were thickening 
around them, he brought intelligence to the effect that 
everything had been peaceably settled, and that the 
remnant of the British army would be allowed to proceed 
unmolested to Jellalabad. 

But scarcely had he announced this consoling intelli- 
gence, when the sound of firing was heard to issue from 
the direction in which the British troops were bivouacked. 
By the order of the General, Captain Johnson had written 
to Brigadier Anquetil, upon whom now, as senior officer, 
the command of the force had devolved, directing him to 
have the troops in readiness to march at eight o'clock on 
the following morning. But the letter had not been 
despatched when the firing was heard, and it became 
evident that the British troops were again on the move. 
It was about eight o'clock, on the evening of the 12th, 
that the few remaining men—now reduced to about a 
hundred and twenty of the 44th, and twenty-five artillery- 
men-—prepared to resume their perilous march. The 
curse of dimp-followers clung to them still. The teeming 
rabble again came huddling against the fighting men ; 
and the Afghans, taking advantage of the confusion, stole 
in, knife in hand, amongst them, destroying all the 
unarmed men in their way, and glutting themselves with 
plunder. 

They did not, this time, escape. The soldiers turned 
and bayoneted the plunderers; and fought their way 
bravely on. But there was a terrible fate awaiting them 
as they advanced. The Jugdulluck Pass was before them. 
The road ascends between the steep walls of this dark 
precipitous defile, and our wretched men struggled 
onward, exposed to the fire of the enemy, till on nearing 
the summit they came suddenly upon a barricade, and 
were thrown back in surprise and dismay. The enemy 


had blocked up the mouth of the pass. Barriers, made 
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of bushes and the branches of trees, opposed the progress 
of the column, and threw the whole into inextricable con- 
fusion. The camp-followers crowded upon the soldiers, 
who, in spite of the overwhelming superiority of the 
enemy, fought with a desperate valour worthy of a better 
fate. The Afghans had been lying in wait for the 
miserable remnant of the British army, and were now 
busy with their cruel knives and their unerring jezails. 
The massacre was something terrible to contemplate. 
Officers, soldiers, and camp-followers were stricken down 
at the foot of the barricade. A few, strong in the enorgy 
of desperation, managed to struggle through it. But 
from that time all hope was at anend. There had ceased 
to be a British army. 

In this terrible Jugdulluck Pass many brave officcrs 
fell with their swords in their hands. Up to this time 
death had not been very busy among the commissioned 
ranks of our ill-fated army. The number of officers that 
survived, when the column left Jugdulluck, was Jarge in 
proportion to the number of soldiers who remained to 
follow them. Though they had ever been in the midst 
of danger, and had been especially marked by the Afghan 
jezailchees, they had hitherto escaped with an impunity 
which had not been the lot of the common soldiers. This 
is to be attributed partly to external and partly to 
internal advantages. They had enjoyed no better cover- 
ing and no better food than their comrades; but they 
had ridden good horses ; and though, outwardly, mcans 
of keeping off the cruel cold had not been enjoyed by 
them less scantily than by the European soldiers, they 
had brought to their aid all the advantages of superior 
mental resource. They had been more cautious and more 
provident, and had been greatly upheld by the knowledge 
of the responsibility which in such a fearful conjuncture 
devolved upon them. There is a sustaining power, under 

VOL. II. or: 
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vcie physical trial, n the sense of moral responsibility , 
te feclng that others are dependent upon one’s exertions 
bas a bracing and invigorating effect , and whatever excites 
tuental activity 1s favourable to physical endurance Many, 
in the course of that taible 1ctrcat from Caubul, had 
perished unde: the influcnce of mental despondency , 
many liad been destroyed by thar own meaution The 
officers had fallen only unde: the fire of the enemy 
Thousands of the soldiers and camp followers hid been 
destroyed by the cruel cold 
But here, at this fearful Jugdulluck barner, death struck 
at the ofhcers of the wretched force Twelve of the best and 
bravest bcre found then list restmg-place * Here fell Bn- 
gadier Anquetil, upon whom, after the deputuie of Elphin- 
stone and Shelton, had devolvcedthe command of thecolumn 
He had been the chief of Shih Soojah’s force , was held m 
cpteem i a good officer, but durmg almost the entire 
peuod of the srege hid bcen imey acitated by sickness 
from tiking a phomment put m the military operations 
which fifd ended in so much disastar and disgrace Here, 
too, fell Major Thun, who hid gone out to India us the 
frend md uddecimp of General Elphinstone, and m 
that capauty had followed his chief to Caubul but 
throughout the time of then beleaguerment, ind all 
through the retreat, had been forward m the how of 
active danger, and had gallantly served as 1 1emmentil 
ofhcer whenever one was w mted to lead a chaige Here, 
too, fell Colonc] Chambe1s, who had commanded the 
cavalry at Caubul, and who now, with other officers of his 
regiment, perished in the attempt to clear the destroying 


* Brgadier Anquetil , Col. Chambers, Captain Blair, Captain Bott, 
and Ineut Bazett, (Sth Cavalry) , Captam Nicholl (Horse Artillery) , 
Major Thain, A D.C , Captam Dodgin, Quartermaster Halahan , Sur 
geon Harcourt (H M.’s 44th) , Lieutenant Steer (87th NI), Captam 
Marshall, Sbah’s force. 
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barriers. And here, too, fell Captam Nicholl, of the 
Horse Artillery, who with his men, ill though the 
dangers of the mvestment and the honcrs of the 1ctreat, 
had borne themcelves as gallantly as the best of Enghsh 
soldiers in any place and at any time Evcr m the midst 
of dange1, now charging on horse and now on foot, wore 
those few resolute artillerymen With mingled admna 
tion and awe the cnemy mathed the desperate courage of 
the “1cd men,’ md shrunk from a close conflict with 
what seemed to be superhuman strength wd endurance 
There is not much in the cvents of the outbreak at 
Caubul ind the rereit to Jcllalabid to be looked back 
upon with nitionil pride , but the monumcatal column, 
on which is inscribed the names of the brave men of 
Nicholls troops, who then fcll im action with the enemy, 
only disp] is the linguige of simple, unostcntatious truth 
when it reurds that on “occasions of unprecedented trial, 
ofhcers and inen upheld, m the most noble mannur, the 
character of the reziment to which they plone ,” and 
years henec, when it has become a merc tradition that 
Dum Dum wis once the heid quartus’ stition of that 
distinguished cops, the young utillerymin, standing m 
the shadow of the column, will 101d how Nicholl’s troop, 
the oldest in the regiment, wis wnihilatcd in the fearful 
passes of Afghamstin, will dwell on the heroic conduct 
which yreceded then fall, md glow with pride at the 
recollection that those brive men ware v portion of the 
regiment which now bears his name on its 10lls * 

At this Jugdulluckh barrie: it may be said thit the 
Caubul force ccased to be A few officers and a few nen 
cleared the bar1wade , and struggled on towards Gunda- 


* This was written mn 1851, since which time Dum Dum has ceased 
to be the head quarters’ station of the Artillery—but the column, 
which was imperfectly constructed, has been blown down, and I believe 
that only the base with the mscription remains. 
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muck. About daybreak they reached that place , and the 
sun rose upon a party of some twenty officers and forty- 
five European soldiers. The enemy were musternng around 
them. “Every hut had poured forth its mhabitants to 
murder and to plunde: ”* There were not more than two 
rounds of ammunition remaiming in the pouches of our 
men But they had not lost all heart “Ther numbers 
were as one to » hundred—most of them already 
wounded,” ¢ but they were resolute not to lay down their 
arms whilst a spark of life remamed A messenger came 
from the chief of the district with overtures to the senior 
officer present Majo: Griffiths, of the 37th Native 
Infantry, was then the chief of that httle band, but 
whilst he was on his way to the Sirdar, the enemy muster- 
ing around them called upon them to give up then arms 
The refusal of the brave men, followed by a violent 
attempt to disarm them, brought on a hand to hand 
contest The infuriated mob overwhelmed the httle party 
of Engkshmen, ind cut them up almost to a man Captian 
Souter, of the 44th Regiment, who had wrapped the 
regimental colour round his waist, and a few privates 
were taken prisoncis The 1est were all massacied at 
Gundamuch f 

A few, however, had pushed on from Soorkhab, which 


* Captam Johnson s Journal. 

+ Ibsd. 

t The officers known to have pershed at Gundamuck, were Captain 
Grant, Asmstant Adjutant General, who had been severely wounded 
at Jugdulluck , Lieutenant Stewart (Horse Artillery) , Captam Ha- 
milton (5th Cavalry) , Captam Collins, Lieutenants Hogg, Cumberland, 
and Swinton, and Assistant Surgeon Primrose, of H.M’s 44th, Lieu- 
tenant Horsburgh and Dr Metcalfe, of the 5th NI , Captaim Reid 
and Lieutenant Hawtry, of the 87th NI. , Ineutenants Weaver, Mor- 
rison, and Cunnngham, of the 54th N.I , Lieutenant Hobhouse, of 
H.M ’s 18th , Captam Hay, Lieutenant Green (Artillery) , and Leu 
tenant Macartney, of the Shah’s service. 
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lies between Jugdulluck and Gundamuck, in advance of 
the column. One by one they fell by the way, until the 
number was reduced to six. Captains Bellew, Collyer, 
and Hopkins, Lieutenant Bird, and Drs. Harpur and 
Brydon, reached Futtehabad alive. They were then only 
sixteen miles from Jellalabad. A prospect of salvation 
opened out before them all; but only one was suffered to 
escape. Some peasants in the vicinity of Futtehabad 
came out, spoke to the fugitives, and offered them bread 
to eat. They thought that a little food would strengthen 
them to toil on to the end of their painful journey ; andthe 
agonies of hunger were hard to endure. But again was 
there death in delay. Whilst our officers tarried for a 
few minutes to satisfy the cravings of nature, some of the 
armed inhabitants of the place sallicd out and attacked 
them. Bellew and Bird were cut down. The others rode 
off ; but were pursued and overtaken ; and three of the 
remaining number were slain. Dr. Brydon alone escaped 
to Jellalabad. Wounded, and worn out by faygine and 
fatigue, he had struggled onward, borne by a jaded pony, 
till the walls of the fort appeared in sight ; and a party 
came out to succour him. 

So perished the last remnant of a force which had left 
Caubul numbering 4,500 fighting men and 12,000 camp- 
followers. The frost and the snow had destroyed more 
than the jezails and the knives of the Afghans. It was 
not a human enemy alone with which those miserable men 
had to contend. It was theirs to war against a climate 
more perilous in its hostility than the inexorable foe. But 
neither the cruel cold nor the malignant Afghans would 
have consigned the British army to destruction, if the 
curse which had so long brooded over the councils of our 
military chiefs, and turned everything into folly and 
imbecility, had not followed them on their exode from the 
Caubul cantonments, and crowned the catalogue of disaster 
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and disgrace. It is probable that, if greater energy had 
been exhibited at the commencement of the retreat—if 
nothing had been thought of but the best means of 
accomplishing the march through the snow with the 
utmost possible rapidity—a large portion of the force 
would have been saved. But the delays which were 
suffered to arise at the commencement of the retreat 
sealed the fate of the army. They threw the game into 
the hands of the enemy. We waited, indeed, whilst the 
gates were being closed upon us, and then there was no 
outlet of escape. Whilst our wretched people were halting 
and perishing in the snow, the enemy were gathering in 
advance of them and lining the passes, intent on their 
destruction. The events of that miserable week in 
January afforded a fitting climax to the series of disasters 
which had darkened the two preceding months. There is 
nothing, indeed, more remarkable in the history of the 
world than the awful completencss—the sublime unity— 
of this@& “bul tragedy. 

It would be unprofitable to enter into an inquiry 
regarding all the minute details of misdirection and mis- 
management, making up the great sum of human folly, 
which was the permitted means of our overthrow. In the 
pages of a heathen writer over such a story as this would 
be cast the shadow of a tremendous Nemesis. The 
Christian historian uses other words, but the same pre- 
vailing idea runs, like a great river, through his narrative ; 
and the reader recognises the one great truth, that the 
wisdom of our statesmen is but foolishness, and the might 
of our armies is but weakness, when the curse of God is 
sitting heavily upon an unholy cause. “For the Lord 
God of recompenses shall surely requite.” 
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{Many of the notes and illustrative documents which encumbered 
the text of the original edition of this work are now, after 
much consideration, removed to the end of the volume. Their 
omission would have detracted from the authenticity of the 
history, which their transfer, whilst it increases the fluency of 
the narrative, leaves unimpaired. I think, therefore, that the 
change will be regarded as an improvement. ] 


NOTES AND [ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE MACADAMISATION OF THE PUNJAB. 
[Book IV., chapter 2, page 48.] 


‘The plot is thickening,” wrote Macnaghten, on the 10th 
of April, ‘Sand I have no hesitation in asserting my belief 
that we shall find ourselves in a very awkward predicament, 
unless we adopt measures for macadamising the road through 
the Punjab.” On the 15th of the same month he wrote : 
‘‘Tt may not be the interest of our neighbours to give us 
offence ; but it is their interest to do us injury, and in 
attempts to effect this, a certain good neighbour has certainly 
been most active and persevering. We have fresh instances 
and clear proot of this spirit daily. Nothing would give us 
2 greater name in Central Asia than success in such a 
cause ; but I need not dilate on the ten thousand advan- 
tages that would attend a vigorous policy in this direction.” 
—{MS. Correspondence.] Avitabile’s proceedings at this 
time were a source of extreme annoyance to Macnaghten. 
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The General was interfermg with the Khyburees. The 
Koochlee-Khail tribe of Afreedis, from whom he demanded 
revenue, went to Mackeson for protection, and said. 
** Formerly the Sikhs used to pay us 13,000 rupees a year 
to get water at Jumrood ; and now, on the strength of their 
alhance with you, they ask us for revenue ”—{Ineutenant 
Mackeson: Apri 12, 1840 MS Correspondence | The 
chief of the tribe said to Mackeson ‘‘ Why do you stay at 
Peshawur? You are powerless there, and you prevent us 
from injuring the Sikhs 1n return for the mjuries they inflict 
upon us Come and tarry with us” Avitabile threatened 
to carry fire and sword among the Koochlee-Khail people , 
and Mackeson, to prevent the employment of force, went 
security for them Besides this, he laid an embargo on all 
merchants and travellers, subjects of Shah Soojah, 
through Peshawur, and declared that not one of them should 
proceed until the Shah had given ample secunty agaist 
the commussion of robberies in the pass —{Ineutenant 
Mackeson to M21 Maddock: April 26 MS Correspond- 
ence] These things greatly embarrassed our position, at a 
time when we especially desired to tranquillise the Khy- 
burees Macnaghten wrote urgently to government on the 
subject ™ Sy this day’s dawk I am sending to the Supreme 
Government,” he wrote, m a private letter, on the 23rd of 
April, ‘‘a budget contammg the proceedings of General 
Avitabile These are calculated to do finite mischief—so 
much so, indeed, that unless redress 1s afforded, I do not 
see how 1¢ 18 possible that a rupture with the Sikh Govern- 
ment can be avoided , 1t’s a necessary consequence of such 
proceedings , all our ties must be renewed in the pass, and 
commerce by this route may be extimguished Can the 
Volpe be acting without mstructions ? Why should he seek 
to exasperate us? But ou convoy has got safely through, 
and we are on the best possible terms with the Khyburees, 
who detest our allies.” 


THE MISSION TO KOKUND. 
[Book IV., chapter 2, page 70.] 


The grounds upon which Macnaghten proceeded in this 
matter, as well as the recognised objects of the Mission, may 
be gathered from the following passages of a letter to the 
Supreme Government: ‘‘ Referring, therefore, to the general 
permission accorded in the Secretary’s letter of the 11th of 
May last, on the point of Captain Conolly’s mission to Ko- 
kund, I have come to the determination of at once sending 
off that officer to the Court in question by the route of 
Khiva, and in company with Yakoob Bai, the Khan Huzz- 
rut’s envoy here, who is anxious to return home. Yakoob 
Bai will be a good escort for Captain Conolly through the 
whole of the desert country extending from the Hindoo- 
Koosh to Khiva, and thence, as shown by the memorandum 
of the envoy’s conversation with me on the 13th of June 
last, his way will be safe and easy on to Kokund, the ruler 
of which place can be directly advised of his approach. His 
Lordship in Council has himself been pleased to express his 
sense of Captain Conolly’s qualifications for thé®duty pro- 
posed to be entrusted to him, and I venture to hope that 
this Mission will give great support to our position in 
Afghanistan, besides being the means of obtaining other 
important advantages. I have so repeatedly had the honour 
of laying before the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
my opinions as to the affairs of Toorkistan, that I need not 
repeat them. I will do myself the honour of forwarding 
on another occasion my specific instructions to Captain 
Conolly for his journey, which will have for its chief object 
the establishment of a correct impression, at every place 
which he visits, of British policy and strength, as it bears 
upon Asia and on Europe, with reference especially to the 
late interference in Afghanistan-——the strengthening of 
amicable relations with the chief Oosbeg powers, which have 
shown a friendly disposition towards us, and endeavouring 
to persuade them to help themselves, and enable us to help 
them, by doing present justice to their enemies, and forming 
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an agreement with each other to prevent or to redress future 
injury done by any one party among them to Russia, so as 
to deprive the latter power of pretexts for interference with 
their independence. Captain Conolly will either at Khiva 
or Kokund learn the result of the endeavour committed to 
the two deputies of Shah Soojah, mentioned in my letter of 
yesterday, to bring the Ameer of Bokhara to reason. If by 
this influence, or by other means, the Ameer should promptly 
exhibit a decided disposition to atone for his past, and to be 
friends with us and the Afghan King, Captain Conolly can 
return to Afghanistan viii Bokhara, otherwise his course must 
be regulated by circumstances.”—[Sir W. H. Macnaghten 
to Government: Caubul, August 2, 1842. MS. Corre- 
spondence.| I have taken this from .a copy in Arthur 
Conolly’s hand-writing. 


SOURCES OF DOURANEE DISCONTENT. 
[Book III., chapter 3, page 105. | 


6 Tt a, curious to observe the manner in which the Dou- 
ranees havb reasoned upon the liberality of his Majesty's 
Government, and the gradual modifications which we may 
suppose their feelings to have undergone, from the evidence 
of alterations in their tone and conduct. During the first 
year of his Majesty’s restored government, they exhibited 
outwardly but little change from the same passive demea- 
nour which had characterised their submission to the Sirdars 
under the later periods of the Barukzye administration. No 
sooner, however, had the new order been issued for the 
remission of the land-tax, than, with resuscitated hopes, they 
began to remonstrate, to agitate, and ultimately to take up 
arms, whon other means of intimidation failed them. I bring 
forward, by way of illustration, the example of the tribes 
in Zemindawer. They had been subjected, during the pre- 
ceding year, to some severity of treatment by the financial 
arrangements of Wullee Mahomed Khan; but they had 
endured the yoke almost without a murmur. Since the 
arrival of the Wukeel at Candahar they had been, on the 
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contrary, entircly free from interference Not a government 
agent of any class had appeared mn Zemindawer, nor had a 
khurwar of grain been realised, yet the tribes of that dis- 
tnet, on the first demand of revenue, took up arms to with- 
stand, as they said, oppressive exactions , and whilst a party 
of horse were encamped upon this side of the Helmund, 
appointed to support the government officer in hus collec- 
tions, they crossed the river, and attacked them without the 
semblance of an excuse on the score of provocation or actual 
rapacity The unpopularity of the agent deputed to realise 
the revenues, and the apprehension of a repetition of the 
exactions of the previous year, may have been imstrumental 
in assembling the tmbes in arms as a measure of defence ; 
but surely such motaves are insufficient to justify or explam 
a gratuitous attack before the collections of the present year 
had commenced or, if the motives which the Zemindawerees 
assigned for their offensive hostility be admutted, surely 
some radical change of character must have taken place, to 
have emboldened to this act of aggressive rebelhon tribes 
who had submitted passively to the most galling tyranny 
on the part of the Sirdars, and who had even yielded, since 
the accession of his Majesty, to the harshness of the collec- 
tions of the preceding year without betrayng” any open 
signs of discontent It appears to me that, had the land-tax 
on the Tajnl Kulbas been continued, the tribes in Zemund- 
awer, sceig no indication of a change in the policy of the 
government, and conscious that the power of coercion was 
stronger at the present than at any previous time, would 
never have dreamed of assembling in arms to resist the 
royal iuthonty , and that we must consequently atimbute 
to the exercise of his Majesty’s clemency, and to the mm- 
pression which had arisen from it, that 1t was the aim of 
the government to manage the Douranees through the agency 
of their hopes rather than of their fears, and that rebellion 
might thus be attempted with impunity, so sudden and 
unusual 1 display of boldness as could mduce the tnbes to 
rise in arms and attack a government agent, however, and 
perhaps deservedly, unpopular "—[ Mayor Rawliuson’s Dou- 
ranee Report MS Records | 
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THE QUESTION OF AN ADVANCE UPON HERAT. 


[Chapter ITI., page 116.] 


Sir Jasper Nicolls, as Commander-in-Chief, had always 
consistently opposed the advance to Herat, on the grounds 
that we had not troops for the purpose, and, as a Member 
of Council, on the grounds that we had not money. On the 
18th of August, 1840, on returning some papers to Lord 
Auckland, he wrote to the Governor-General: ‘‘I am glad 
that your Lordship has repressed the anxiety to annex Herat 
again to Caubul in the way hinted at. Were Afghanistan 
ours, we should, perhaps, be compelled ¢o make Herat our 
advanced post! it is really the gate of India. The problem 
is solved in a military sense ; politically, it remains with 
your Lordship and the authorities at home, acting on your 
views. To show front at Herat, and at some selected point 
on or near the Oxus, we should be very strong in Afghan- 
istan. The elements of stability are sadly deficient there, 
and two quicksands interpose between Candahar and Caubul 
and our own provinces. I mean the Panjab and the Ameers’ 
country. "being out of India, we cannot keep such estab- 
lishments as will be required there without a large 
augmentation of our army, and this without any percep- 
tible increase of revenue. I very much doubt that Shah 
Soojah will ever be able to support himself. With this 
opinion, and seeing here the relief is given up on account 
of six regiments only, we may feel some apprehension that 
our numbers are at this moment too low. Discontent may 
follow.” ‘‘I wanted him,” adds Sir Jasper Nicolls, in his 
private journal, ‘‘to feel that we cannot go further, or 
even retain seven regiments in Afghanistan without increase 
of force. We shall maintain ourselves there with difficulty. 
Yet all the young diplomatists want to aid Khiva—occupy 
Balkh—threaten Bokhara—and, lastly seize Herat before 
its traitor Vizier may give it up to Persia and Russia. We 
are beset with hollow friends in that quarter.” ‘Lord 
Auckland said nothing of importance in reply, and did not 
allude to it next day in Council.” 
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On the 15th of March (on which day intelligence of Todd’s 
departure was received by the supreme Government), Sir 
Jasper Nicolls wrote, after Council, in his journal “ Lord 
Auckland had prohibited any advance. This accorded with 
my often-expressed opmmon that we are too much extended 
already , but when I signed my assent to-day m Council 
to his letters, I whispered to him, that 1f Herat was to be 
occupied by us against the will of the Viner, the present 
circumstances were very propitious. We had a large body 
of troops at hand, and probably ther plans were not 
matured” On the 26th he wrote ‘Lord Auckland 
sent home a long minute regarding Herat, which he means 
to leave as it 1s, unless the Persians should show that they 
were anxious to lay hands upon 16 He means to preserve 
our footing in Afghanistan ” 

In what manner the home authorities regarded the Herat 
question may he gathered from another passage m Sir 
Jasper Nicolls’ yournal ‘* August 19, 1841 —I wrote a 
hasty paper to day, and a short one, against the occupation 
of Herat, 1f 1t can possibly be avoided It was no sooner 
written than orders were received to seize it, if the Persians 
made any preparations to attach any part of s#mran’s 
dominions to therr own’ I wrote in the way of warning. 
Lord A also advised the government not to carry our arms 
further before this despatch was received I only fully 
expressed my opinion that we are not justified in nsking 
the revenues of India for anything external As this sub- 
ject may be brought unpleasantly forward, I shall just note 
that, by the June mail, we received a letter desiring us to 
take Herat There was by the same mail a later despatch, 
not so anxious about it, or more cautious I thought Lord 
Auckland’s minute alluded to the June letter, and very 
desirous to damp our ardour in carrying on hostilities, and 
spendmg our money so far out of India, I wrote as I did, 
Two hours after my paper was sent in, I received for perusal 
the Secret Commuttee’s despatch of July, enclosmg Lord 
Palmerston’s directions to check Persia in this object They 
will not look for any difficulty to be started by me , but 
really I am most deeply umpressed by a conviction that a 
continuance of so large a force, and of such expenditure 
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beyond the Indus, will go far to break us down I have 
no desire to embarrass the question, or to take a distorted 
view of it. We all concurred with Lord Auckland, except 
Pnnsep He thinks that we must displace Yar Mahomed, 
and he apprehends nothing from the distance or expendi- 
ture, m comparison with what must follow from his keeping 
Afghanistan in revolt My argument as to the imtolerable 
drain was taken from his mmute of March” Again, on 
the 31st of August, Sir Jasper wrote ‘‘ Weekly we cxpend 
large sums upon the Shah and the country—not only m 
allowances, salaries, supplies, stores, pensions, compensations, 
and numberiess contingencies , but barracks, stables, forts, 
magazines, and even a long causeway 1n Cutchee Yet no 
return can ever be made To crown all—the blister, Herat *”? 
—[{MS Jounal of Sur Jasper Nicolls | 


THE CAUBULUL CANTONMENTS, 


[Book IV, chapter 4, pp 141—142 } 


**Ogupicd with the reception of Shah-zadah Tumour, 
with the foregomg cxpeditions and detachments, and with 
the establishment of the Shah’s Court and of lus avil 
administration, Macnaghten for some time neglected to 
consider how the troops which he kept at Caubul, were to 
be lodged The question was one demanding instant 
decision, as the winter of 1839 was rapidly approaching, 
and there was no suitable cover fo. troops Though pressed 
upon this subject, as soon as 1t was decided that a portion 
of the Bntish army was to remain, 1t was not until the end 
of August thot any steps were taken m this important 
matter, and thon they consentcd in sendmg an engineer 
ofhcer, Lieutenant Durand, accompanied by Mobun Lal, to 
examine three small forts, which Burnes had reported as 
aftordmg a suitable position for the troops Thesc diminu- 
tive forts were west of Caubul several miles , and havmg 
nelthcr cover, space, water, nor m fact any other requisite 
for the contcmience of the troops, and bemg, m a military 
pomt of view, ul placed as a postion for the force, were at 
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once rejected by the engmeer, who conmdered that 1t was 
essential to have military possession of the Balla Hissar , 
and that 1t was the proper place, under every pomt of view, 
both with reference to the present and the future, for 
lodging the troops The Shah, upon various pretences, 
opposed this measure of precaution, and Macnaghten yielded 
to objections which he felt and acknowledged to be nd- 
culous Sale was to be left mn command at Caubul , and he 
had therefore a voice in the selection of the locahty for the 
cantonment of his force The engineer, however, stated 
that 1t was impossible, before the winter set m—-that is, mn 
the course of six weeks—to bwild barracks, hospitals, sheds 
and stables for a bngade, and its attached cavalry and guns, 
outside the Balla Hissar—building materiil having as yet to 
be made and collected , whereas, msidc the Balla Hhassar, 
by taking advantasc of whit alrewy existed, 1t was possible 
to obtain good and sufhcient cover Thus circumstanced, a 
reluctant consent was extracted from the Shah, and the 
pioneeis of the force were ummediately set to work, with the 
view of rendering the citadel a strong work, with cover for 
its garrison, stores, and ammunition The Shah no sooner 
learned that the work was seriously commenced, than he 
renewed strenuously his objections, urgmg the# tie citadel 
overlooked his own pilice and the city , that its occnp ition 
would make him unpopular, as the feelings of the mbhuabit- 
ants would be hurt, and that he had already received 
strong remonstrances against the measure Macnaghtcn, 
with fatal weakness, yielded , and peremptory oiders were 
issued for the discontinuance of the work Foiled in lus 
avowed purpose of rendering the citadel a post, which, with 
a thousind men, a few guns, and proper provisions, might 
be held aginst all that Afghamistan could bring before 1, 
the engineer was forced to content himself with keepmg such 
hold of the Balla Hissar 13 admutted of its citadel bemg 
occupied at any moment, by lodging the troops in hastily- 
plepared accommodation at its base It seemed, indecd, 
that the troops, bemg once in military possession of the 
Balla Hissar, the evacuation of that stronghold in future 
was an event 1s umprohwble as 1t would be impolatic, and 
that the occupation of the citadel and the repair of ita 
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works would in time inevitably follow. Macnaghten could 
not but:coincide with the engineer and those who succeeded 
him and held similar views; and, as the cost would have 
been trifling in comparison with the sums thrown away in 
Afghanistan upon objects to which political importance was 
attached, the Envoy for some time contemplated following 
up the project. But the Shah and Kuzzilbash party, as 
well as the Afghans, were very averse to a measure which, 
so long as the British troops remained in Afghanistan, would 
keep Caubul subject to their effectual control ; and Mac- 
naghten, being in the false position of having to reconcile 
the declared intention of the government to withdraw the 
army from Afghanistan with its present actual military 
occupation in force, wavered on the adoption of necessary 
measures of precaution, which might countenance the 
suspicion of a purpose on the part of the British Govern- 
ment permanently to hold the country ; and, ultimately, in 
an evil hour for himself and his country’s arms, not only 
entirely neglected such salutary precaution, but gave up the 
barracks constructed in the Balla Hissar to the Shah as 
accommodation for his Harem, evacuated the fort, and 
thought_no more, until too late, of strengthening himself 
therein. *—$-Calcutta Review. | 


To this, the authenticity of which is unquestionable, may 
be advantageously appended the following 


MEMURANDUM BY BRIGADIER A. ROBERTS, C.B. 


‘¢The king, with the envoy and staff, spent the winter of 
1839 at Jellalabad. I was one of the party, as I then 
commanded the Shah’s troops. We all arrived at Caubul 
early in May of 1840. Sturt of the Engineers, was sta- 
tioned at Caubul to fit up buildings for the troops and to 
construct new barracks. Soon after my arrival at Caubul, 
I looked at the ground selected by the engineer for bar- 
racks ; and considering his plan most objectionable (which 
was long ranges of buildings the same as at Caunpore or 
Meerutt), for a country where the cold in winter was in- 
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tense, and where no person considered life secure outside 
of a fort, I wrote as follows :-— 


Caubul, 9th May, 1840. 

My pxak Srurr, 

Is it decided for what troops you are building barracks? for 
if the Shah’s force is to be accommodated, I should like to suggest 
some alterations. Instead of having separate buildings for each 
company, I would strongly recommend squares for wings or regi- 
ments; the latter I would prefer, as I think they would possess 
many advantages for this country :— 

1. Much less ground would be necessary. 

2. One fourth of the sentries would not be required. 

8. For European P raee visiting officers would find them much 
more convenient, and all bad characters could be prevented roving 
about the country. 

4. With a parapet wall they could be easily defended, and which 
would be an object in the event of the troops being called away. 

5. And I should think that the men being sheltered from the 
piercing cold and winds in winter would render them much less 
liable to the attacks in the lungs, which have proved so fatal, 

6. Independent of the foregoing advantages, buildings s0 con- 
structed would be better adapted for stores or serais, apdrit built in 
échéllon, could be easily defended. 

I hope you will agree with me; however, I can have nothing to 
do with the plan, unless the Shah’s troops are to be accommodated. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. Roserts. 


“*T was induced to write as above because many of the 13th 
Foot had died at Caubul during the winter from complaints 
in the lungs. The snow remains on the ground for a con- 
siderable time ; the natives were expert thieves and assas- 
sins, and ten ranges of barracks would require at least sixty 
sentries. The Europeans would ramble, and no man was 
safe beyond the limit of cantonments. 

‘‘Upon a further examination of the ground I saw the site 
chosen was very objectionable, a small river running between 
it and the Balla Hissar, and it was, besides, commanded in 
two places, I received the following reply :— 
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Caubul, 10th May, 1840. 

My DEAR BRicaDIER, 

I believe there is no chance at present of the Shah’s force 
occupying the cantonments, as I am now portioning off the ground 
for the genera] staff of Sir Willoughby Cotton. Your recommenda- 
tion, however, has come too late, for I have laid the foundation of 
one-half, 

I know little about what is convenient or not. I submitted a 
plan to Sir W. Macnaghten. Whether it went farther than his 
military councils, I cannot say; but as I heard no more about it, I 
took silence for consent, and worked away. 

Now the most must be made of it; but the barracks of one regi- 
ment will be of no great extent as it is, and will form a rectangle of 
350 and 500 feet. 

But it is useless questioning the expediency or otherwise now of 
any plan. Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) J. Sturt. 


‘¢ T was not much pleased with the contents of this letter, 
more especially from an officer who belonged to the force 
under my command ; and as I had been, for many years, 
at the head of the building department in the upper pro- 
vinces, agi.as the more I saw of tho site and plan selected 
the more objectionable both appeared, I wrote to Captain 
Douglas, the Assistant Adjutant-General, whose reply was 
as follows :— 


May 11th. 
My DEAR BRIGADIER, 

Sir Willoughby saw and approved the plan of the new can- 
tonments ; if, therefore, you have any objection to the progress of 
the work, you have only to state them to the Envoy, 

Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) J. Dovauas. 


‘‘T accordingly stated my opinion to the Envoy ; and as he 
appeared to agree with me, I was in hope that something 
would be done, but I was disappointed. By some it was 
considered that I was interfering with what did not concern 
me ; but it was afterwards proved, to a sad degree, how 
badly the plan was suited to the country. 
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‘*] was afterwards anxious to place my men in a fort that 
was contiguous to the Balla Hissar, and which had become 
the property of the’king from the traitorous conduct of the 
owner. To this the Envoy consented but afterwards changed 
his mind, and [ was unable to get anything settled before I 
left the force. 

‘‘ The engineer stated, that he ‘ had laid the foundation of 
one-half ;’ but this was of very little consequence, as the 
excavations for them were, in a great measure, filled up with 
the fruit trees cut into blocks, that had been cut down to 
make room for the barracks. 

“Tt was afterwards found necessary (at a great expense) to 
excavate a ditch, to construct a strong wall, a banquet and 
parapets, but all were insufiicient to keep out the Afghans. 

‘¢ As the country became in a very unsettled state, and the 
town of Caubul full of armed men ripe for mischief, I waited 
on the Envoy and told him that I considered the treasure 
was very unsafe, as it was then lodged in the house occu- 
pied by Sir Alexander Burnes, and Captain Johnson, the 
paymaster of the force that I commanded, and which was 
in the heart of the city. At the time there was a very 
small force at Caubul. The Envoy agreeing git» me, I 
ordered the treasure in to the Balla Hissar, where it was 
perfectly safe. Being, however, distant from the pay- 
master’s quarters, it gave him and his clerks some additional 
trouble, and he wrote as follows to the Military Secretary :— 


My DEAR LAWRENCE, 

Burnes is of opinion I might bring the treasure into the town, 
where it was before—that is to say at my house. This would bea 
very great convenience to me, for I am now considerably bothered, 
having to send up to the Balla Hissar for coin required. Kindly 
mention this to the Envoy, and if possible get it done, 

Yours sincerely, 
H. JoHnson. 
The guard would also strengthen our position here, two such valu- 
able people. H. J. 


Memo by Sir W. H. Macnaghten. 
Johngon may, of course, put his treasure wherever he deems it 
most safe and convenient. W. M., 
DD2 
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From Capt. Johnson to Brigadier Roberts, 
My pran Bricapres, 

Macnaghten has allowed me to have the whole of the treasure 
at my house in the town. It amounts to close upon seven lacs. 
Will you kindly allow me whatever you may consider a sufficient 
guard to come to-morrow. I send for your perusal my note on the 
subject, and the Envoy’s reply. 

Yours sincerely, 
H, JoHNSON. 


‘¢ This correspondence surprised and annoyed me, situated. 
as I was; but as I had differed so often with the Envoy 
regarding precautionary and other matters, the treasure was 
sent to the town. The disposable force at the time was 
very small; but a guard, of the strength for which there 
was accommodation, was furnished as before ; at the same 
time I stated that there was great risk, and that the trea- 
sure was removed from the Baila Hissar entirely against the 
opinion of Brigade-Major Troup and myself; but I was 
considered an alarmist, and my opinion had no weight with 
the Envoy, who could not be persuaded that there was any 
necessity for precaution.” M. S. 


[Book IV., chapter 4, page 153. ] 


Copy of a Memorandum by the Duke of Wellington, on Sir 
W. H. Macnaghten’s Letter of October 26, 1841. 


January 29th, 1842. At night. 


It is impossible to read the letter from Mr. Macnaghten 
to the Secretary to the Government in India, without being 
sensible of the precarious and dangerous position of our 
affairs in Central Asia. 

Mr. Macnaghten complains of reports against the King, 
Shah Soojah Khan, and his government, as libels. 

Of these we can know nothing ; but I am convinced that 
no complaints or libels can be so strong as the facts stated 
by Mr. Macnaghten in this letter. 

It appears that when Mr. Macnaghten heard of the first 
symptoms and first acts of this rebellion, he prevailed upon 
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the King to send a message to the rebels, inviting them to 
return to their allegiance. 

The selection of the person sent is curious—Humza Khan, 
the Governor of Caubul. His mission failed, of course, says 
Mr. Macnaghten, because Humza Khan was the chief insti- 
gator of the rebellion ! 

We know in this country something of the customs of 
those countries—of the meaning of some of the native ex- 
pressions in this letter. It appears that there are four 
thanahs, or posts, between Caubul and Gundamuck. <A 
thanah is either a permanent or a temporary post, to guard 
a@ road or district of importance. We have seen who the 
person was, selected to induce the rebels to submit; let us 
now see who were® the persons appointed to take charge of 
those thanahs or posts in the disturbed country—-those 
named in the subsequent part of the despatch as the very 
men who were the leaders in the rebellion, in the attack, and 
destruction, and murder, of the East India Company’s officers 
and troops ! 

No libels can state facts against the Afghan Government 
stronger than these. 

But Mr. Macnaghten has discovered that tbe Company’s 
troops are not sufficiently active personally, nor are they 
sufficiently well armed for the warfare in Afghanistan. Very 
possibly an Afghan will run over his native hills faster than 
an Englishman or a Hindoo. But we have carried on war 
in hill countries, as well in Hindostan and the Deccan as in 
the Spanish Peninsula ; and I never heard that our troops 
were not equal, as well in personal activity as by their arms, 
to contend with and overcome any natives of hills whatever. 
Mr. Macnaghten ought to have learnt by this time that hill 
countries are not conquered, and their inhabitants kept in 
subjection, solely by running up the hills and firing at long 
distances. The whole of a hill country of which it is neces- 
sary to keep possession, particularly for the communications 
of the army, should be occupied by sufficient bodies of 
troops, well supplied, and capable of maintaining them. 
selves ; and not only not a Ghilzye or insurgent should be 

. able to run up and down hills, but not a cat or a goat, exe 
-cept under the fire of those occupying the hills, This is 
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the mode of carrying on the war, and not by hinng Afghans 
with long matchlocks to protect and defend the communi- 
cations of the British army 

Shah Soojah Khan may have in his service any troops that 
he and Mr Macnaghten please 

But if the troops m the service of the East India Com 
pany are not ablc, armed and equipped as they are, to 
perform the service required of them m Central Asia, I 
protest agunst ther being left m Afghamstan It will 
not do to raise, pay, and disciphne matchlock men, in order 
to protect the Bntish troops and their communications, 
discovered by Mr Macnayhtcn to be no longer wble to pro 
tect themselves 

e WFLLINGTON 

[Mf S hec 1d ] 


VAUSLS OL THF KOHISTAN REVOLT, 
[Fool Th , chipt a 4, page 157 | 


“In the you 1939, en the weesst un of Shui S jih, he 
grant d to the AK ohistune ch fs, who hil emlrucl lis 
ese und rfsel the munecti n (which su q ualysed the 
movements of Dost Mahomed Khan), im increase of w1,¢3, 
amounting to tive hundie tt mauns v your, which sum, how- 
ever, Wis not pry thle m ready money, but by order on the 
lanitiu of the chief himself, or on thit of some turbulent 
district where regular puyment was doubtful, ani the infiu- 
cence of the chicf necessuy to secure wy pryment at all 
The viluc of the sum thus given, might, therefore, m the 
government wunount be rated it nothins Imny here mcn 
tion thit ull the pry, is terme 1, of these chiefs, was of the 
sume hind, and I wm not ware of any instance m which 
the rmount supuscd thit of the land tax payable by the 
chicf, or, mdecd, equilled 1t , and, m my opmuon, 1¢ would 
have been better to hwe released the chiefs altogether then 
from the pryment of thit tix, for the manner of revhsing 
it was one of the gre west giles ces, as our power rendered 
it unnecessary foi the tix zitherers to show the same con- 
sideration for these nobles which they had formerly been 
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oblized todo Our mstiuctions not to imtcafae im these 
internal vffins, rendered us powerless to afford whef though 
we saw discontent ind disloy uty growmg woundus Dumnng 
the yew 1840 the chiefs in the difcrent parts ot the country 
found that the change of government was mmucil to ther 
uterests and power, msomuch that it had given them a 
mister who was able to compel obedience, insteid of one 
who was obliged to overlook then excesscs im crchange for 
theu support They therefore gladly revolted to support 
the return of Dost Mahomed Ahin No doubt othe crises 
largely combined to nmtate them Hatred of foreign domi 

nation, fanaticism, the hecutiousness of the troops, und 
espeally the mpunity with which women could be seduced 
and carried off mm)» country cclebrited for the strictness of 
the late ruler on this point, and the catreme jc lousy of the 
natives The consequence of this revolt wis the despatch 
of Genial Sales force to the Kohistan in the autumn of 
that year = The = force ww too werk for the destruction of 
the 1icbels , und Sir A Burnes, the Politicul Agent, with 
v force, found 1¢ necessary to temporise wd treit with ail 
who had not made themselves very 1¢mirkable in opposition, 
and of those who had, the most extreme step ventured upon 
was dchvering over the possessions of the rebel @o his cousin, 
or nearest of kin, who was of the royal party wd SirA 

Burnes (under the authonty of Sx W H Mrenrizhtcen, 
afterwards sanctioned by the Governor Gencril in Council) 
promised to those persons, wd the others who hid rem uned 
neuter during the contest (j ming us vt the cnd), thit they 
should cnjoy the pay and advintiges promised on the suc 

cession of Shah Soojah It was vlso understood that no 
alteration would afterwards be mule ‘These agrecments 
were made by Pmnce Timour, who hid pleniwy powors from 
his fither, and the arrangements were finally spproved of 
by the Shah himself, and under the fecling thit the pro- 
miscs of the Bntish Government would be sacredly observed, 
the aiscontented who remaimed untouched site down and 
turned thew attention to agriculture ”—|.Major Pottunger's 
Rept MS Records | 
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WARNINGS TO SIR ALEXANDER BURNES. 
[Book V., chapter 1, page 169. ] 


“* Before daylight a well-wisher of Burnes came to report 
to him that a plan had been hatched during the night, 
which had for its chief object his murder. Unfortunately, 
Sir Alexander could not be convinced that the man was 
telling the truth, and paid no heed to what he said. 
Shortly after, the Wuzeer, Oosman Khan, arrived (by this 
time the mob was assembling). The Wuzeer urged him to 
leave his house, and proceed to cantonments, Sir Alex- 
ander scorned the idea of quitting his house, as he had 
every hope of quelling the disturbance ; and let the worst 
come to the worst he felt too well assured that neither the 
Envoy nor General would permit him to be sacrificed whilst 
in the performance of his public duty, so long as there 
were 6000 men within two miles of him.”—[Captain John- 
son’s Journal: MS. Records.| ‘‘The King’s minister went 
to Burnes early on the morning of the 2nd, and warned 
him of what was about to happen—of the danger of re- 
maining m k's house—and requested him to accompany him 
to the Balla Hissar; but he was deaf to all entreaties, 
incredulous, and persevered in disbelief that any outbreak 
was intended ; yet I am told he wrote into cantonments 
for a military force to protect him.”—{ Letters of Brigadier 
Shelton : MS. Records.| The native friend said by Captain 
Johnson to have warned Burnes early in the morning of the 
2nd of November that his life was in danger, was Taj 
Mahomed, who, as stated elsewhere in a note, on the autho- 
rity of Mohun Lal (and the same story is told by Lieutenant 
Eyre and Lady Sale, in their journals), visited Burnes on 
the preceding night. Bowh Singh, Burnes’s chuprassie, the 
only surviving witness of what passed in that officer’s house 
upon the fatal morning, says that his master did not wake 
before the arrival of the Wuzeer, and that the man (Wullee 
Mahomed by name), who had called to warn Burnes of his 
danger, was not admitted, nor was his message ever deli- 
vered. ‘‘On the day of the murder,” says this witness, 
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“‘ as early as three o’clock in the morning, a Cossid (Wullee 
Mahomed) came to me_ I was on duty outside, he said, 
‘Go, and mform your master :mmediately that there 1s a 
tumult in the city, and that the merchants are removing 
their goods and valuables from the shops’ I knew what 
my master had said on the subject the day before, so I did 
not hke awakening him, but put on my chuprass, and went 
to the Char Chouk Here I met the Wuzeer, Nizam-ood- 
Dowlah gomg towards my master’s house I immediately 
turned with him, and on my arrival awoke my master, who 
dressed quickly, and went to the Wuzeer, and talked to him 
some time’”’ As this man speaks of what he saw, and what 
he did on the morning of the 2nd of November, I conceive 
that his evidence 1s the best that 1s now obtainable He 
states that ‘Sir Alexander Burnes was duly informed by 
his Afghan servants, the day previous to his murder, that 
there was a stir im the city, and that if he remaimed in it 
his life would be in danger , they told him he had better 
go to the cantonments , this he declined domg, giving as 
hhis reason that thc Afghans never received any injury from 
him, but, on the contrary, he had done much for them, and 
that he was quite sure they would never injure him,” 

A statement of a directly contrary tendency has, howcver, 
been made by Lieutenant Mackenzie, late of the 41st Reg- 
ment, who has illustrated the melancholy history of our 
Caubul disasters un a poem of twelve cantos “I am 
enabled,” he says, ‘‘to state positively, on the authonty of 
a letter from Sir Alexander Burnes himself (one of the last 
che ever wrote, and addressed to an officer of high rank, ind 
one of his most intimate friends), that poor Burnes had long 
foreseen the crisis which had arrived , for, in the letter 
alluded to, he states his conviction in the most solemn terms 
that he was a marked man and would mevitably be the 
first victum ,—but, nevertheless, he would never flinch from 
what he conceived to be his duty, although all his warnings 
had been disregarded.” 
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INDECISION OF GENERAL ELPHINSTONE, 


[Boo] V , chapter 2, p. 187. ] 


The following 1s the Ictter alluded to mm the text, wntten 
by Gencral Elphinston: to the Envoy on the 2nd of No- 
vember — 


My pFak Sin WII LiaM, 

Since you left me, I hive been considering what can be done 
tomorrow Our dilemm.is a difficult one Shelton, if re inforced 
to morrow, might, no doubt, force in two columns on his way 
towards the Lahore gate, and we might from hence force in that 
gate and meet them But if this were accomplished, what shall we 
gam ’ It can be done, but not without very great loss, as our people 
will be exposed to the fire from the houses the whole way Where 
is the point you said they were to fortify near Burness house? If 
they could assemble there, that would be a point of attack, but to 
march into the town, it scems, we should only have to come back 
again ‘ind as to setting the city on fire, I fcar, from its construction, 
that 1s umost impossible We must see what the morning brings, 
and then thank what can be done The occupation of all the houses 
near the gites might give us 1 command of the town, but we have 
not mcius of extonded operations If we could depend on the 
Kuzailbihes, wo might eiily 1educe the city 

Yours, truly, 
W Wh ELPHINSTONE 


DLAILHS OF LIEUTENANT RATTRA\ AND CAPTAIN CODRINGTON. 


[Book V, chapter 4, pages 227—231.] 


Some interesting particulars of the deaths of Lieutenant 
Rattiay and Captain Codrington are given im a narrative of 
the «events at Charehur, supphed by Major Pottinger’s 
Moonshee It appeais that some chiefs hid warned the 
former officer that 1f he left the fort he would be hilled by 
the people outside, but that Rattray had rephed, ‘‘ They 
have eaten our salt, and could not be guilty of such an act.” 
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The Moonshee then goes on to say “When Mr Rattroy 
came near them, all the chiefs pud then respects to him, 
saying, ‘Inshallah'! we shill go to morow and tight with 
Meer Musjyedee’ Mr R said, ‘ Very sood ! If you will go, 
I shall .nve your people presents on their weturn = and 
to-morrow they shall receive five rupees exch for ther 
expenses, and I will also go mith my sowars’ Mr R then 
turned to go back to the fort , but Jubbar Khan asked him 
to look at his men, to which he vwrecd, ind turned bich 
again When he had taken vbout sx 02 seven steps, one 
of the Kolustanees called him by nunc, and ran vt hm, 
firmg his gun wt Mr R, who turned und rin towurds the 
fort I, the Meerza, and the Chujprissx, dl rin towards 
the fort When I had nearly rewhed it I looked bach, and 
saw Mr R lymg down on the plun = J1m wun towards 
him, and when near him, he cule 1 me, ind told me to take 
hold of him ind help him mto the fort. Directly L took 
hold of his hinl vhout fifty Kohistin cs fied, and Mr R 
receive 1a bill in hs forehead 1 then rin tack and got 
unto the fort, where I found M yor Pottinger looking towards 
the Kohistanecs, und firms at them’ = The touchmg circum- 
stances of Captan Codmngzton’s devia uc thus relited — 
‘When Captaun Codnn ston saw thit Major Poftinger wis 
wounded, he went out to the two compinics, but wis very 
severely wounded by vw shot in the bik All his Sepoys 
began to cry for him . Ciptan Codnnzton wis rble 
to walk into cintonments , but fell down before he reached 
his house, and akhed for witer We carried him and lud 
him on the same bed as Myor Pottinger, whom he asked 
for pen, nh, and piper, and wrote 1 Ictter to his wift, whose 
picture he also give to Major Pottinza He Ingeied on 
until the mght of the 7th, when he dicd We buricd hin 
and Licutenant Salisbury in one grave ”—[ US. Fcc rds | 


SECRET WRITING 


[Books IV and V passim | 


In the letter quoted in the above name 1 page, the Envoy 
alludes to the system of secret wnting which has nw super- 
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seded the old plan of correspondence by cypher ; and as at 
a later period, during General Pollock’s occupation of the 
passes between Peshawur and Caubul, it was found of the 
utmost service to our officers, it may be interesting to 
describe the method in the words of the Envoy: ‘‘ Are you 
in possession of the hikmut of concealed writing, by means 
of conjee-water and a solution of iodine? This is much 
better than any cypher. The paper is to all appearance 
blank, but when rubbed over with the solution, the words 
written with conjee-water start into life, as it were, most 
miraculously. Something unimportant is generally written 
with common ink, and what is intended as secret is inter- 
lined with conjee-water. Try this some day. Any medical 
man in your neighbourhood will give, the solution. The 
paper intended to be used should first have a gentle coat of 
the solution passed over it, and suffered to dry.” 

In another letter to the same correspondent, the Envoy 
again adverts to this mode of cypher writing: ‘I find it is 
not necessary to prepare the paper in the first instance. You 
write on ordinary paper, and having spread a solution of 
iodine over it, the invisible writing becomes apparent. When 
there is = writing of this kind on my paper, I shall put 
the day ofthe month in letters, instead of figures. Perhaps 
you would adopt the same sign.” 


SIR WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN AND THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 
[Book V., chapter 5, pages 265—267. ] 


[The following passages, containing much authentic evidence relating 
to this painful subject, is extracted from the Friend of siege (Seram- 
pore newspaper), } 

‘*To crown the evidence of Sir William Macnaghten’s 
never having been implicated in this alleged assassination of 
the two chiefs, we have an acknowledgment under Mohun 
Lal’s own signature. When he was claiming remuneration 
for his services of the Court of Directors, he delivered in the 
following document, which has been copied for us from a 
paper in his own handwriting. 
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Advanced to Abdool Azz, who offered to lull 
Abdoollah Khan, by such means which 
the Envoy did not approve, therefore the Re, 
balance 11,000 rupees was not pad . . 4,000 
‘*Thus it appears that while Mohun Lal told the Re- 
viewer that Sur Wilham objected to pay the balance, because 
he had not seen the heads; he told the Court of Directors 
that the balance was not paid because the Envoy did not 
approve of the means that had been used!” * * * * 
Major Colin Troup wnites thus in a letter now before us : 
‘¢ Akbar Khan never would allow Macnaghten’s name to 
be mentioned before him but in terms of tho greatest 
respect , and has in private, both to poor Pottinger and 
myself, over and ovey again regretted the deed, and stated 
that 1t never was premeditated ; so far the contrary, that, 
having been accused by Ameen-oollah’s party of being 
fnendly to, and intmguing with the English, to disarm sus- 
picion, he 1» open Durbar volunteered, if he was allowed 
time, to brmg Macnaguten a prisoner into Ameen-oollah’s 
house within eight days. This being agreed to, 1t was then 
that he planned the treacherous conference with Sir Wilham ; 
but, finding, after some delay, that he was not likely to 
accomplish his object, and fearmg to meet his farty if he 
failed in his boasted adventure, and hearing a cry that our 
troops were marching out of the cantonments to where he 
and Sir William were sitting, he, in a moment of despe- 
ration, out with his pistol and shot Sux William, but he 
always loudly declared that on the morning of the con- 
ference, when he came out to meet Sir Wilhum, he never 
for one moment contemplated doing him any harm whatever. 
I have all this wntten down, and can, if necessary, take 
my oath to what I have wntten, as coming from the mouth 
of Akba: Khan himself, and you are most welcome to make 
what use of 1t you please, m defence of the character of one 
of the bnghtest ornaments our country ever did, or ever 
will produce” . . . . . We have the most abundant 
evidence that Sir William Macnaghten’s character for m- 
tegrity and good faith always stood equally high among the 
Afghans , and that when their chiefs were triumphant, and 
bitterly reproached the British pmsoners for the wrongs 
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their nation had inflicted on Afghanistan, the charge of 
encouraging assassination wis never whispered for a moment 

Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence states ‘*‘ During our length- 
ened imprisonment, I unhesitatingly affirm that not one of 
the prisoners ever heard Mahomed Akbar, or any of the 
chiefs, weuse Sir Wilhim of bribing men to assassinate 
them , md it 315 not hhcly they would have been silent, if 
they hid so hewy » chirge to brmg forwird On the con- 
trary, I, is wall w others, havc heard both Mahomed Akbar 
Ahan ind othe: chicfs cxpicss deep regret at the Envoy’s 
untimely death, and much admiration of Ins character. 
Ameen oollah Khan, when I was his pnsoner, told me that 
Sr W FL Micnaghten had offered a likh of rupees for his 
head Prisoncr though I was, I denounced 1t in open 
Durbar ws wm infamous he, ind never heard any more about 
it’? Cuiptun Colm Machenvie writes ‘‘ If Sir Williwm had 
cver structed Mohun Lal or any other pcrson to cmploy 
wsassins for the 1cmovd of our treicherous and inveterate 
cncemis, 14 would have becn well hnown to the Afgh uns them- 
selves, und they would n t hive fuled t> urge so plausible a 
ground of complunt areunst us, winle we were ciptivces m 
ther hands, which they never did, uthough they constantly 
reproiched us with cvery uct of supposed injustice on the 
put of sovernmcnt, ind with the private vices and umpro 

puetics of individuils ” Ciptum W Andcrson, wothcr of 
the prisoners, writes ‘fT never head my Afghin accuse 
Su W H Macnighten of wy acts for which auy fricnl of 
his, 0: any Enghshman, need fecl ashamed On the con- 
trary, I dways he wd him spoken of with greit respect, and 
frequently with admuirition ” Captam Warburton states 

““T went ito Caubul to the Ncwab’s on the 28th, [ think, 
of December, 1841 Iremuned in his house till we were 
forced out of 1t on the 12th of Apnil followimg #$Durmg 
that time no onc was prevented scerng us Oui party con- 
sisted of J Conolly, ‘irey, Walsh, Webb, Drummond, and 
myself (besides Haughton and Campbell, who joined us +fter- 
wards) We had an oppoitunity of scemg and conversing 
with most of the chiefs at Caubul, who 1emaincd afte: Akbar 
Khan had left None of these people ever concealed thew 
opmions 1egarding the acts of our government o1 pcople. 
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Ameen-oollah Khan, in particular, spohe at tres very 
strongly, but neither from him, nor from any other, dung 
the period of my residence, did I ever hear a word rn zirding 
the charge now brought forward igainst Su Wilhim of 
having offered money for the assassination of the chicfs I 
had sufhcieht opportunities of hearing something ibout the 
matter, if any such offer had been mide ” 


THE QUESTION OF CAPITULATION 
[Book V, chapter 5, pages 270—272 ] 


The followmg are the letters 1¢ftmced to in the text, 
which pissed between the Envoy wd the General, from the 
oth to the 8th of December 


5th December 
My prar Sir Writam, 

It beco nes my duty to inform you thit om stock of 10 
visions 18 1educed to nine days, on halfrations it theref 1c becomes 
Imperative upon us to conside: what cian be done We hive for 
the last few drys, been dis ippointed in ow expectation of getting 
any, and our hopes of success in doing this scem every dry Icas 
The objections to retreat on the Billa Hissu Lhave daily tated, 
our wants there might be the s1me, with the addition il one of fucl, 
and part of our ordnince for protection Retreat wit) out tains I 
think with you almost impossible, anl that few would rcich Jellr 
labad The only alternative (1s there now secms httle chine of 
the Ghilzjes renewing the negotirtion you were Iced to expect), 15 
to try if terms can be made in my other quite, if we do not he u 
something favourable to morrow. With provisions we coull hilt 
out, but without them I do not see whit cin be done, o. how we 
are to avert starvation It is true the responsibility is great wil 
may fall on us_ but are we justified im risking the sifety of so miny 
people when we can no longer do anything? When rcducea t> thie 
last extremity (wnere we now are almost), I think honours! terms 
bette: for our government thin ou being destroyed here, which, 
without food, 1s inevitible All this I write in confidence for your 
own consideration, that you may think whit 13 best to Le done, as 
I have told our real situation 

Yours, truly, 
WKE 
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December 5. 
My prank GENERAL, 

I have received your note of this morning. I am perfectly 
aware of the state of our supplies; but as we have nine days’ pro- 
vision, and had only provisions for one or two days when the siege 
commenced, I conceive that we are better off now than we were a 
month ago. Whenever we go, we could not carry with us more- 
than two or three days’ supplies, and, therefore, it does not seem 
necessary to come to an immediate decision. But I will speak to 
you on the subject to-morrow, and will omit no favourable oppor- 
tunity of negotiating. 

W. H. M, 


(Private.) Cantonments, 6th Dec., 1841. 
My prar GENERAL, e 

I now proceed to give you my opinion on your note of yester- 
day. There are three courses which may be said to be open to us. 
First, a retreat on Jellalabad, without terms. Secondly, a retreat 
to India, with terms, abandoning our position in this country. 
And, thirdly, to retire into the Balla Hissar. The first I regard as 
impracticable ; and, if practicable, the adoption of such a measure 
would cover us with everlasting infamy, as we could not take the 
King’s family along with us, and his Majesty would not stir without 
them. The «2cond I regard as nearly equally impracticable, from 
the conflicting interests of the parties with whom we should have 
to treat. This cause would, I think, render any promised protec- 
tion ineffectual, and, if this course could be safely adopted, the 
consequences would be terrific as regards the safety of our Indian 
Empire and our interests in Europe. The third course seems to 
me (though certainly attended with risk) to be by far the most safe 
and honourable which we could adopt. With four or five disposable 
regiments in the Balla Hissar, it would be strange if we could not 
obtain fuel and provisions; we should be in a position to overawe 
the city, and to encourage the Kuzzilbashes and our other well- 
wishers to come forward to our support; and we should probably 
find in the Balla Hissar provisions for a fortnight or a month. I 
would, therefore, lose no time in sending every night, by all possible 
contrivances, our stores, and sick, and wounded. Should the report 
of the advance of troops from Candahar prove correct (which we 
shall, in all probability, hear to-morrow), all our troubles will cease. 
Should we have reason to believe it unfounded, we can then com- 
mence destroying our powder and superfluous stores. In the mean- 
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tume, I think we have daily proof» that the forces of our enemies 
are diminishing, and, with the blessing of Providence, some event 
may arise from their misunderstandings to relieve us from ou pic 
sent perilous position, even without the accession of fresh troops 
Very sincerely yours, 
W.H M 


My pear Sim WILiay, 

Since your departure, I have thought over, and given my 
utmost attention to, every part of the subject of our conversation 
The first proposition was a night expedition against the Deh Hadjee, 
said to be distant about three coss, pirt of the road thiough a 
narrow gouge, through which I now hear guns could not go, and I 
am also told that parties (of cavalry) have, for the list fiyo 01 six 
days, been seen goingoin that direction no doubt for the object of 
preventing our getting supplies If we succecd m taking the fort 
(if only one), we must hold it (to enable us to remove any quantity 
of grain with our means) for some time, during which, the enemy, 
hearing of our attack, would, no doubt, come out against our detach 
ment, and from Captain Johnson’s account, it 1s difhcult to find 
gran Another difficulty 1s our want of local Lnowledge (this may, 
perhaps, be obtamed) These are the objections that present them 
selves to this plan 

With respect to a like enterprie on Killa Bolundee,*that appears, 
I confess (and I would willingly grasp at anything to enable us to 
hold out) to be more difficult, from the facility with which a purty 
might be cut off by a sortie from the city The other alternative 1s 
the Balla Hissar , from thence scems the only chance we have of 
getting supplies, and as you now think ou: beimg able to make any 
terms 1s rmpossible, that seems the only one left Colonel Chimbers 
has been with me, and says lis horses would be quite unequal to x 
forced march to Jellalabad, and that many of those of Andcison» 
regiment are unserviceable fiom want of food Ciptam Anderson 
reported, this morning, one half 

After leaving cantonments, terms I should suppose, are quite out 
of the question, our quitting would be I presume, considered as 
ou. total defeat, and, until reinforced, as we must sacrifice nearly 
all our cattle, we would not have the power of moving, for, without 
the means of transport, we would not go. 

The nest consideration 1s, whether our beimg annihilated here, 
or entering into honourable terms, would have the worst effect for 
our government The responsibility is great for you and I, and 

VOL It EE 
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tf we do not hear of the force from Candahar to morrow) it only 
remains for us to consider whether we shall incur the responsibility, 
or risk the loss of this force, for, under the most favourable view 
we can take, the msk .s grcat Looking practically at the obstacles 
wo have, they are im reality very difficult to surmount 

I submit all this for your consideration and have sent Major 
Thain with this to you 


Yours, &c, 
W. K. E. 


We must not think of treating after any attempt either to retreat, 
or go to the Balla Hiasar, or if we fail in any attempt. We are now 
comparatively entire, a loss or failure would increase our destitu- 
tion, and the terms will, of course, be worse We could not expect 


anything eloe : 


Dec 8, 1841. 
My pFir Sir WILtIAM, 

The commussary has just reported tu me, that on examination 
of the grain he has in store, he finds from the quantity of dirt mixed 
with it, he has not above four days’ supplies left, at most Under 
these cucumstances it becomes ibsolutcly necessary fur us to come 
to a decision as to ow: future measures, as I do not see how we are 
to hold out, gvithout food for om Sepoys, beyond that time 

Yous truly, 
W.K E 


THE SURKFNDFR OF THE FORTS 
[Book VI, chaptar I, page 291 | 


[he subjomed Ictters are those to which 1efvreuce 1s made 


in the text 
Dec 16 184] 
My pDcar Sir WILLIAM, 

I wish you would wiite me an cfficial setter, with you 
vpmion as to the necessity of giving up the forts, im furtherance of 
youn negotiations. I think, if absolutely necessary, 1t must be done 
Our situation cannot be made worse, but I think they ought to take 
them one at a time, beginning with Zoolfikar’s (the giain fort) and 
the Ricka Bishee, they sending us supphes. This wili be a mutual 
proof of confidence the abandoning of these forts if they are not 
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sincere, giving up these cantonments and the possibility of retreat 
from them Of course the hostages will be sent, as you think they 
ought to be pray name them in your letter, if they hue offered, 
or you proposed any. 

I herewith return the two letters from Trevor and Captain 
Drummond 

Yours truly 
WK E 

The magazine fort 1s, n fact, part of our cantonments, 1nd ought 
foi the present to be dispensed with, 13 an act of courtesy and faith 
to us 


December 16, 1841 
Sir, 

I have the honour to rcquaint you that I hive received a 
ploposition from Mahomed Oosman Khan and Amcen ox llah Khan, 
to the effect thit we should give up to them certun forts m the 
vicinity of the cantonments, with a view to convince the p pul ition 
of the sincerity of our intention to leave the country ty which 
alrangement iso they stated that thcy would be vble to supply us 
punctually with provisions 

I am aware of the objections tu such w wrangement in 1 military 
point of view but as I am of opimon that the prop sition has 
emanated fiom a suspicion of our intentions rither @iin from wy 
sinister motive on the part of the Afghin clicfs, I] would strongly 
recommend that the proposition be complied with We are cle arly 
completely mm the power of our wow Viies as reguds the article of 
provisions, and it 1s not clear to mo what othe course thin com 
pliance 1s open to us, By this course we show confidence, an 1 have 
at least the chance of mahing a safe and honourable retre it out of 
the countiy whereas, by 1efusal, we miy exisperite those with 
whom we are treating, and be utterly cut off from the mcans of 
subsistence 

Since the .xbove was written, I have received in intimation tart 
no furthe: supplies will be sent us, until the proposition of the 
chiefs be comphed with, and I request that you will mform me 
whether you are prepared to give up the forts 

(The new Magazine Fort, 
The Musjeed, 
The Fort of Zoolfikar, 
The Fort of Ricka-Bashee) 
this afternoon 
rEe2 
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The chiefs have promised that thirty men, who shall be under 
control, are to occupy each of the places to be delivered up; and 
I hope that the brother of Newab Mahomed Zemaun Khan will 
reside in the cantonment as a hostage until our departure. 

I have the honour to be, &c., &c., 
W. H. M. 


Head-Quarters, Caubul, Dec. 16, 1841. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of this day’s date, in reply to which I beg to say that, from the 
emergency of the case, as thercin stated, I see no alternative left us 
but to give up the forts mentioned to the chiefs with whom you 
are treating; and I shall accordingly give orders for their being 
vacated and delivered over to the persons Who may be authorised 
to receive them, immediately on your intimating their arrival. 

T have the honour, &c., 
W. K. ELPHINSTONE, Major-Gen., 
Commanding in Afghanistan, 


SUPPLIES FROM THE AFGHANS. 


PBook VI, chapter 1., pages 291, 292. | 


Captain Johnson’s journal furnishes the best information 
extant relative to the measures taken throughout the siege, 
aud after the capitulation, to supply the force with pro- 
visions. Under dates Dec. 12th and 13th, he writes: ‘* A 
few provisions sent into cantozments by the Sirdars. <A 
Jakh of rupees advanced to Mahomed Akbar for the pur- 
chase of camels—not one as yet forthcoming. The Seeah- 
Sungh gateway, through which all supplies come in, is daily 
infestel by parties uf Afghans, calling themselves Ghazees, 
or fighters for religion. They are, without exception, the 
inost barefaced, unpertinent scoundrels under the sun. 
Armed with swords, daggers, and matchlocks, they acknow- 
ledge no chief, but act independently—they taunt and insult 
the whole of us. Not a Sepoy can venture twelve paces 
from the bridge over the ditch without being plundered of 
what he has. People from the town, bringing in grain or 
boosah (bran), are often plundered and beaten, Although 
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our cattle and men are starving, no measures are tikon by 
our military authonites to chech all ths It 1 true, our 
rampirts are lined with our soldiers, and plenty of cannon 
at each bastion, and a sia pounder at the bridge loided with 
grape—but to what purpose? Our men are told, on no 
account to fire upon the Afshws, without the most urgent 
necessity, for fear of putting a stop to the good fecling 
existing on their part The chicts have been applicd to, to 
use their influence to prcvcut these people wsembhng near 
our cantonments Their mply 1, ‘We cinnot do so—they 
are not under our controul but if they nusbehave them- 
selves, fire upon them’ To- diy, J was at the Sec rh Sungh 
giteway, anxiously lookins out for some food for my public 
eutth About thitty loads of bousah came to withm six 
paces of the bridge, and whe1e the suard wis standinz Tho 
othecr on duty, a tho the field officer of the week, wis 
there The wretched rubble wov alluded to, stopped the 
drivers of the donkeys and vbus d them, beat them ind 
ordered them bach, and threatened them with more 11] usage 
m the event of ther ircturming to sll any irticlc to the 
Fernnghees This wis repoited by me to the Gencial, and 
there it ended ” 

And again, on the 15th, the wtrve commissaniit officer 
wntes ‘* A fcw supplies sent into cantonments, und people 
still brmging im priv ite speculitions but are subjected to 
the same ill treatment w noticed on the 12th wd 13th 
Attab and barley scll from 1’ to 3 and 4 sccrs the rupee 
(from 3lb to 6lb and 8lb for 2s ) lo diy v flock of 
shecp belongmg to cantonments ww grazing outside of the 
walls, under the care of the shepherd  Lwo men itticked 
him close under where ow scotrics, with loaded muskets, 
wore standmg The shcpherd fled, und so did the two men 
with the whole flock of shcep, and drove thom dons the 
whole face of cantonment Report made to the General, 
whose reply was, ‘ They had no busmess to 30 outside ,’ 
ind all this time our yarrson starvmg! ’ —|(aptam 
Johnson's Journal MS hhuords | 
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CIRCUMSTANCES PRECEDING THE DEATH OF THE ENVOY. 
[Book VI., chapter I., pages 299, 300. } 
Statenvent of Captain Mackenzie. 


‘¢ The proposition which induced the Envoy (in opposition 
to his theretofore avowed principle and practice in refusing 
to meet Mahomed Akbar or any of the other Khans, save 
in a body) to grant the fatal interview to the Sirdar and 
his more immediate confederates, had emanated from the 
murderer himself, and had been conveyed to the Envoy the 
night previously by Mahomed Sadig Khdn, half brother of 
Akbar, by Surwar Khan Lohanee, who came into the can- 
tonment in company with the late Captain Skinner, then 
released for the first time from the custody in which he had 
been retained, first by Ameen-oollah Khan, and latterly by 
Mahomed Akbar himself. 

‘The Sirdar had acquainted Captain Skinner with the 
nature of his pretended wishes, as if in friendly conference, 
requesting hgm to act the part of chief ambassador, Captain 
Skinner’s disapproval of which in all probability saved his 
life for the time being; but he, Captain Skinner, was the 
only officer present during the eventful conference of the 
evening of the 22nd, and from him I subsequently derived 
the information, which I now give, of the nature of Ma- 
homed Akbar’s message. It was to this effect,—that he and 
his particular friends (to wit, the Ghilzyes) should either 
come over in a body into the cantonment, placing themselves 
under the orders of the Envoy, or that, at a preconcerted 
signal, without giving warning to the other confederates, in 
concert with a body of British troops, take possession of the 
fort of Mahmood Khan ; then seizing the person of Ameen- 
oollah Lohganee, whom for a pecuuiary reward they pro- 
posed to murder ; that the Sirdar should acknowledge Shah 
Soojah for his sovereign, his reward being the payment— 
a present bonus from the British Government—of thirty 
lakhs of rupees, and a stipend of four lakhs of rupees per 
annum for life ; that the British troops should be allowed 
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to remam unmolested, as if with the perfect concmience 
and by the express wish of the so formed Afphan Govan 
ment, for a penod of six months, at which time they wore 
to evacuate the country as if by then own fre will, thus 
carrying with them an untarnished reputrtion (the expression 
was ‘saving then Purdah’), and thus securmg a from 

ible opportunity for the Bntish home Govermucut to ue i 

tiate a treity to the securnnty of ow: Indim fiontit with 
the cabinet of St Petersburgh Up t> thit dite, vi 

22nd of December, Sr Wm Macnighten had, im spite of 
his conscicntious fulfilment of his verbal cngigements with 
the assembled Khawancen (for no written treaty hid ther 

tofore been exchanged), been worn out by then uttar false 

hood and bad faith, them o1iginal demands having usen to 
i pitch of msolence wd unrersonablencss which unounted 
to open mochery—thew conduct hil wm fut, vutually 
released him from any obligation ty» vlhare t> my of his 
originil propositions and indwpin ow i diownmge min 
catches 2¢ striws, the troops hiving long bctorc proved thew 
selves utterly mnmadequate to his support «1am fict to then 
own protection, with immeditte ruin und disgitce to hans lf 
and his country stirmg him in th fur, he wi am an oval 
moment induced to assent to the tbov propcRails, with th 

exception of the ur le: of Ameen oc Tih, fron which (Cy 

tain § asswicd me) he shrank with wbhorrenc and dis just 

assuring the unbissidors that as i British functionary n 

thing would mducc him to py i pric fort] ad So fur 
as 1t may be said that the late Envoy alowed himulf to 1 
duped by a man of the notoriously bad character cf Mi 
homed Akbar Khan in all matters of ool futh, even unon 

his treacherous countrymen, I cir only s1y that it 15 not 
only my firm behef, but that also of Cytun Lawicna, ind 
others who best hnew Sir Williism thit tw months of 
icessant fatiguc of mmd and body inl the Icid of cue 
which had durmy that tume weighed Lun down, lal at la t 
completely unhinged his strong mind Contrary to his usuidl 
practice, he consulted none of those wh» hal all don, pos 
sessed his perfect confidence his manu 1 wis fluid md 
agitated and when, previous to leavin, the cintoumcevt on 
the morning of the 23rd, I, hivu for the fust tume le wnt 
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his intentions, declared my conviction ‘ that 1t was a trap,’ 
he abruptly answered, ‘Leave me to manage that trust 
me for that.’ He also observed, I believe, to Captains 
Trevor and Lawrence, while nding forth to the scene of his 
muider, ‘Death 15 preferable to the life we are leading 
now ’”—{ Answer to Interroyators put by Gen Pollock MS. 
Records. | 


Mohun Lal’s Statement. 


Mohun Lal’s story, as given in a letter to Mr Colvin, is 
worth quoting, though its meaning 1s somewhat obscured 
by 1t3 dubious phraseology —‘‘ Mahomed Akbar, bemg 
afraid of the union to the Douranees with the Shah, induced 
Surwar Khan and others, by the hope of reward, to deceive 
the Envoy, by saying that he will either spread dissension in 
the city to allow us to rcmam in the country, see us safely 
pass down to Jclludabad, or act as the Envoy itclls him, on 
the condition that Mahomwned Akbar was to receive four 
lakhs of rupees annually, besides the reward of thirty lakhs 
from the Bntrh Government, and made the Vizier of the 
Suddozye King from generation to generation As soon as 
T heard this@by the Poarsian chicf, 1 wrote to the Envoy 
that Mahomed Akbar was deccivimg us, and he should place 
no futh m anything he says I also particularly mformed 
hun that he my give moncy to anybody he hkcs, to cspouse 
the cise of the Shah and us, but never to the chicfs, as it 
will not mduce them to do us service hke the others, but will 
mate ud prepare them agaist us Unfortunately he 
was assured by Surwar Khan, Nab Ameer, dc, of their 
faxour wie service, and to advance lakhs of rupees He was 
also prompted by these individuals to give the papu of the 
above mentioncd agreement to Mahomed Akbar He showed 
it, ind said falsely to Amecn oollah that the Envoy has pro- 
mused the moncy 1t contains, 1f Mahomed Akbar were to hull, 
catch, o1 send him alive to the Envoy Amcen-oollah threw 
him lf at his fcet, and said he isdoing all this against us merely 
for the good of his father, ind he (Akbar) has sense to Lnow 
it perfectly , therefore he should not lose tume either to 
catch o: muide: the Envov, which will procure him all the 
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power and money he wishe. =I wrote all this to the Envoy 
on the very morning of his murder, begged him to take 
very great care of himself, and do not go so often to meet 
Mahomed Akbar out of the cuntonment, 15 he 1 the man 
that nobody can trust his word upon oath 1 ilso wdded 
that the Dourances, as well as Aracen-oollah (the anstig tion 
of Akbar), bemg jealous of the return of bi fitha, hive 
tahen the put of the Shah, ind will, in the course of two 
days, wat upon his Majesty, sh us to remum here in the 
hope of receiving the money promised them by me '—_{ MS. 
Records | 


SIF WILTIAM MACNACHTEN S FEFITORT OF THE CLECT MSTANCES 
OF THF CAatit il OUPBRE AK 


{Puund unfimshed in the Lov y dosh uterh di ith | 


[Book Vicnd b FUT, chapta 1] 
SIR, 

1. It 1 with fechngs of the ducpest concern thit 1 
acquaint you, for the inform tion of the Risht Honourable 
the Governor General in Council, of my hiuving becn com- 
pelled to consent to the vbindonment of ou p@iition in this 
country 

2 The Myor General commanding in Afshinistin will 
doubtless detail the military disisters which bive Jed to this 
direful necessity ; and I shall hive ocuwion, therefore, to 
touch upon them but biicfly in the course of this nuritive 

3 On the morning of the 2ud ult , I wis mformed thot 
the town of Caubul was m a stite of commotion, uid shortly 
afterwards I recerved a note from Lieutcnint Colonel Sir A 
Burnes, to the effect that Ins house wis besu gcd oud beg 
ging for assistince = I. mined utely went to (ccnceral Elphin- 
stone, ind sugested that Brgadicr Shelton’ force should 
proceed to the Billa Hissar, thence to operit & muisht sccm 
expedient , th t the remummg troops should Ik concen- 
trated, the cantonment placed mt state of lef nce, ind 
assistance , 1f pussible, sent to Sir A Burnes 

4 Before Brigadier Shelton could reach the Bulli Hissar, 
the town had attamed such a state of fermcnt that it was 
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deemed impracticable to penetrate to Sir A. Burnes’s resi- 
dence, which was in the centre of the city. I also sent 
messages of assurance to his Majesty by my assistant (Cap- 
tain Lawrence), but so great had become the excitement, 
that, by noon, the road between the cantonmeat and the 
city was hardly passable. 

5. His Majesty, on first hearing of the insurrection, had 
sent out his son, Futteh Jung, and the Minister, with 
some of the household troops, to repress it ; but this party 
was speedily repulsed with great slaughter, and in the 
meantime I grieve to state that Sir Alexander Burnes, 
his brother, Lieutenant C. Burnes, and Captain W. Broad- 
foot, had fallen victims to the fury of the mob. 

6. From that time affairs grew generally worse. The 
enemy showed great judgment in their work of annoying us. 
They seized the strongest positions between the cantonment 
and the city, and, what was worse than all, they seized the 
fort which contained all our stores and provisions. This 
step was well-nigh effecting our immediate destruction, and 
it is chiefly to it that I attribute our final discomfiture. 
We had only four or five days’ supplics for the cantonment. 
The Balla Hissar, as well as the cantonment, was in a state 
of siege. We could not hope for provisions from thence, 
nor would the place have afforded us either food or shelter, 
and, in the opinion of the military authorities, to return 
thither would have been attended with ruin. <A disastrous 
retreat seemed the only alternative, but this necessity was 
averted by the attack, on the 10th ult., of a neighbouring 
fort, which had intermediately furnished us with a scanty 
supply of provisions, but which subsequently espoused the 
cause of the rebels. The place was carried after a desperate 
resistance. We lost in the operation no less than sixty men 
killed and wounded of her Majesty’s 44th Regiment alone, 
bul our immediate wants were supplied by the provisions 
found in the fort. I lament to add, that Colonel Mack- 
rell, Captain M‘Crae, and Captain Westmacott, fell on the 
occasion. 

7. On the 6th ult. I received a hurried note from Major 
Pottinger, to the effect that he was closely besieged at 
Charekar, and unable to hold out for want of water. Major 
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Pottinger lumself, with Lieuteniut Huughton, came into 
cantonments a day or two afterwirds, having left the 4th 
Regiment in a disorgamsed state in the newghbourhood of 
Istaleff , but, melancholy to relate, tht no authentic tidings 
of them have up to this day becn receirved ‘There as (a y 
rewon to believe thit the cutuc corps (offucrs ind men) 
have been annihilated Cuiptains Codrington wd Rattry 
and Lieutenant Salisbury were hilled before M yor Pottinger 
left Charekar, and both he init Licutenint Hiughton ware 
severely wounded 

8 I had wntten to Cindthir wd to Gundunuck for 
assistince immediately on the occurrence of the outbre vk, 
but Gencral Siles brigade hal proceeded t> Jellalabad, 
the whole country between this id thit pli bung m . 
state of msurrcetion and victurn t> Ciubul bems deemed 
unpricticible From Candahu, though I sunt Cossids with 
pressing requisitions for assistince Umost every diy, I could 
sun no intelligence, the roid beams cntiely occupie tl by the 
troops and cmissities of the rebels | We learnt from native 
reports that Ghuznce ws investel by the cnemy, und thu 
Captun Woodburn, who wi on his wry to Ciubul from 
Candihi, had been massactel, with 1 puty of lc we of 
absence men by whom he wis «companied, in 2 smill f 1t 
on this side of Ghuzncec 

9 We contmucd, up to the commencement of the pr 
sent month, to lerivce a scinty supply, at grew p cuniary 
sacrifices, from the nerghboutrmys vwilliges, but about thit 
tame th. enemy »s plans hil become so well organise |, thit 
our supplies from this source were cut off = The rebels duly 
made their appearance m reat force m the neighbourh wd 
of the cintonment, wd I liment to add that thur cye 
rations were gcnerally itt-nded with success The detain, 
will be communicatel by the multary authoritics In the 
midst of their successes Mahomed Akbir Khan atuved from 
Toorkistan, um cvent which give new hfe to the cfloris of 
the iebels 

10 In the meantime I had received so many distressful 
accounts fiom the Gceneril commandmg of the state of 
our troops and cattle fiom want of ;rovisions, and I hid 
been so repeatedly apprsci by him (for reasons which h 
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will himself doubtless explain) of the hopelessness of further 
resistance, that on the 24th ultimo, I deemed it my duty to 
address an official letter to him, a copy of which accompanies, 
as Appendix A.* 

The General’s reply was datcd the same day; a copy 
accompanies, as Appendix B. 

At my invitation, deputies were sent from the rebels, who 
came into cantonment cn the 25th ultimo, I having in the 
meantime received overtures from them of a pacific nature, 
on the basis of our evacuating the country. I proposed to 
them the only terms which, in my opinion, could be accepted 
with honour ; but the temper of the rebels may best be 
understood when I mertion that they returned me a letter 
of defiance the next morning, to the effect that, unless I 
consented to surrender our arms, and to abandon his 
Majesty to his fate, we must prepare for immediate hostili- 
ties. Tothis I replied, that we preferred death to dishonour, 
and that it would remain with a higher Power to decide 
between us. 

11. Affairs had attained so desperate a state on the 8th 
instant, that I ayain addressed the General a letter, copy of 
which accompanies, as Appendix C., and a copy of the 
General’s repty of the sume date, signed by three of his prin- 
cipal officers, accompanies as Appendix D. On the next day 
1 received another letter from the General, copy of which 1s 
sent as Appendix E. 

12. I had subsequently a lengthened correspondence with 
Mahomed Oosman Khan, Barukzye, the most moderate and 
scnsible man of the insurgents, and as on the 11th instant 
we had not one day’s provisions left, I held a conference 
with the whole of the rebel chiefs. The day previous I had 
learnt from a letter from Colone] Palmer, at Ghuznee, that 
there was no hope of reinforcements from Candahar. I 
had repeatedly kept his Majesty informed of the desperate 
state of our affairs, and of the probability that we should be 
compelled to enter into some accommodation with the enemy. 

13. The conference with the rebels took place about a 
mile from cantonments. J was attended by Captains Law- 


* The letters here alluded to are priuted in the body of the work, or 
above, in the Appendix.—.{ uthor. 
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rence, Trevor, and Mackenze, and there were present on 
the part of the rebels the heads nearly of all the chiet 
tribes in the country I had committed to paper cc rtain 
propositions, to which I had reason to believe they would 
have no objection, and I read 1t to the meeting A copy 
accompanies as Appendix F * When I came to the second 
article, Mahomed Akbar interrupted me, and observed that 
we did not require supplies, as there was 10 impediment to 
our marching the next mornmg I mention the above fut 
to show the impetuous disposition of thi, youth He was 
reproved by the other chicfs, and he himself, cacept on this 
one occasion, behaved with courtesy, thouzh cvidently 
elevated by his sudden change of fortune 

14 The next day I wis wuted upon by a deputation 
from the chifs, with a proposition that Shih Soojah vol- 
Moolk should be icft nominally 1s hing—the Birukzyc cvor- 
cising the functions of ministe. but this proposition, owmg 
to the mutual jealousies of the partics concerned, a will 
appear in the sequcl, fell to the sround 

15 From the foregomyz review of occurrences, I trust it 
will be evident that I had no recourse Ieft but thit of 
negotiition , 1nd I had asecrtaincd beyond + doubt that the 
rebel chiefs were perfectly awuc of our helpléss situvtion, 
and that no terms short of our quitting Af hinistan would 
satisfy them 

16 The whole country, as fir 1 we could lean, hid 
risen 1n rebellion , our communications on wl sides were cut 
off , almost every public ofhucr, whcther pud by ourclves 
or hi Majesty, had declared for the ucw governor, and by 
far the greater number even of lis Mycsty’s domestic scr 
vants had deserted him We had bcen fizhting for forty 
days against very superior numbers, under most disadv in- 
tageous circumstances, with 2 deplorable loss of valu ble 
lives, and in 1 day or two we must have perished from 
hunger, to say nothing of the advanced sxason of the year, 
and the extreme cold, from the effects of which our native 
troops were suffering severely I had been repeatedly 
apprised by the mibtary authorities that nothing could be 
done with our troops, and I regret to add that desertions 


* Given at pages 278, 279, 280 —Author 
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to the enemy were becoming of frequent occurrence amongst 
our troops The terms I secured were the best obtainable, 
and the destruction of fifteen thousand human beings would 
little have benefited our country, whilst our government would 
have been almost compelled to avenge our fate, at whatever 
cost. We shall part with the Afghans as fnends, and I feel 
sutisfied that any government which may be established 
hereafter, will always be disposed to cultivate a good under- 
standing with us 

17 A retreat without terms would have been imprac- 
ticable It 1s true that, by entermng into terms, we are 
prevented from undertaking the conquest of the entare 
country, 2 measure which, from my knowledge of the views 
of government, I fcel convinccd would never be resorted to, 
évcn werc the means at hand But such a project in the 
present state of our Indian finances, and the requisitions 
for troops m various quarters, I knew could not be enter 
tained If the expense iulreiady meurred in such 2 cast 
would have been mmtolcrable [Sentence umperfe t | 

18 I would beg kave to refer to the whole tenon of my 
former correspondence for the causes which have produced 
this insurrection Independently of the genrus of the 
people, which 15 prone tu 1cbellion, we, a> conqucrors end 
foreigners, of a diffirent crecd, were viewed with particular 
disfavour by the chiefs, whilst the acts of some of us were 
particularly calculated to cxute the general jcalousy of a 
scnsitive nation The haughty demeanour of hi, Majesty 
Was not agreeable to the nobles and, above all, the measures 
of economy, to which it was fuund necessiy to resort, were 
particularly galling 

Throughout this rebellion J was m constant communi- 
cation with the Shih, through my assistant, Lieutenant J 
B, Conolly, who was in attendance on ns Majesty m the 
Balla Hissar, On the 18th inst 1t was agreed upon that 
our troops should cvacuate the Balla Hissar, and rcturn to 
the cantonments. while the Barukzye» should have a con- 
ference with lis Majesty with a view to his rtaming the 
nominal powers of sovereignty, they for the own security 
placmg a guard of then own im the upper citadel No 
sooner, however, had our troops left the Balla Hissai1, than 
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his Majesty, owing to some panic or muasunderstanding, 
ordered the gate to be shut, ind the proposed conference 
was thereby prevented So ottended were the Barukzyes, 
that they determmed neve: to offer his Majcsty the same 
terms agam In explanation of his conduct, hy Majesty 
states that the party whom the Barukzyes desired to mtro- 
duce was not that party which had becn agrced upon 
His Majesty shut * * * # 
True Copy 
(Signed) G Sr P Lawrenct, Capt, 


Mil Sec , late Envoy und Minster 
[MS Records ] 


THL TREATY OF CAEITULATION 
[Book VI, chapter 11., pages 320 t 320 | 


[The following are translations of the dificront docu- 
ments referred to mm the above mentioncd chapter, murkhing 
the different stages of the treaty under which the English 
evacuated Caubul No. I 1s the draft of the onginal 
treaty which Macnaghten was negotiating at the time of his 
death The articles, as proposed by the Afgl&n cluefs, arc 
m imverted commas The observations which follow, con 
tam the assent of the Enghsh representitive And the 
Lmarls in brackets are those of the Afghan chicfs , the 
original bemg im the hand wntimg of Akbar Khan | 


No 1 


Rough Diaft of the Treaty with the 1 sent of the Lnglish 
Author ities 


Artiele 1 ‘There shall be no delay m ue acpartuc of 
the English Army ” 

Agreed to They will march twenty four hours after 
having received a thousand carniage-cattl., which shall be 
either camels or yaboos 

[ Remark. It rests with them (thc English) , lct thun pay 
the hire as they may ke able | 

Artule 2 ** Afghan Sirdars shall accompany the army, to 
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prevent any one offering opposition, and to ase1st 2n procur- 
ing supplies ” 

It 18 very advisable 

[Remark Sirdar Oosman Khan and Shah Dow:ut khan ] 

Artule 3 ‘‘The Jellalabad army shall march for Pesha 
wur before the Caubul force starts ’ 

It 13 agreed to Do you name some person who shall 
accompany them 

[Remark Abdool Ghuffoor Khan ] 

Arteli 4 “*The Ghuznee force, having madc their pri 
parations, shall specdily march to Peshawur by Caubul ’ 

It 13 agreed to Do you name some propir person to 
secompiny them 

[Femarl A relation of the Naib or of Mchtur Moss1 ] 

Arti! » ‘©The Cindabar force, and all other Bntish 
troops im Afghanistan, shill quickly depart for Hindostan 

Tt is agrecd = xt propcr people accompany them 

[Remarl Newab Jubbur khan | 

Artu!l & ‘The whole of the property of the Ameer 
(Dost Mthomed Khin) which 1s in the hands of the English 
Government, or of indivi dual officers, shall be left behind 

This wreed to Whatever 1 with the publi authontics 
1s known to you whitever 1 with private officers point cut 
uid trke 

Artul 7 ** Whatever prop rty belonzmy t the Er shi h 
ciunnot be carmed away, shill be tuhen cue of wd s ut ly 
the first opportunity ” 

Itas agreed to but wo ohbiv xven over al that remains 
to the Newb 

[Aemul The guns or inane stores, mi muskets, mus 
be given to me | 

Artile ts *In ewe Shih S yah should wish tu temaun 
it Caubul we will wive hum yearly ¢ subsistence of a lvh 
cf rupecs’ 

It is wreed to. Do whitescr you think advisable, wish 
mg to show you fnendship for us 

Aiticl 9 ‘Tn case the family of Shih Soojth should be 
left behind, from want of carriage cattl, we will fix the 
place now occupied by them m the Balla Hissar for their 
dwelhn, place, until they can depart for Hindostan ” 
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It 13 agreed to. The honour of the King 1s the honou: of 
the Douranees , and 1t 1s beconung 1n you * 

alrtvde LO ‘* When the Enghsh army atiivcs at Peshaww, 
arianzements shall be made for the match of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, and all othe: Afghans, with all thou property, famn- 
lies, und children.” 

{twageed to They shall all he sent to you with honom 
and in safety 

alidude TL) 6 When Ameci Dost Mahomed Khan wid the 
others anive safely at Peshawur, then the fumly of the Shah 
shall be ut hberty to depart , that deputins they may arzive 
at the place fixed upon ” 

[ty agiced to 

feo 120 Pom Enghsh genth nen shal acmun as 
hostijes in Cuabul until Ameer Dost Mah med Khan and 
the other Afghans shuld have atrved it Pesh win, when the 
English sntlemen shill be vlowed to deput 

[t 1s agreed to, 

[hs aed Let there be sin hostages | 

if fe 13) Sarda Mihomed Akb 1 Khin unl Suda 
Ovsurui Khan shill accompany the En lish wo my to Pesha- 
win, id take them there im safety ’ t 

Tt 13 isiced to . 

[Roo Suda Mahom d Akbu Khan | 

fifade 14 6¢ Aftaa the departure of the Ci shih, fracndly 
relations bhul be continued,—:¢ , that the Afghin Govern- 
ment, without the consent and advice ef the Knglish 
Government, shall not form any ticaty or connection with 
a forcgn power , and should they (the \fshaus) cvar ash 
tvpistance agamst foreign imvasion, the Engh h Government 
will not ciclay m sending such wsistince ” 

It 14 agreed to, as far as we arc concerned , but m this 
matte. the Governor-General of India alone has withority 
We will do our best to bring about friendship between the 
two governments, and by the blessins of the Almighty 
this wi~h will be obtained, and fricndship cxist for the future. 


* The Sth and 9th articles we 6 cred cut im the originil by Akbar 
Kh, wthough, on consideration, they were distasteful to him 
+ This article 1s scored out in the onginal 
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Article 15 “Any one who may have assisted Shah 
Soojah and the English, and may wish to accompany them, 
shall be allowed to do so We will not hinder them And 
if they remain here, no one will call them to account for 
what they have done, and no one shall molest them under 
any pretence Thcy miy remam in this country lke the 
other mnhabitants ”’ * 

We have interpolated 1 few words, wd 1t will be fnend- 
ship 1f you comply with them 

Artic! 16 ‘Should any English gentleman unavoidably 
be detained, he shall be treated honourably until such tzme 
as he can depart "—{ MS Records, | 


I] 


[Lhe followins irticlss contain the further demands of the 
Afehins idvanccd ifter Macnaghten’s death The obser- 
v ttrons ammediitely following the uticles are by the Enghish 
negotiators = The mn/s im brackets by the Afghans | 


{tel 1S White cour there miy be m the pubhie 
treasury must be given up ” 

We hive @et apart two lakhs of runes for ow expenses 
to Peshuwiu, which 2) twenty four yaboos’ loads = If thare 
is more than this m the public treasury, either in gold 
mohurs, ducats, o: rupecs 1t 1s yours If you do not be- 
hove this, send some one to note ind inspect the loads on 
the day of our deputure If we have said truly, give us 
iu blessing, and if we hive spoken falsely, 1t 1s your 
property, take 1t away, md we shal) be convicted of false- 
hood 

| Remark Let them pay the hue of the yaboos and 
cumcls | 

Artule 2 * With reference to the remark that was made 
that we should give up ul ow guns but six, we have with 
the force one aud ahilf companies of artillerymen You 
have fixed su. guns Half of a company would 1¢emam 


* The whole of this art: } also2s scored out Its provisions seem 
t> have been catended, sugzestively, bv Pottinger, but disapproved by 
Akbar Khan 
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without equipments Be zood enough to mye three more 
small guns, such as are drawn by mules, for the other half- 
company It will be a great kindness ’ 

[Remarl They cannot be given | 

Artule 3 ‘* The muskets m excess of those m use with 
the regiments must be kft behind ’ 

This is agreed to Whatever muskcts we im addition to 
those in use with the regiments, together with shot and 
powder and other ordnance stores, ull by way of frendshin 
shall be the property of the Ne wab 

Artule 4 **General Sale, tovether with bs wife and 
daughter, and the othe: sentlmen of rink who ar marned 
and have children, until the wrnil of the Amcer Dost 
Mahomed Khan and the otha: Afghins md then fimilies, 
and Dourances and Glul/yes, from Hindostin, shall remain 
as guests with us, that when the Ameer Dost Mahomed 
Khan shall have urived, they uso shill he allowed to depart 
with honour from Afghanistan ” 

Generi Sale 19 with the wmy in Jel dabid, the departure 
of which 1s fixed to take plice previous to our ural, and 
as for the other two or three gentlemen who are marricd 
and present here, we hive scut vimin to them They, 
having scen their families, report that ther foltolics wall not 
consent to this proposil , (iddin,s) thit you men may do as 
you hhe—no one can order us = Thus proposal is: contrary 
to all order We now bz ycu to be sood enoush to excuse 
the women from this suffuumz, wd we igiee to give wimiuny 
gentiLmen as you muy wish for In fricndship, kindness 
and consideration aie necessuy, not overpowerm,, the we rk 
with sufferings Simce, for w long time past, we love 
shown kindness 1nd respect to all Afghins of rmk wd con 
sequence with whom we hue haul deiulmgs, you should 
cousidcr whit we hive done for them, ud not forset hind 
nuss. As Shah Soojah wis fither of » fimily, wd the 
Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan was with his fumly, md no 
on gave them wmnoyinc, aid we how 1 them respect, 
you also now show simular * udness, thet frien isup miy be 
increased 

[Ltemank Let them remam with thar fumes — Let the 
fimily of the General stop 1m C wbul, vntil he himsclf comes 
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from Jellalabad,—Sturt with his family, Boyd with his 
family, and Andcrson with hus family | 

Exvpvrip Porrincrr, Pol Agent 

W K E xpurastown, Major-Gen * 


III. 


{The followu g is a draft of the new treaty submitted by 
the Afghan ch fs, contaming the additional articl«s, and em 
bodymg the mattcr m Akbar Khan’s ‘‘ Remarks ”] 


Agreement of Per tnat has been determined on with the 
Frank Buqish gait'conen, to which cagagement, of they 
consent and act accordingly, on the part of the heads and 
haders of Afghanistan hencforuad no upractions will 
occa to trea frrendly cugagemenes 


Ist. That the gou + of the gentlemen shall be specdy In 
regard to the carmase cattle, et them scud money that they 
may be purchiscd and seut 

Znd As awerirds the gomg of the Sundar with = the 
Knglish army thit no persun may injuie it on the way, 
Sudar Mahomed Akbiur Khan o: Sirdir Mahomed Oosinan 
Khan, whichever may be wished by the Enghsh, will Jx 
appomted and sent 

Srd)s The army of Jcllalabid shall maich previous to the 
gummy of Caubul. wd proceed to Pcshawur Sirdar Abdool 
Suftoor Khan having been appomted, will leave this and 
procced, that he may previously accompany them , secondly, 
the road of Bhungush his been appoimted 

4th. The Ghueznee force humeg got quickly ready will 
proceed by the rod of Ciubul to Peshiwur A iclativ: 
of Nab Amecn-oollah Khin, with Mehtur Moosa Khin, his 
been appointed to accomp my it 

5th. The army of Cundahar vnd othe party of Afghan- 
istan, wherever an amy may be, will quickly depait for 
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India = Newab Abdool Jubbar Khan has been appointed to 
carry this into ¢ffect 

6th. Whitcver property of the Ameer may be with the 
English will be returned, und nothing ret uncd 

‘th Whiteve: property of the Enghsh may be lett tor 
want of carnasze will become the property of the Newab. 

Sth Ifth finaly of Shah Soujal, on account of want of 
curiage, may remiu herr, they will be pliced im the houx 
of Hadjee Khan 

9th Whencrer the English army m.y aire at Pesha- 
wu, they will make urine ment» for the return of Ame 
Dost Mahomed Khin, the Afghins and their fumilics, that 
are in India 

10th Thit the Enstsh suthmen, with then funilics, 
will be left ut Ciubul w b stages, until the Amecr Dost 
Mahomed Khin, with the 1 st of the Afehins und then 
famhe,, miy amive at Peshawm on, secondly, that sin 
hostages may be k ft 

llth After the deputure of the English thet shill be 
perfect fnendslup between the two states, in so much so 
that the Governmen+ of Afzhanistin, without the advice 
and approval of the British Government, shall enter nto no 
connection o1 cormespoudence with wy other power , but if, 
m its defence, it miy requiac the assptance of the English, 
they will not deliy to vffor lit) = Should the British Govern 
ment not conseut t> thr, the Afehins we free to male 
fnends with any om they Ise 

12th Tfany gentleman would woh to romain i Crubul, 
on account of lis privot: a‘tins, he miy do so, and will be 
treated 1s ith justiec and +¢~pe ct 

13th Whoteyver cub, whethea sold or silver, may be in 
the tre.sury, shall be pad to Newab Zemaun Khin A 
trustworthy person will be uppointcd, who will sue supplics 
from stig¢ to Btize as far as Peshawur 

14th Wath 1 2a1 1 to artillery, sta guns have been deter 
mined on Thy ate enoush More will not be given 
Secondly, the three male guus will be given 

15th The sparc atm, shul be gtven to Newab Mahomed 
Zemaun Khan 

16th Th hostages to be left bere, and these persons 
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with their families—General Sale, Captains Sturt, Boyd, 
and Anderson. 

17th. Let General Sale go with the army to Jellalabad, 
and his family remain here ; after taking the army to Jella- 
labad, let him return to Caubul. 

18th. If any of the Frank gentlemen nave taken a 
Mussulman wife, she shall be given up. 

If there may be questions about any article, send a note 
quickly by the bearer.—[MS. Records. | 


IV. 
THE RATIFIED TREATY. 


Translation of a Treaty between the English Authorities at 
Caubul and the Afghan Nobles. (Dated in the month 
of Ze-vol-Kadh.) 


The cause of writing this confidential paper, and the 
intention of forming this unparalleled friendly treaty, is 
this :—That at the present happy moment, to put away 
strife and contention, and avert discord and enmity, the 
representatiges of the great English nation—that is, the 
high of rank and respected Eldred Pottinger, the ambassador 
and agent of the English Government, and General Elphin- 
stone, the commander of the English forces—have con- 
cluded a comprehensive treaty containing certain articles, 
which they have confided to the hands of the Afghan 
nobility, that by it the chain of friendship may be strength- 
ened. And it has been settled that the Afghan nobles shall 
give a similar writing. 

An engagement is now made by his Majesty Newab 
Mahomed Zemaun Khan, King of Afghanistan, and Naib 
Ameen-oollah Khan, and the chief nobles of Afghanistan, 
whose seals are affixed to and ornament this document. The 
articles of the treaty are as follow :— 

Article 1. That the British troops shall speedily quit the 
territories of Afghanistan and march to India, and shall not 
return ; and twenty-four hours after receiving the carriage- 
cattle the army shall start. 
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Arivle 2 That on our part the Sirdars, Oosman Khan 
and Shoojah-ool-dowlah Khan, be appomted to accompany 
the before-mentioned army to the boundaries of Afghanistan 
and convey 1t to the boundary of the Sikh terntory , so that 
no one shall offer molestation on the road, and that carnage- 
cattle and provisions may be procured for 1t 

Artele 3 That the Enghsh force at Jellalabad shall march 
for Peshawur before the Caubul army arrives, and shall not 
delay on the road 

Artwle 4 Having brought the force at Ghumee in safety 
to Caubul, under the protection of one of the relations of 
Naib Ameen oollah Khan, we will send it to Peshawur un- 
molested under the care of another trustworthy person 

Artule 5 Since, according to agreement the troops at 
Candahar and other parts of Afghanistan are to start quickly 
for India, and make over those territories to our agents, we 
on our part appoint trustworthy persons who may provide 
them with provisions and protection, and preserve them from 
molestation 

Artule 6 All goods and property, and stores and cattle, 
*elonging to Sirdar Dost Mahomed Khan, which may be 
in the hands of the English, shall be given up, and none 
retained e 

Artule 7 Six English gentlemen, who remam here as ow 
cuests, shall be treated with courtesy When the Ameci 
Dost Mahomed Khan and the other Afghans shall arrive at 
Peshawur, we will allow the above mentioned English gen 
tlemen to depart with honour 

Artole 8 After the departurc of the English wmy 
according to the treaty, should assistance agamst foreign 
invasion be at any time demanded, they (the English 
Government) shall not delay Between (the Governments) 
friendship and good will shall exist , and we will not make 
a treaty with any but the above mentioned English Govern- 
ment And in case the Governo: General of India should 
nct agree to this proposal, we are at liberty to form an 
alliance with any other power 

Artule 9 Should any English gentleman be unavoidably 
detamed in Caubul, we will treat him with all respect and 
consideration, and on his departure dismiss him with honour. 
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Artwle 10 The English can take six horse artillery guns 
and three mule guns, and the rest, by way of friendship, 
shall be left for our use And all muskets and ordnance 
stores in the magazine shall, as a token of fmendshp, be 
made over to our agents 

Artule 11 Such English soldiers as may be left sick or 
wounded at Caubul shall be at liberty to return to their own 
country on their recovery 

This 1s the treaty, the articles of which havc been entered 
unto between the nobles of the Mahomedan faith and the 
distinguished gentlemen From which articles we will not 
depart Written in the month of Ze vol Kidh, in the year 
of the Mahomedan faith 1257 


(Scaled) 
Manowep Zemaun Kuan Kuan Manowep Kuan, 
Meer Hasee Kuan AppooL Kuyauiz Kwan 
SFRUNDUR Kwan AMEEN OOLLAH KHAN 
DarweEesH KHAn Mren Astan Kwan 
Autre Kuan Suwup KHin 
Manowep AnBAR Knan Manowrp Nasir KwHAn. , 
Manomep Ooswanw Kin APDoO. LIAH KHAN 
GHOLAY AuwED Kynan GHUFFOOn KHAN 


GHoLAM Manyovwep Anan Mertrr Are, Kaan. 
[MS Records | 


CONDUCT UF AKBAR KHAN ON 1HL REIPIAT 


[Book VI, chapter IV , page 383 | 


** 4t about mime 4 the chicfs of the piss amd of the 
count1y towards Soorkhib urived, when we all sit down to 
discuss matters The chicfs were most bitte in their 
cvpressions of hatred agamst us ard declired that nothing 
woull satisfy them and their men but our extermination, 
aud moncy they would not receive The Sirdar, as far as 
words went, tried all in his power to concilate them, and 
when other arguments fuled, put them m mind of bs 
father and the whole of hi, family beg in the power of 
the Bntish Government at Loodhianah, and that vengeance 
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would be taken by the latter m the event pf mercy not 
beng shown to us Mahomed Shah Khan offerod them 
60,000 rupees on condition of our not bemg molested. 
After some time they took their departure, to consult with 
their followers , and Mahomed Shah Khan mentioned to 
me that he feared the chefs woyld not, without some gieat 
inducement, resist the temptation of plunder and murder 
that now offered itself, and wound up by ashing if we would 
give them two lakhs of rupees on condition of bemg allowed 
a free passage 1 mentioned this to General Elphinstone, 
obtamed his consent, and made known the same to Mahomed 
Shih, who went away and promised to return quchly The 
General again begged of the Sndar to permt him to return 
to his troops , but without avail ” 

‘¢Until twelve o’clock crowds of Ghilzyes with their 
respective chiefs qontimued to pour in fiom the surrounding 
country to make ther salaam to Mahoncd Akbar , to par- 
ticipate in the plunder of our unfortunate people , and to 
revel in the dehghts of massacmny the Europeans From 
their expressions of hatied towards the whole 1ace of us 
(whilst conversing in Persim, which they frequently did, 
until from a hint of the Sirdar they began to talk m Push- 

’too, which I did not understand), they appeared to anti- 
cipate much more delight m cutting our throats than even in 
the expected booty ‘Ihe birdar, to all appeu ice, but 
possibly only as a blind to his 1¢cal feclings, whilst sitting 
with me endeavoured as much as possible to conciliate them. 
‘The reply in two instances was, ‘ When Burms came into 
this country, was not your father entreatud by us to kill 
him , or he would go back to Hindostan, and on some future 
day return with an army and take our country from us He 
would not hsten to our advice, and what 1s the consequence } 
Let us, now that we have the opportunity, take advantage 
of 1t and kill these infidel dogs ’” 

‘¢T must not omit to mention, that Mahomed Akbar 
Khan told me in the morning, after Mahomed Shah Khan 

» had gone to consult with the chiefs of the pass, that the 
latter were dogs, and no faith to be placed in them, and 
begged that I would send for three or four ot my most inti- 
mate fnends, that their lives might be saved in the event 
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of treachery to “he troops. My reply was that I would 
gladly do so, could my request be acceded to; but that the 
commanding-officer would never consent, and that the feel- 
ings of my friends would also be opposed to such a pro- 
ceeding at a time-of so imminent peril to their comrades. 
The Sirdar also proposed that in the event of the Ghilzyes 
not acceding to our terms, he would himself, with his party 
of horsemen, proceed at dusk to the foot of the hill, where 
our troops were bivouacked ; and previous orders having 
been given by the commanding-officer that they should be 
held ready, he would bring away in safety every European, 
by desiring each of his horsemen to take up a man behind 
him ; that the Ghilzyes would not fire on the Europeans for 
fear of hitting him or his men: but that he could not allow 
a single Hindostange to follow, as it was impossible for him 
to protect 2000 people (our computed number). I mentioned 
this to the General ; but it was deemed impracticable, as, 
from, past experience, we had seen how impossible it was to 
separate the non-combatants from the fighting men. Four 
or five times during the day we heard the report of mus- 
ketry, which appeared in the direction of our troops, but 
were always told, on making inquiry, that all fighting had 

ceased.” —[ Captain Johnson’s Journal. | ‘ 
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